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This  study  is  an  analysis  of  the  basic  characteristics 
and  trends  regarding  the  population  of  Mexico.   The  analysis 
includes  consideration  of  all  the  principal  aspects  of  demogra- 
phy, namely,  the  number  and  geographic  distribution  of  the  in- 
habitants, composition,  or  characteristics,  of  the  population, 
the  vital  processes,  migration,  and  growth  of  the  population. 
Various  methods,  well-known  in  the  field  of  demography,  are 
utilized  throughout  the  study.   Frequently,  features  of  the 
population  of  Mexico  are  compared  with  those  of  other  countries 
in  Latin  America  or  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Primary  attention  is  given  in  each  chapter  to  an  analy- 
sis of  the  1970  materials,  and  a  concluding  section  compares 
these  findings  with  those  of  previous  years.  Use  is  made  of 
all  census  materials  beginning  with  the  first  enumeration  in 
1895.   Data  on  vital  statistics  and  migrations  are  also 


xv 


evaluated  and  analyzed  from  the  time  that  these  materials 
first  became  available  until  1970.   Particular  attention  is 
given  to  changes  and  trends  which  occurred  between  1960  and 
1970. 

The  nation  of  Mexico  as  a  whole  and  its  thirty-two 
major  civil  divisions  constitute  the  geographic  area  under 
consideration  in  the  study.   All  of  the  forty-six  tables  and 
eighteen  figures  used  in  the  manuscript  are  original  and  in- 
clude the  latest  data  available  at  the  time  of  writing.   The 
specific  characteristics  of  Mexico's  population,  to  each  of 
which  an  entire  chapter  is  dedicated,  are  age,  sex,  rural 
or  urban  residence,  ethnic  composition  and  nativity,  religious 
affiliations,  marital  condition,  levels  of  education,  and 
occupational  status.   Other  chapters  each  deal  with  fertility, 
mortality,  immigration  and  emigration,  and  internal  migration. 

Fifty-nine  conclusions  are  drawn,  among  which  are  the 
following: 

In  1970  the  population  of  Mexico  constituted  approxi- 
mately 28  percent  of  all  the  people  who  inhabit  the  eighteen 
countries  of  Spanish  America. 

Mexico's  population  is  very  unevenly  distributed 
among  the  major  civil  divisions.   The  four  most-populous 
divisions--Distrito  Federal  (the  national  capital),  the  state 
of  Mexico,  Veracruz,  and  Jalisco--all  are  located  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  republic  and,  in  1970,  contained  37  percent 
of  the  country's  total  population,  while  they  comprise 
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only  9  percent  of  the  national  territory. 

Only  50.2  percent  of  Mexico's  inhabitants  were  in 
the  economically  productive  category  of  ages  15-64  in 
1970,  while  46.2  percent  were  less  than  age  15  and  3.6  per- 
cent were  aged  65  and  over. 

In  spite  of  extraordinary  migration  from  the  country- 
side to  the  cities  in  recent  decades,  in  1970  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation's  population  still  resided  in  population 
nuclei  of  less  than  20,000  people. 

From  1960  to  1970  there  was  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  and  proportion  of  persons  in  the  population 
who  were  literate  and  of  school-age  children  who  were  enrolled 
in  classes.   However,  due  to  the  extraordinary  growth  in 
population,  there  were  almost  as  many  illiterates  and  more 
children  not  in  school  in  1970  than  in  1960. 

Mexico's  actual  birth  rate  in  1970  was  estimated  by 
the  writer  to  be  about  forty-four,  while  the  death  rate  was 
estimated  to  be  about  ten.   Both  will  probably  decline 
slowly  in  the  1970  's. 

Over  one-fourth  of  all  native-born  migrants  who  made 
their  last  move  to  another  civil  division  from  1960  to  1970 
transferred  their  place  of  residence  to  the  Distrito  Federal, 
and  another  one-fifth  moved  to  the  contiguous  state  of 
Mexico. 

Over  the  period  1921-70,  Mexico  had  the  highest 
average  annual  rate  of  population  increase  of  any  of  the 
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most-populous  nations  in  the  world.   From  1960  to  1970  the 
average  rate  of  growth  was  3.4  percent  per  annum. 
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PART  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


This  study  is  an  analysis  of  the  basic  characteris- 
tics and  trends  regarding  the  population  of  Mexico.   The 
analysis  includes  consideration  of  all  the  principal  aspects 
of  demography,  namely,  the  number  and  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  characteristics,  or  composition,  of 
the  population,  the  vital  processes,  migration,  and  growth 
of  the  population.   Various  methods,  well-known  in  the  field 
of  demography,  are  utilized  throughout  the  study.   Frequent- 
ly, features  of  the  population  of  Mexico  are  compared  with 
those  of  other  countries  in  Latin  America  or  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Objectives 

The  general  objective  of  the  present  study  is  to  pre- 
sent a  demographic  analysis  of  the  people  of  Mexico.   Con- 
sequently, the  overwhelming  proportion  of  space  is  devoted 
to  the  presentation  of  data  and  analyses  of  the  numbers, 
distribution,  coinposition,  and  changes  in  the  population 
and  to  the  factors  which  influence  these  components.   More 
specifically,  this  study  seeks  (1)  to  determine  the  essen- 


tial  features  of  Mexico's  population,  (2)  to  discern  and 
distinguish  the  changes  occurring  within  it,  and  (3)  to 
identify  and  indicate  some  of  the  primary  factors  involved 
in  the  population  trends  of  the  country.   Primary  attention 
is  given  in  each  chapter  to  an  analysis  of  the  1970  materials, 
but  a  concluding  section  compares  these  findings  with  those 
of  previous  years.   In  this  manner  changes  and  trends  are 
ascertained. 

Scope 

The  nation  of  Mexico  as  a  whole  and  its  thirty-two 
major  civil  divisions  (twenty-nine  states,  two  territories, 
and  a  federal  district)  constitute  the  geographic  area  under 
consideration  in  the  present  study.   Unfortunately,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  1970  census  materials  were  not  yet  published 
on  the  smaller  administrative  and  political  subdivisions 
known  as  municipios.   Thus,  it  was  not  possible  to  analyze 
the  population  of  these  county-like  entities  in  the  present 
treatise. 

The  majority  of  the  materials  utilized  in  the  pre- 
sent research  were  derived  from  data  in  the  general  summary 
of  the  ninth  general  census  of  population  [1]  conducted  on 
28  January  1970.   However,  some  use  is  made  of  materials 
from  the  first  census  of  1895,  and  from  all  the  decennial 
censuses  beginning  in  1900;  comparisons  are  made  whenever 
data  are  available.   Particular  attention  is  given  to 


4 


changes  and  trends  which  have  occurred  from  1960  to  1970. 

Sources  of  Data 

The  data  utilized  in  the  present  study  have  been 
taken  primarily  from  three  sources,  (1)  the  general  census 
of  population  usually  conducted  every  ten  years  by  the 
Mexican  Bureau  of  Statistics  or  its  predecessor  organiza- 
tions, (2)  the  registrations  of  births,  deaths,  and  migra- 
tions also  supervised  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
published  annually  or  biennially  in  the  series  known  as 
Anuario  estadistico,  and  (3)  the  various  editions  of  the 
Demographic  Yearbook,  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations. 

Other  materials  are  used  throughout  the  treatise, 
and  references  to  these  are  indicated  at  the  appropriate 
places.   Numerous  works,  particularly  those  on  demography, 
were  consulted  to  develop  the  theoretical  frame  of  reference 
and  the  techniques  employed  in  the  pages  which  follow  [2; 
3;  4]. 

All  of  the  tables,  graphs,  charts,  and  diagrams  in 
this  manuscript  were  prepared  by  the  writer.   In  no  case 
were  all  the  data  simply  copied  from  other  compilations. 
Some  computation  was  realized  in  the  assembling  of  all 
figures  and  tables,  and  in  many  cases  all  the  calculations 
contained  therein  are  original. 

A  final  source  from  which  the  writer  draws  occasion- 


ally  to  make  inferences  is  twelve  years  of  experience  with 
Latin  Americans,  most  of  which  has  been  obtained  by  living 
in  Mexico  and  traveling  in  most  of  the  thirty-two  civil  di- 
visions. 

Evaluation  of  the  Data 

Since  the  1970  census  of  population  was  the  ninth 
such  official  enumeration,  considerable  experience  had  been 
gained  by  the  Mexican  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  obtaining  such 
information.   Nevertheless,  the  writer  has  estimated  that 
there  was  a  3.0  percent  underenumeration  for  both  sexes  in 
the  total  census  count.*  There  was  no  evidence  that  the 
1970  census  materials  had  been  padded  or  inflated.   The 
registration  of  births  in  Mexico  as  a  whole  in  1970  was 
estimated  to  be  reasonably  complete  (at  least  90  percent), 
although  the  reporting  of  infant  deaths  is  notably  incom- 
plete in  remote  regions  of  the  more  highly  rural  major 
civil  divisions  [7]. 

Censuses  taken  before  1930  are  considerably  more  un- 
reliable than  those  after  this  year,  and,  particularly, 
this  is  true  of  the  enumeration  in  1921,  which  has  been 
estimated  by  one  of  Mexico's  leading  demographers,  Gilberto 
Loyo,  to  be  about  500,000,  or  3.4  percent,  short  [8(1969): 23] 


*The  writer  used  the  technique  of  computing  averages 
for  the  number  of  reported  births  and  deaths  over  three-year 
periods  [5:1-8]  and  the  simplified  form  of  the  indirect 
balancing  equation  method  (since  recorded  migration  from 
1960  to  1970  was  negligible)  discussed  in  [ 6(1962) :7-8] . 


The  1960  census  also  was  estimated  to  be  underenumerated 
3.0  percent. 

Method 

The  nature  of  the  population  data  makes  it  necessary 
to  employ  highly  sophisticated  methods  to  obtain  the  desired 
analyses.   Usually  nominal  and  ordinal  measures  which  in- 
volve simple,  direct,  and  conventional  procedures  for 
analyzing  quantitative  data  are  utilized.   Since  the  census 
and  registration  materials  involve  the  use  of  large  numbers, 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  variations  greater  than  a 
few  tenths  of  a  percentage  point  to  be  the  result  of  chance. 
Therefore,  complicated  analyses  of  difference  that  might 
arise  from  sampling  procedures  are  not  necessary. 

It  is  also  possible,  in  most  cases,  to  subsort  the 
compilations  made  by  those  agencies  which  publish  the  data 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  direct  comparisons  according  to 
age,  sex,  rural  and  urban  residence,  and  sometimes  other 
characteristics.   This  obviates  the  need  to  use  correlation 
analysis  as  a  substitute  for  direct  cross-tabulation.   Thus, 
the  basic  devices  used  to  present  the  findings  of  the  study 
are  percentages,  ratios,  proportions,  index  numbers,  rates, 
detailed  tables,  and  graphic  presentations  of  various  types. 


Significance  of  the  Study 

A  demographic  analysis  of  the  population  of  Mexico 
is  important  for  several  reasons.   First,  such  an  analysis 
organizes  the  huge  mass  of  data  into  a  form  where  it  can  be 
more  easily  understood  and  interpreted.   As  a  result,  in- 
ferences can  be  drawn  and  applied  to  the  areas  of  agricul- 
ture, industry,  education,  employment  and  unemployment, 
family  life,  religion,  health,  and  so  forth.   Second,  the 
population  of  Mexico  has  many  characteristics  common  to 
other  countries  of  the  Third  World  and  particularly  to  those 
in  Latin  America.   Thus,  important  comparisons  and  contrasts 
can  be  made  with  the  populations  of  other  nations,  both 
those  in  development  and  those  considered  already  to  be 
highly  developed.   Third,  the  present  study  is  the  most 
complete  analysis  of  Mexico's  population  as  a  whole  yet 
undertaken  and,  when  compared  with  the  results  of  all 
previous  censuses,  can  provide  valuable  insight  into  impor- 
tant long-range  trends  and  changes  which  the  country  is 
undergoing.   Finally,  since  this  treatise  utilizes  tested 
techniques  in  demography,  it  adds  empirically  verified 
knowledge  to  the  general  field  of  population  study. 

Order  of  Procedure 

The  plan  of  presentation  followed  above  in  outlining 
the  field  of  demography  is  followed  closely  throughout  the 


study.   Before  beginning  the  discussion  of  the  number  and 
geographic  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  which 
constitutes  Part  Two  and  Chapter  III,  a  second  introductory 
chapter  is  included  to  present  the  reader  with  a  review  of 
the  most  important  literature  bearing  on  the  general  and 
specific  topic  under  study. 

Part  Three  of  the  presentation  deals  with  the  compo- 
sition, or  characteristics,  of  Mexico's  population  and  dis- 
cusses age,  sex,  rural  or  urban  residence,  marital  condition, 
religious  affiliations,  ethnic  composition  and  nativity, 
levels  of  education,  and  occupational  status.   The  next  sec- 
tion, Part  Four,  discusses  the  vital  processes,  fertility 
and  mortality,  while  Part  Five  includes  immigration  and  emi- 
gration as  well  as  internal  migration.   A  final  division  of 
the  study,  Part  Six,  presents  the  vital  topic  of  growth  of 
the  population  and  is  followed  by  a  brief  section  of  con- 
clusions. 


CHAPTER  II 


SURVEY  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


Interest  in  matters  related  to  population  has  existed 
since  the  earliest  recorded  history,  but  attempts  at  objec- 
tivity in  seeking  to  determine  demographic  relationships, 
principles,  and  trends  date  from  relatively  recent  times. 
Therefore,  while  concern  and  speculation  about  population 
have  been  engaged  in  by  politicians  and  other  national 
leaders  throughout  history,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  they  had  any  theoretical  interest  in  the  subject  or 
practiced  the  systematizing  of  their  knowledge  in  order  to 
draw  inferences  as  is  done  in  the  science  of  demography.   It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  indicate  and  describe 
briefly  the  major  works  and  landmarks  in  the  development  of 
demography,  in  general,*  and  of  demographic  analysis  and 
the  study  of  Mexico's  population,  in  particular. 

Graunt:   The  Scientific  Study  of  Population 

An  Englishman,  John  Graunt,  can  be  credited  with 


*For  this  portion  of  the  chapter,  the  present  writer 
generally  follows  an  outline  set  out  in  [3:19-38;  9:8-37]. 
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publishing  the  first  genuinely  scientific  investigation  of 
population.   His  contributions  appeared  in  Natural  and  Poli- 
tical Observations  Mentioned  in  the  Following  Index  and  Made 
upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality  by  John  Graunt  [ 10] ,  in  1662. 
Utilizing  the  records  of  burial  permits  issued  in  greater  Lon- 
don for  the  years  1604  to  1661,  Graunt  compared  these  data  with 
those  on  births  taken  from  parish  registers  of  christenings. 
He  also  secured  information  on  causes  of  death  and  the  sex  of 
the  persons  involved.   By  carefully  assembling  the  data  into 
statistical  tables  and  using  the  method  of  induction, 
Graunt  was  able  to  arrive  at  106  observations  on  the  nature 
of  population.  Many  of  these  generalizations  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be,  verified  by  students  of  demography  in 
their  independent  inquiries.   Graunt 's  propositions  dealt 
particularly  with  patterns  of  migration  and  with  fertility 
and  mortality  differentials  between  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Malthus:   Growth  of  Population 

In  the  late  1700 's  the  rapid  increase  in  human  popu- 
lation generated  considerable  concern  about  how  this  might 
affect  national  economies.   Thomas  R.  Malthus  set  forth  the 
idea  that  population  growth  would  ultimately  surpass  the 
sufficient  food  supply  in  his  Essay  on  Population  [11].  Mal- 
thus argued  that  population  tends  to  grow  by  geometric  pro- 
portions, while  the  means  of  subsistence  increases  only  at 
an  arithmetic  rate.   On  the  basis  of  this  rather  obvious 
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fact,  Malthus  then  deduced  a  number  of  propositions  which 
imply  a  pessimistic  future  for  the  human  race. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  Malthus1  generalizations 
have  influenced  a  sizable  number  of  persons  to  assume  that 
long-time  trends  in  the  birth  rate  can  be  predicted  with  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy.   This  has  contributed  to  the  be- 
lief that  population  projections  may  be  made  with  relia- 
bility far  into  the  future.   Such  forecasts  often  are,  not 
only  grossly  in  error,  but  time  consuming,  thus  diverting 
attention  from  other  needed  demographic  research.   Never- 
theless, the  influence  of  Malthusian  thinking  has  made  such 
an  impact  on  society  in  general  that  his  writings  cannot 
legitimately  be  excluded  from  a  serious  consideration  of 
the  historical  development  of  demography. 

DeBow:   Population  Composition 

J.  D.  B.  DeBow  is  responsible  for  revolutionizing 
the  use  of  the  data  of  the  United  States  Census  of  1850, 
particularly  those  materials  which  deal  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  population.   The  procedures  he  instituted  for 
the  handling  of  census  materials  have  enabled  contemporary 
demographers  to  make  comparisons  of  many  population  charac- 
teristics back  to  that  year,  1850.   DeBow,  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Census  less  than  two  years,  had  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  obtaining  valuable  information  on  popula- 
tion composition  when  he  served  as  organizer  and  director 
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of  a  state  bureau  of  statistics  in  Louisiana.   There  he 
obtained  and  published  in  a  periodical  he  founded,  DeBow's 
Review,  valuable  data  on  the  age,  sex,  race,  national  ori- 
gin, residence,  fertility,  occupational  condition,  marital 
status  of  the  inhabitants,  mortality,  migration,  and  growth 
of  the  state's  population. 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  DeBow  compiled  and 
published  information  on  many  of  the  same  subjects  in  his 
Statistical  View  of  the  United  States  [12],  based  on  the 
census  of  1850.   This  work  became  another  landmark  in  the 
development  of  the  field  of  demography. 


Qu£tlet  and  Heuschling:   International 
Population  Statistics 


The  first  comprehensive  summary  of  population  data 
for  most  of  those  countries  which  had  instituted  and  begun 
to  refine  their  censuses  was  published  in  1866  as  Statisque 
internationale  du  mouvement  de  la  population  [13],*  by  two 
Belgian  statisticians,  Adolph  Qu^telet  and  Xavier  Heuschling. 
These  men  also  succeeded  in  leading  officials  from  the 
various  nations  to  agree  upon  and  adopt  a  common  statistical 
set  of  forms  to  use  in  their  respective  countries. 

Subsequently,  other  international  compilations  of 
population  data  were  made  by  the  French  Ministere  du  Tra- 


*Cited  by  [3:27]. 
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vail  et  de  la  Prevoyance  Social,  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Statistics  at  the  Hague  [14],*  and  the  League  of 
Nations  [15].*  After  World  War  II  the  task  of  compiling 
and  publishing  international  population  data  was  assumed  by 
the  United  Nations,  which  issued,  in  1949,  the  Demographic 
Yearbook  (1948)  [6]  and  has  continued  publishing  this 
annually  ever  since,  although  in  1951  the  yearbook  contained 
data  for  the  years  1949-50.* 

Wilcox  and  Thompson:   The  Fertility  Ratio 

For  many  years  the  students  of  population  had 
grappled  with  the  problem  of  how  to  arrive  at  a  reasonably 
reliable  measure  of  fertility.   The  registration  of  births 
was  often  far  from  complete  in  most  countries  of  the  world, 
so  the  computation  of  an  index  which  depended  upon  such 
data  was  almost  useless.   Walter  F.  Wilcox,  as  early  as 
1911,  presented  before  scholars  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  fertility  ratio  (sometimes  called  the  child-woman 
ratio),  which  is  computed  from  census  data  alone.   The 
ratio  is  simply  the  number  of  children  aged  0-4  to  the  num- 
ber of  women  of  childbearing  age,  15-44,  15-49,  or  20-49, 
multiplied  by  a  constant  of  100  or  1,000. 

While  Wilcox  first  introduced  the  fertility  ratio, 
it  was  his  student  Warren  S.  Thompson  who  popularized  it  by 


*Cited  by  [3:27]. 
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employing  the  ratio  to  measure  fertility  from  the  United 
States  Census  of  1920  and  publishing  the  results  [16].   The 
ratio  has  since  been  used  widely  by  demographers  to  measure 
the  rate  of  reproduction,  particularly  in  those  areas  of 
the  world  where  birth  statistics  are  not  yet  reliable. 

Smith:   State  Population  Analysis 

As  early  as  1937  T.  Lynn  Smith  introduced  valuable 
techniques  for  analyzing  a  population  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  distribution  of  its  inhabitants,  its  characteristics 
and  changes,  and  its  growth  [17].   His  methods  were  enlarged 
and  expanded  in  his  later  works  [18;  19;  20;  3].   The  frame 
of  reference  employed  by  Smith  has  since  been  used  and 
adapted  widely  by  other  demographers. 

Some  examples  of  the  more  important  studies  on  the 
populations  of  the  various  United  States,  listed  in  chrono- 
logical order  by  date  of  publication,  are  those  by  Petty 
[21],  Hawley  [22],  Knox  [23],  Thompson  [24]   Anderson  [25], 
Bertrand  [26],  Skrabanek  [27],  Zopf  [4],  and  Lind  [28]. 

National  Population  Studies 

A  number  of  demographers  have  undertaken  analyses 
of  national  populations,  and  it  is  worthwhile  to  note  some 
of  the  more  prominent.   Again,  among  the  first  to  use 
methods  of  demographic  analysis  in  the  study  of  the  entire 
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population  of  a  nation  was  T.  Lynn  Smith,  who  first  published 
the  results  of  his  research  on  Brazil  in  1946  [2].   Similar 
demographic  techniques  were  employed  by  Whetten  in  his 
volumes  on  Mexico  and,  later,  on  Guatemala  [29;  30],  Taylor 
on  Argentina  [31],  and  Nelson  on  Cuba  [32],  though  these 
works  were  not  devoted  to  the  study  of  population  alone. 
Lorimer  [33]  also  published  about  this  time  a  significant 
analysis  of  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Since  1950  there  have  been  a  considerable  number  of 
national  studies  of  population,  most  of  which  employ  methods 
of  analysis  very  similar  to  those  utilized  in  the  present 
study.   One  of  the  most  thorough  analyses  was  that  supervised 
by  Davis  [34]  on  India  and  Pakistan.   This  extensive  work 
pursues  all  aspects  of  the  populations  studied,  from  number 
and  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  to  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion, including  the  characteristics  of  and  changes  among 
the  peoples  involved.   Other  national  studies  which  followed 
soon  thereafter  are  those  by  Mayer  [35],  Lawrence  [36], 
Wynne  [37],  and  Mauldin  and  Akers  [38]. 

Based  on  the  1950  Census  of  the  Americas,  conducted 
simultaneously  for  the  first  time  by  most  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  (another  major  landmark  in  the  development 
of  demography),  Saunders  [39]  published  what  was  probably 
the  first  entire  volume  devoted  to  the  population  analysis 
of  a  country  in  Latin  America.   The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus continued  to  sponsor  population  studies  of  various 
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countries  of  the  world,  and  these  analyses  were  accomplished 
by  Meyers  and  Mauldin  [40],  Meyers  and  Campbell  [41],  Siegel 
[42],  and  Wynne  [43].   In  1957  Roberts  [44]  published  the 
first  demographic  study  on  a  single  country  or  territory  in 
the  Caribbean.   The  last  two  years  of  the  decade  also  saw  the 
publication  of  three  very  significant  national  demographic 
analyses,  Irene  Taeuber's  study  [45]  of  the  population  of 
Japan,  her  collaboration  with  Conrad  Taeuber  [46]  on  popula- 
tion changes  in  the  United  States,  and  Donald  Bogue's  very 
extensive  analysis  [47]  of  the  United  States  population. 

In  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  national  population 
studies  were  conducted  in  numerous  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  among  countries  in  development.   Some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  demographic  investigations  are 
those  conducted  by  Smith  [5],  Aird  [48],  Brass  e_t  a_l.  [49], 
Jones  [50],  Yabour  de  Caldera  [51],  and  Nitisastro  [52]. 
Finally,  a  monograph  by  Hathaway  e_t  a_l.   [53]  on  the  rural 
population  of  the  United  States  can  be  mentioned  as  an 
excellent  example  of  a  relatively  recent  study  which  em- 
ploys extensively  the  techniques  of  demographic  analysis. 

Demographic  Research  on  Mexico 

The  basis  for  gathering,  statistical  data  on  a  na- 
tional scale  in  Mexico  can  be  considered  to  have  begun  in 
1867  when  the  civil  registry,  Registro  Civil,  was  first 
established.   In  1882  the  registry  came  under  the  supervi- 
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sion  of  the  Mexican  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Direcci6n  General 
de  Estadistica,  which  was  founded  the  same  year.   The  first 
issue  of  the  Bureau's  statistical  yearbook,  Anuario  estadfs- 
tico  was  published  in  1894,  and  the  Boletin  demogr^fico  de 
la  Republica  Mexicana  was  begun  only  two  years  later.   Dr. 
Antonio  Penafiel,  Director  General  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, also  organized  and  supervised  the  country's  first 
general  census  of  population  in  1895. 

Both  the  Anuario  and  the  Boletin  demogra'f  ico  had  to 
be  discontinued  during  the  years  just  preceding  the  Mexican 
revolution,  1910-17,  but  in  1925  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
was  again  able  to  begin  publishing  compendia  of  statistical 
information  on  Mexico.   By  1930  when  the  country's  fifth 
general  census  was  conducted,  a  vast  storehouse  of  valuable 
information  was  being  compiled  in  the  decennial  enumera- 
tions and,  during  the  1930 's,  statistics  on  births  and 
deaths,  while  still  incomplete,  became  much  more  reliable 
than  before.   Nevertheless,  before  1940  there  was  little  in- 
terest in  demographic  studies,  and  what  was  published  was 
more  of  an  anthropological  and  historical  nature  [54;  55:9]. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  mention  one  Mexican  scholar, 
however,  who  was  a  dedicated  student  of  demography  even  as 
early  as  the  1930 's.   Gilberto  Loyo,  whose  name  has  been 
associated  with  statistical  and  economic  investigation  in 
Mexico  for  several  decades,  was  publishing  his  treatises 
on  aspects  of  the  population  of  Mexico  throughout  the  decade 
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before  1940.* 

In  1943  the  first  Interamerican  Demographic  Congress 
was  held  in  Mexico.   This  meeting  stressed  the  importance  of 
studying  the  relation  between  population  tendencies  and 
trends  to  social  and  economic  aspects  of  development  [59; 
55:10].   Undoubtedly,  this  Congress  helped  to  motivate 
Mexican  scholars  to  devote  more  time  to  strictly  demographic 
investigation,  and  the  results  have  been  several  studies  by 
Gilberto  Loyo  and  Julio  Duran  Ochoa  [60;  61;  62;  63].   While 
none  of  these  were  extensive  analyses  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, they  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  growing 
quantity  of  literature  on  Mexican  demography.   Duran  Ochoa, 
however,  did  publish,  in  i955,  a  rather  complete  analysis 
of  Mexico's  population,  based  primarily  on  data  from  the 
1940  and  1950  censuses  [64]. 

Various  institutions  have  contributed  to  demographic 
investigation  in  Mexico.   The  Instituto  de  Investigaciones 
Sociales  of  the  National  Autonomous  University  of  Mexico, 
founded  in  1933  and  reorganized  in  1938  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Lucio  Mendieta  y  Nunez,  has  published  various  speci- 
fic studies  on  population  in  its  journal  Revista  mexicana 


*Examples  of  Loyo's  writings  pertaining  to  demogra- 
phy, though  not  strictly  analytical  in  nature,  were  [56;  57 
58].   See  also  [55:9]. 
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de  sociologia*  and  one  work  exclusively  on  the  subject  of 
population  analysis  written  by  the  current  director  of  the 
institute,  Raul  Benitez  Zenteno  [66].   The  Instituto  has 
also  conducted  sample  surveys  on  fertility  and  other  aspects 
of  population  study. 

The  Centro  Latinoamericano  de  Demografia  (CELADE), 
situated  in  Santiago  de  Chile  and  founded  in  1958  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations,  has  also  contributed  to 
demographic  research  in  Mexico  by  placing  its  findings  at 
the  disposition  of  the  federal  government  and  of  other  in- 
stitutions in  Mexico  [67;  68]. 

In  1964  the  Centro  de  Estudios  Economicos  y  Demogrd- 
ficos  of  the  Colegio  de  Mexico  was  established  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  increasing  the  body  of  knowledge  in  demogra- 
phy and  economics,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  economic 
and  social  development.   The  Centro  trains  students  from 
throughout  Latin  America,  primarily  at  the  postgraduate 
level.   The  Centro,  under  the  direction  of  Raul  Benitez 
Zenteno  and  Gustavo  Cabrera  Acevedo  who  were  trained  at 
CELADE,  also  established  a  scientific  journal  in  the  fall 
of  1967,  Demografia  y_  economfa.   Since  its  founding  this 
quarterly  journal  has  been  dedicated  to  the  dissemination 
of  information  on  scholarly  subjects  related  to  demography, 
particularly  those  pertaining  to  Mexico  and  the  remainder 


*An  example  of  one  of  the  many  demographic  studies 
published  is  [65]. 
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of  Latin  America.   In  1970  the  Centro  sponsored  the  publica- 
tion of  a  composite  work  of  its  investigators,  which  has 
made  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  field  of  demography  [69]. 


PART  TWO 
NUMBER  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  INHABITANTS 


CHAPTER  III 
NUMBER  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  INHABITANTS 

The  present  analysis  of  Mexico's  population  commences 
with  a  study  of  the  number  and  geographic  distribution  of  the 
inhabitants  as  of  1970.   This  was  dictated  by  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  way  they  are  geographically 
distributed  throughout  a  specified  area  are  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  population  study.   These  aspects  are  of  in- 
trinsic value  in  that  often  the  first  evaluations  of  a  na- 
tion, or  other  political  unit,  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
size  of  its  population  and  the  number  of  persons  living  in 
a  given  unit  of  area. 

In  contemporary  society  the  essentials  about  the  num- 
ber and  distribution  of  a  nation's  inhabitants  also  frequent- 
ly are  needed  for  purposes  of  research  and  administration. 
For  example,  sociologists  need  these  data  before  they  can 
compute  indexes  of  criminality,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
marriage.   Economists  must  have  them  before  they  can  calcu- 
late the  ratios  which  are  utilized  in  their  analyses.   Demo- 
graphers themselves  must  use  the  counts  or  estimates  of  the 
number  of  persons  in  a  given  population  or  segment  of  it  if 
they  are  to  analyze  fertility,  mortality,  and  the  expectation 
..of  life  [3:41-42]. 
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Administrators  must  know  the  size  of  a  population 
and  where  the  inhabitants  are  located  spatially  in  order  to 
make  plans  for  the  present  and  the  future.   An  administra- 
tive or  political  unit  may  have  too  many  or  too  few  people 
for  the  unit's  natural  and  industrial  resources.   In  other 
words,  the  material  level  of  living  of  the  inhabitants  is 
inseparably  linked  to  their  number  and  distribution.   For 
example,  in  order  to  realize  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
potential  of  a  nation,  a  ready  supply  of  labor  must  be 
available  for  the  enterprises  attempted  in  a  given  area. 
Government  or  private  planners  find  facts  on  the  number  and 
spatial  arrangement  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  area  indispen- 
sible  to  the  decisions  of  whether  or  not  to  build  or  expand 
housing  developments,  schools,  hospitals,  churches,  or 
business  establishments  [19:6]. 

Mexico's  Relative  Position 

In  the  census  taken  on  28  January  1970,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  enumerated  in  Mexico  was  48,225,238  [1:3]. 
In  the  list  of  the  most -populous  countries  of  the  world, 
Mexico  ranks  rather  high. 

Table  I  contains  a  list  of  the  twenty-five  most- 
populous  nations  of  the  world,  according  to  the  1970  midyear 
population  estimates  made  by  the  United  Nations.   Of  the  more 
than  210  countries  and  territories  considered,  Mexico  ranked 
thirteenth  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  living  within  its 
national  boundaries. 
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With  regard  to  density  of  population,  or  the 
average  number  of  inhabitants  per  square  kilometer  of  land, 
in  1970  Mexico  had  an  index  of  24.5.   Among  the  nations 
which  had  more  inhabitants  than  Mexico,  only  Brazil,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States  of  America  had  lower 
population  densities. 

If  the  comparisons  are  restricted  to  the  Americas, 
Mexico  ranks  very  high.   In  Table  II  the  eighteen  Spanish 
American  countries  as  well  as  Brazil,  Haiti,  and  the  United 
States  are  ranked  according  to  population  size.   In  North 
America  only  the  United  States  exceeds  Mexico  in  population 
size.   In  Latin  America  Mexico  ranks  second  only  to  Brazil 
in  the  number  of  inhabitants  living  within  national  boundaries. 
The  population  of  Mexico  comprises  approximately  28  percent 
of  all  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  eighteen  countries  of 
Spanish  America.   Among  these  countries,  Mexico  has  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  inhabitants,  containing  over  twice  as 
many  as  Argentina  which  ranks  second. 

Distribution  Within  Mexico 

Mexico's  population  is  very  unevenly  distributed 
among  the  thirty-two  major  civil  divisions  (twenty-nine 
states,  two  territories,  and  a  federal  district)  of  which 
the  nation  is  composed.   (See  Table  III  and  Figure  1.)   The 
number  of  people  in  the  civil  divisions  ranged  from  less 
than  90,000  in  the  territory  of  Quintana  Roo  to  almost 
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7  million  in  the  Distrito  Federal,  which  alone  accounted 
for  over  14  percent  of  the  nation's  total  population. 

The  four  most-populous  civil  divisions  (Distrito 
Federal,  Mexico,  Veracruz,  and  Jalisco,  each  with  more  than 
3  million  people)  have  37  percent  of  the  country's  total 
number  of  inhabitants,  while  they  include  only  9  percent  of 
the  nation's  territory.   In  Table  III  the  civil  divisions 
have  been  grouped  into  geographical  regions.   It  should  be 
noted  that  all  of  the  seven  most-populous  divisions  are 
located  in  the  central  part  of  the  republic,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  generally  more  moderate  and  where  much  larger  con- 
centrations of  fertile  land  are  found  than  in  the  arid 
regions  of  the  north  and  north  central  parts  of  Mexico,  which 
are  characterized  by  extreme  temperatures. 

The  four  least-populous  civil  divisions  (Campeche, 
Colima,  and  the  territories  of  Baja  California  and  Quintana 
Roo)  together  contain  only  1.5  percent  of  Mexico's  total 
population,  although  they  include  9  percent  of  the  country's 
total  territory. 

In  1970,  for  the  first  time  in  Mexican  history, 
more  than  half  of  the  country's  thirty-two  divisions  had 
over  1  million  inhabitants,  while  only  fourteen  of  the  enti- 
ties had  populations  of  less  than  1  million. 

The  density  of  population  also  varied  enormously 
among  the  civil  divisions  of  Mexico,  thus  reflecting  the 
very  uneven  distribution  of  the  nation's  people.   Although 
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the  national  average  of  number  of  persons  per  square  kilo- 
meter is  only  24.5,  the  Federal  District  has  an  extremely 
high  concentration  index  of  4,585.8  persons  for  each  square 
kilometer  of  area.   In  stark  contrast  the  territories  of 
Baja  California  and  Quintana  Roo  had  fewer  than  two  persons 
per  square  kilometer.   The  four  largest  states  in  Mexico, 
in  area  (Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Coahuila,  and  Durango),  each 
located  in  the  arid  north  of  the  country,  had  a  density  of 
no  more  than  7.8  persons  per  square  kilometer.   This  is 
particularly  noteworthy  in  that  all  four  states  contain 
sizable  urban  centers.   In  other  words,  if  the  inhabitants 
living  in  these  centers  were  subtracted  from  the  total  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  each  state,  the  density  for  the  divi- 
sions would  be  very  much  lower.   Another  way  of  stating  this 
is  that  almost  no  inhabitants  live  on  the  thousands  of 
square  kilometers  of  dry,  dusty  land  in  this  part  of  the  re- 
public. 

With  the  exception  of  Nayarit,  which  borders  on  the 
largely  arid  north,  all  of  the  major  civil  divisions  in  the 
central  region  rank  with  those  having  the  highest  density 
of  population  in  the  nation.   In  fact,  58  percent  of  the 
country's  inhabitants  live  in  these  thirteen  entities,  which 
include  only  18  percent  of  the  national  territory. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  civil  division  with  the 
second-highest  density  of  the  nation,  the  state  of  Mexico, 
with  178.6  persons  per  square  kilometer,  borders  the  Distrito 
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Federal  on  three  sides.   The  index  for  this  state  was  only 
88.4  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  1960  [70:l].   As  might  be 
expected,  this  radical  change  in  density  is  due  primarily 
to  the  urban  sprawl  of  persons  who  work  in  the  Distrito 
Federal,  but  reside  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Mexico. 


PART  THREE 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  POPULATION 


CHAPTER  IV 


AGE  COMPOSITION 


• 


Few  features  of  Mexico's  population  are  of  greater 
significance  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed 
according  to  age.   For  at  least  three  reasons  an  adequate 
study  of  the  age  distribution  is  basic  to  almost  all  popu- 
lation  analyses  [3:151-52]. 

First,  age  is  one  of  the  most  important  characteris- 
tics of  the  individual.   The  way  he  thinks  and  behaves  as 
well  as  his  needs  are  all  closely  related  to  the  number  of 
years  he  has  lived.   Age  affects  such  diverse  matters  as  his 
occupation,  his  tendency  or  ability  to  migrate,  his  oppor- 
tunities for  parenthood,  and  even  his  survival  [20:148-49]. 

Second,  the  age  profile  is  a  fundamental  feature  of 
the  entire  society.   This  is  true  because  the  absolute  and 
relative  importance  of  the  different  age  groups  are  very 
closely  associated  with  social  and  economic  factors  in  the 
society.   Among  the  most  obvious  uses  of  age  data  are  those 
related  to  the  planning  of  military  activities,  educational 
facilities,  medical  institutions,  and  other  programs  of 
social  welfare.   Also,  many  private  organizations,  such  as 
large  companies  and  the  entire  life-insurance  business,  are 
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vitally  interested  in  obtaining  accurate,  reliable  data  on 
the  age  distribution  of  the  population. 

The  proportion  of  persons  in  the  productive  age 
ranges  (15-64)  of  a  society  is  a  vital  factor  in  determining 
its  ability  to  finance  social  programs  and  services  for 
those  persons  in  the  nonproductive  age  categories  (those 
under  15  and  65  and  over). 

Finally,  a  proper  study  of  the  age  distribution  of 
a  population  is  essential,  because  allowances  or  correc- 
tions for  the  age  factor  must  be  made  if  the  data  available 
are  to  be  reliable.   Since  the  age  factor  is  so  closely 
related  to  the  birth,  mortality,  and  marriage  rates,  and  to 
the  incidence  of  migration,  if  age  is  not  corrected  for, 
adequate  analyses  and  comparisons  involving  these  phenomena 
will  have  little  legitimate  significance. 

The  Reliability  of  Age  Data 

In  any  census  enumeration  certain  inaccuracies 
occur  in  the  gathering  of  the  age  data.   For  example,  respon- 
dents tend  to  round  off  their  ages  and  report  numbers  which 
end  with  zero.   This  is  particularly  true  for  persons  who 
have  reached  middle  age.   Only  slightly  less  pronounced  is 
the  tendency  for  persons  to  report  their  age  as  ending  in 
the  number  five,  particularly  from  age  forty-five  and  on. 
Even  numbers  such  as  thirty-six  or  forty-two,  for  example, 
tend  to  be  considerably  more  popular  in  age  distributions 
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than  are  the  odd  numbers.   Elderly  people  tend  to  add  a  few 
years  to  their  age,  and,  for  some  strange  reason,  children 
under  one  year  of  age  are  often  missed  by  census  enumerators. 

As  a  nation  gains  experience  in  conducting  its  cen- 
sus and  as  the  educational  level  of  the  population  is  lifted, 
all  of  the  errors  of  reporting  information  on  the  age  of 
respondents  decrease,  but  they  do  not  disappear  entirely. 
For  this  reason,  Smith  has  devised  the  following  method  for 
evaluating  the  extent  to  which  ages  are  reported  correctly: 


Take  the  distribution  of  ages  by  single  years, 
from  under  one  to  ninety-nine,  which  most 
modern  censuses  publish,  and  ignore  the  very 
few  who  have  passed  their  hundredth  birthdays 
or  whose  ages  are  unreported.   If  all  of  the 
ages  were  known  and  reported  correctly,  al- 
most exactly  10  percent  of  the  total  should 
be  in  the  first  year  of  age  and  the  others 
ending  with  zero,  another  10  percent  in  the 
other  ages  exactly  divisible  by  five,  40  per- 
cent in  other  even-number  ages,  and  the  re- 
maining 40  percent  in  the  odd-numbers  not 
divisible  exactly  by  five.   Thus  all  of  the 
tendencies  to  concentrate  mentioned  above 
should  reduce  the  percentages  in  the  last  of 
these  four  categories.   Consequently,  by  com- 
paring the  total  number  of  persons  reported 
in  the  age  groups  one,  three,  seven,  nine, 
eleven,  thirteen,  .  .  .  ninety-three,  ninety- 
seven,  and  ninety-nine,  with  the  figure 
corresponding  to  40  percent  of  the  total, 
one  may  secure  an  indicator  of  the  relia- 
bility with  which  the  ages  have  been  reported. 
Perfect  reporting  would  produce  a  score  of 
100,  whereas  any  concentration  of  the  ages 
ending  in  zero,  five,  or  the  other  even  num- 
bers would  produce  an  index  of  less  than  100. 
The  greater  the  error,  the  smaller  the  score. 

[3:152-54] 


The  score  for  the  total  population  of  Mexico  in  1960 
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was  81. 5,  indicating  a  considerable  amount  of  error  in  the 
age  data.   The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  these  people 
aged  ten  and  over  was  33.5  percent  in  I960.*  By  1970  sub- 
stantial improvement  had  been  made  in  the  accuracy  of  age 
reporting.   The  score  for  the  nation's  total  population  was 
87.5,  and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  had  decreased  to 
23.7  percent.**  This  improved  educational  status  of  the 
population,  the  government's  long  experience  in  census  taking, 
and  some  efforts  in  large  cities  to  allow  respondents  them- 
selves to  complete  the  census  questionnaire  are  probably  re- 
sponsible for  reducing  the  margin  of  error  in  age  reporting 
and  in  other  items  of  the  1970  census  inventory. 

In  1970  males  scored  88.6  in  the  accuracy  of  age 
data.   This  was  slightly  higher  than  the  score  for  females, 
86.4.   The  Federal  District,  in  which  only  9.1  percent  of 
the  population  was  illiterate  in  1970,  had  a  score  for  age 
reporting  of  92.5.   The  score  for  males  was  94.1  and  for 
females,  91.2.   In  contrast,  the  state  of  Chiapas,  which  had 
the  nation's  highest  proportion  of  illiterates,  43.3  per- 
cent, had  a  score  of  only  77.1  for  the  accuracy  of  its  age 
data  in  1970.   The  scores  for  males  in  the  state  was  79.0 


*Score  computed  from  data  in  [ 6(1962) : 204] .   Percen- 
tage of  illiteracy  calculated  from  data  in  [ 6(1963) :344] . 

,-      **Computed  from  data  in  [1:11,  85]. 
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and,  for  females,  74.9.*  The  above  scores  support  the 
assumption  that  age  reporting  will  be  more  accurate  in 
areas  which  have  a  higher  level  of  education  among  their 
population  and  that  scores  for  males  will  be  slightly 
higher  than  those  for  females. 

Factors  Affecting  Age  Distribution 

The  primary  factors  which  are  responsible  for  the 
general  configuration  of  any  age  distribution  in  a  popula- 
tion are  the  three  demographic  processes,  fertility,  mortality, 
and  migration.   When  these  three  processes  are  appreciably 
influenced  by  secondary  factors  such  as  wars  and  epidemics, 
it  is  well  to  take  them  into  consideration  also. 

Birth  rates  and  death  rates  usually  act  together  to 
influence  the  age  distribution.   For  example,  when  fertility 
is  high  and  mortality  is  low  or  declining,  a  high  propor- 
tion of  the  population  will  consist  of  children.   Likewise, 
the  population  will  be  dynamic  rather  than  relatively  static 
with  respect  to  its  growth.   This  is  true  since  the  number 
of  births  is  not  countered  by  an  approximately  equal  number 
of  deaths.   Mexico  currently  has  such  a  changing,  rapidly 
growing  population. 

The  age-sex  pyramid  is  a  graphic  representation 
which  portrays  the  absolute  and/or  relative  numbers  of  males 


^Computed  from  data  in  [1:11,  14-15,  85] 
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and  females  in  the  specific  age  groupings  of  a  given  popu- 
lation.  The  pyramid  reflects  the  societal  history  of  the 
population  for  almost  a  century.   Sharp  changes  in  the 
birth  rate,  precipitous  changes  in  the  death  rate,  large 
migrations,  and  such  matters  as  wars  and  epidemics  all 
leave  their  scars  on  the  pyramid. 

Age  and  sex  pyramids  for  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
of  America  are  compared  in  Figure  2.   It  can  be  noted  imme- 
diately that  the  pyramid  for  Mexico  is  squat  in  form  and  has 
a  very  broad  base.   In  contrast,  the  United  States  pyramid 
is  more  elongated  and  pear-shaped.   Neither  is  absolutely 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  its  center  column,  which  obviously 
indicates  that  males  and  females  comprise  differing  propor- 
tions of  the  population  in  almost  every  age  category. 

In  1970,  46.2  percent  of  Mexico's  total  population 
was  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age  compared  with  only  28.5 
percent  in  the  same  category  in  the  United  States.   Thus, 
Mexico  is  faced  with  a  great  challenge  to  provide  services 
for  this  age  group,  which  is  very  largely  unproductive. 

In  Mexico  50.2  percent  of  the  total  population  in 
1970  was  age  fifteen  to  sixty-four,  while  the  corresponding 
proportion  in  the  United  States  was  61.1  percent.   This 
means  that  approximately  one-half  of  Mexico's  inhabitants 
must  produce  enough  goods  and  services  for  the  remainder  of 
the  population. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  3.6  percent  of 
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Figure  2.   A  Comparison  of  the  Age-Sex  Pyramid  for  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  1970 
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the  people  of  Mexico  were  age  sixty-five  and  over  in  1970, 
while  9.9  percent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
were  in  this  age  category.   Thus,  as  yet  Mexico  can  give 
relatively  little  attention  to  providing  services  for  the 
elderly  as  compared  to  the  needs  of  senior  citizens  in  the 
United  States. 

In  other  words,  on  a  relative  basis  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexico,  children  are  162  percent  as  important,  per- 
sons in  the  productive  age  are  82  percent  as  important,  and 
those  in  the  aged  category  are  only  36  percent  as  important 
as  is  the  case  in  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  1930 's,  when  fairly  accurate  reporting  of 
the  number  of  births  became  available  in  Mexico,  the  birth 
rate  has  been  calculated  to  range  between  41  and  46.  Most 
years  it  has  hovered  between  44  and  46  [ 6(1969) :260-61; 
6(1970) :621],   During  the  same  period,  1930-70,  the  death 
rate  dropped  gradually  from  25.6  to  about  9.2  [ 6(1966) :346- 
47;  6(1970) :655] .   This  reduction  of  deaths  was  due  largely 
to  improved  medical  services  in  general  and  thus  was  spread 
over  many  age  groups  and  not  only  confined  to  a  few  of  them 
in  the  population.   In  addition,  mortality  is  usually  of 
less  significance  than  fertility  in  explaining  population 
changes.   Therefore,  since  changes  due  to  migrations,  wars, 
and  epidemics  have  been  negligible  during  the  forty-year 
period,  the  age-sex  pyramid  has  remained  relatively  unchanged 
in  its  basic  shape,  although  the  lowered  death  rate  has  con- 
tributed to  a  gradually  broadening  base.   It  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  the  last  time  the  form  of  the  age-sex  pyramid 
for  the  United  States  approximated  the  shape  of  the  1970 
pyramid  for  Mexico  was  in  1850.* 

One  serious  war  and  one  epidemic  did  have  an  observable 
effect  on  the  form  of  Mexico's  age-sex  pyramid  for  1970.   From 
1910  to  1917,  the  Mexican  revolution,  a  bloody  civil  war,  was 
waged  in  the  national  territory.   Also  during  this  period  a 
world-wide  epidemic  of  influenza  swept  across  the  country. 
These  two  factors  decimated  the  population  of  approximately 
1.25  million  persons  [71:364].   For  the  only  time  in  Mexican 
censal  history,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  total  national 
population.   At  the  time  of  the  census  in  1921,  there  were 
825,589  fewer  persons  reported  to  be  in  the  population  than 

in  the  previous  census  of  1910.** 

- 

The  deaths  of  combatants  in  time  of  war  are  largest 
in  the  ages  twenty  to  thirty.   Since  the  revolution  occurred 
over  fifty  years  before  the  time  of  the  1970  census,  its 
effects  are  not  as  easily  detected  on  the  most  recent  age- 
sex  pyramid.   Nevertheless,  the  careful  observer  will  note 
that  there  is  a  rather  marked  decrease  in  the  percent  of 
the  population  in  the  age  groups  of  the  pyramid  beginning 
with  age  seventy-five.   The  persons  in  this  age  category 


*For  a  graphic  comparison  of  the  age-sex  pyramid  for 
the  United  States  in  1850  and  that  of  Brazil  in  1950,  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  pyramid  for  Mexico  in  1970,  see  [5]. 

**Computed  from  data  in  [ 72(1938) : 56-57] . 
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and  those  immediately  above  it  participated  most  actively 
in  the  military  aspects  of  the  revolution.   Age-sex  pyramids 
for  previous  censal  years  are  not  reproduced  here,  but  they 
reflect  even  more  clearly  the  deaths  which  occurred  during 
the  conflict. 

The  second  principal  effect  of  a  serious  war  upon 
the  age  distribution  of  a  nation's  population  is  the  sharp 
decline  in  the  birth  rate  during  the  conflict.   While 
married  men  were  away  from  their  wives,  the  rate  remained 
low.   Then,  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  war, 
the  birth  rate  rises  sharply  for  a  year  or  so  to  heights 
considerably  above  those  before  the  war  and  then  falls  again 
to  resume  the  prewar  trend.   The  relatively  small  number  of 
babies  born  during  the  years  of  the  war  causes  an  indenta- 
tion in  the  age-sex  pyramid  at  the  age  groups  which  corres- 
pond to  the  persons  born  during  the  conflict.   In  Figure  2 
the  relatively  low  percentages  of  age  groups  fifty  to  fifty- 
four  and  fifty-five  to  fifty-nine  are  due  to  the  low  birth 
rate  during  the  revolution.   It  should  be  observed  that  age 
groups  thirty  to  thirty-four  and  thirty-five  to  thirty-nine 
follow  a  very  similar  pattern  in  that  they  correspond  to  the 
period  in  which  those  relatively  few  children  born  during 
the  revolution  had  themselves  reached  the  age  when  their 
children  were  born. 

It  can  also  be  noted  that  the  age  categories  forty- 
five  to  forty-nine  and  twenty-five  to  twenty-nine  are 
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unusually  large  since  they  represent  the  relatively  high 
number  of  births  immediately  following  the  revolution  and 
the  correspondingly  large  birth  rate  twenty  years  later 
when  these  persons  reached  the  child-bearing  period. 

Large-scale  migrations  also  affect  the  age  distri- 
bution of  a  population.   The  nature  of  the  migration  and 
the  distance  traveled  are  the  two  principal  factors  which 
determine  the  extent  to  which  males  and  females  of  various 
ages  participate  in  the  migrations  [3:163].   For  example, 
most  of  those  who  migrate  long  distances,  namely  from  one 
country  to  another,  are  young  adults  and  are  predominantly 
male.   On  the  other  hand,  those  who  migrate  to  urban  areas 
from  the  surrounding  countryside  are  largely  female  in  sex 
and  are  in  their  late  teens  and  early  twenties. 

It  is  known  that  a  sizable  number  of  young  adult 
males,  legally  or  illegally,  cross  the  border  into  the  United 
States  each  year  in  search  of  employment.   Although  most  of 
these  men  eventually  return  to  Mexico,  this  temporary  emi- 
gration from  Mexico  is  one  factor  which  can  help  to  explain 
the  decidedly  lower  proportion  of  males  than  females  in  the 
age  groups  from  ages  fifteen  through  twenty-nine.   Also,  it 
is  a  known  fact  that  women  understate  their  ages,  and  this 
would  put  many  women  who  actually  are  ages  thirty  through 
thirty-two  into  the  under-thirty  category.*  No  such  thing 


*A  detailed  study  of  this  phenomenon  is  found  in 
[73]. 
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Rural-Urban  Differences 

Figure  3  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  differences 
between  the  age  profiles  of  urban  and  rural  people.   Figure 
4  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  two  residence  categories 
contain  more  or  less  than  their  pro  rata  shares  of  persons 
in  each  of  the  five-year  age  groupings.   In  the  latter 
figure,  the  proportion  of  the  nation's  population  which  falls 
in  each  age  group  is  made  equivalent  to  100,  and  the  result- 
ing computed  index  number  shows  the  degree  to  which  the  per- 
centage of  those  in  the  corresponding  ages  for  a  given  resi- 
dential group  is  above  or  below  that  proportion  [4:39]. 

Careful  observation  of  Figures  3  and  4  indicates 
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is  true  for  men. 

Mexico  has  not  permitted  large-scale  immigration 
during  the  last  100  years.   Thus,  this  factor  has  not 
appreciably  altered  the  shape  of  the  age-sex  pyramid  for 
the  total  population  in  1970.   Migration  within  the  country 
has  been  considerable,  however,  and  this  will  be  discussed 
in  the  following  section  and  in  a  later  chapter. 

Variations  Within  Mexico 

Within  Mexico  there  are  many  variations  in  the  age 
distributions,  such  as  the  differences  between  those  for 
persons  living  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  and  those 
living  in  the  different  major  civil  divisions  of  the  nation. 
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Figure  3.   Age-Sex  Pyramid  for  the  Rural  and  Urban 
Populations  of  Mexico,  1970 
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that  in  1970  the  urban  areas  of  Mexico  were  characterized 
by  nearly  their  pro  rata  share  of  both  male  and  female 
children  under  fifteen.   The  cities  had  a  consistently 
higher  proportional  share  of  the  nation's  population  of 
females  from  about  age  thirteen  to  the  end  of  the  life  span. 
Undoubtedly  the  primary  factor  in  explaining  this  phenomenon 
is  that  as  soon  as  they  enter  their  teens,  many  girls  in 
Mexico  in  rural  areas  migrate  to  the  cities  to  attend  more 
advanced  schools  or  find  jobs  as  household  servants  and  in 
other  occupations.   Most  of  them  never  return  to  their  for- 
mer homes  to  live. 

The  urban  districts  were  also  characterized  by  a 
slightly  better-than-fair  share  of  males  aged  sixteen  to 
fifty-seven  and  a  gradually  increasing  underrepresentation 
of  them  aged  fifty-eight  and  over.   Since  a  major  trend 
toward  migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas  did  not  begin 
until  the  1940 's  in  Mexico,  men  fifty-seven  and  over  did  not 
participate  in  this  migration  and  thus  have  continued  to 
live  in  rural  districts. 

Conversely,  in  1970  rural  areas  had  an  overrepresen- 
tation  of  both  male  and  female  children.   This  was  due  pri- 
marily to  the  higher  birth  rate  in  agricultural  districts 
as  compared  to  the  cities.   The  rural  areas  have  an  under- 
representation of  males  and  females  during  most  of  their 
productive  ages.   This  pattern  continues  with  respect  to 
females  for  the  remainder  of  their  life  cycle,  but  there  is 
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an  overrepresentation  of  males  after  age  fifty-seven  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  older  age  group  did  not  migrate  in  large 
numbers  to  the  cities. 

Variations  by  Civil  Divisions 

As  is  generally  known,  there  is  considerable  dis- 
similarity in  the  age  distribution  of  the  major  civil  divi- 
sions relative  to  the  proportions  of  the  young,  those  in  the 
productive  ages,  and  the  elderly  [3:171-75].   In  1970  the 
relative  importance  of  those  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
for  example,  ranged  from  highs  of  50.6  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation  in  Zacatecas,  49.7  percent  in  Tabasco,  and  48.8  per- 
cent in  Durango  to  lows  of  42.5  percent  in  Yucatan  and  41.5 
percent  in  the  Distrito  Federal. 

Equally  pronounced  were  the  variations  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  population  aged  fifteen  through  sixty-four. 
The  proportions  ranged  from  55.1  percent  in  the  Distrito 
Federal,  52.9  percent  in  Yucatan,  and  51.6  percent  in  Nuevo 
Leon  to  47.0  percent  in  Tabasco  and  45.3  percent  in  Zacatecas. 

The  least  amount  of  variation  is  noted  in  the  popu- 
lations of  those  aged  sixty-five  and  over.   The  relative 
importance  of  this  group  ranged  from  4.8  percent  in  Tlaxcala, 
4.6  percent  in  Yucatan,  and  4.4  percent  in  Puebla  to  3.0 
percent  in  Chiapas,  2.6  percent  in  the  territory  of  Baja 
California,  and  2.5  percent  in  the  territory  of  Quintana  Roo. 

The  degree  of  the  variation  throughout  Mexico  in 
the  relative  importance  of  the  children,  those  persons  in 
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the  productive  ages,  and  the  elderly  can  be  noted  easily  by 
the  indexes  presented  in  Table  IV.   If  each  major  civil  divi- 
sion had  contained  in  1970  exactly  the  same  proportion  of 
those  persons  in  each  age  category  that  the  age  group  con- 
tained  of  the  national  population,  all  of  the  indexes  would 
be  100.   For  example,  in  Morelos  46.2  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion was  under  age  fifteen,  the  same  proportion  as  that  in 
the  entire  nation,  so  the  index  for  Morelos  is  100.   However, 
in  the  state  of  Mexico,  48.7  percent  of  the  population  was 
less  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  whereas  the  corresponding 
proportion  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  only  46.2  percent. 
Thus,  the  state  has  an  index  number  of  105. 

As  always,  births,  deaths,  and  migrations  are  the 
three  factors  which  are  immediately  responsible  for  varia- 
tions  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  age  cate- 
gories.  In  1970  the  relatively  high  proportions  of  children 
in  the  populations  of  Zacatecas  and  Durango,  for  example, 
are  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  heavy  migrations  of  persons 
in  the  economically  productive  ages  out  of  the  civil  divi- 
sions.  Another  factor  is  that  these  states  have  high  pro- 
portions of  their  total  populations  residing  in  rural  areas 
where  the  birth  rate  is  known  to  be  higher  than  in  urban 
districts.   (See  Table  V.)   The  high  rural  birth  rate  is 
also  undoubtedly  a  major  factor  in  explaining  the  high  pro- 
portion of  the  young  in  Tabasco.   (Compare  Tables  IV  and  V.) 


On  the  other  hand,  the  low  proportion  of  the  young 
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in  the  Federal  District  exists  for  the  following  two  reasons: 
(1)  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  division's  population  is 
urban  and  has  a  relatively  low  birth  rate,  and  (2)  there  has 


*In  1970  over  41  percent  of  the  population  of  Baja 
California  had  been  born  outside  of  the  state,  and  in  Quin- 
tana  Roo  over  45  percent  of  the  inhabitants  were  nonnative- 
born.   Computed  from  [1:3,  57-66]. 


been  a  heavy  flow  of  migrants  into  the  Federal  District, 
thereby  increasing  the  proportion  of  persons  in  the  produc- 
tive ages. 

The  very  low  proportions  of  the  elderly  in  the  state 
of  Baja  California  and  the  territory  of  Quintana  Roo  are  ex- 
plained primarily  by  the  fact  that  these  two  civil  divisions 
have  received  relatively  large  numbers  of  migrants  in  recent 
decades.*  Consequently,  they  are  inhabited  largely  by  the 
young  and  middle-aged  rather  than  by  the  aged.  On  the  other 
extreme,  the  very  high  proportion  of  the  elderly  found  in 
Tlaxcala  is  due  to  a  heavy  migration  of  persons  away  from 
the  state  for  decades. 

Dependency  Ratios 

The  age  profile  of  population  also  determines  the 
ratio  which  exists  between  the  proportion  of  persons  who 
are  in  economically  productive  ages.   Societies  differ  with 
respect  to  the  ages  at  which  their  members  are  expected  to 
be  employed  or  gain  a  livelihood.   In  Mexico,  for  example, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  ten-  or  twelve-year-old  boys 
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selling  newspapers  or  shining  shoes  and  girls  of  this  age 
working  as  domestic  servants,  at  least  part  time.   Neverthe- 
less, for  purposes  of  international  comparison,  this  study 
follows  the  total  dependency  ratio  used  by  Smith,  Hitt,  and 
others,  which  designates  the  dependent  ages  as  those  under 
age  fifteen  and  those  aged  sixty-five  and  over  [19:56].   The 
productive  part  of  the  population  is  therefore  those  persons 
aged  fifteen  to  sixty-four  inclusive. 

In  1970  the  dependency  ratio  in  Mexico  as  a  whole 
was  99.6  dependent  consumers  per  100  producers.   (See  Table 
V.)  This  means  that  there  were  almost  exactly  as  many  per- 
sons who  were  not  in  the  productive  ages  as  there  were  in 
this  category.   Another  way  of  stating  this  is  to  say  that 
one-half  of  Mexico's  population  is  responsible  for  providing 
goods  and  services  for  both  themselves  and  the  dependent 
half.   Such  a  task  is  enormous,  particularly  for  a  country 
still  very  much  in  development.   By  way  of  contrast  it  can 
be  noted  that  the  dependency  ratio  for  the  United  States  in 
1970  was  only  62.2.   Thus,  in  Mexico  as  a  whole,  the  load 
of  feeding  and  providing  for  its  inhabitants  was  60.1  per- 
cent heavier  than  that  of  the  United  States,  obviously  a 
nation  much  more  developed  and  able  to  provide  for  its  own 
residents. 

Within  Mexico  the  ratio  of  dependents  to  producers 
varies  considerably  between  the  urban  and  rural  populations. 
In  1970  the  urban  dependency  ratio  was  93.8,  while  for  the 


• 
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rural  population  it  was  110.1.   This  difference  becomes  even 
more  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  approximate 
median  income  of  the  economically  active  population  which 
was  engaged  in  occupations  such  as  those  related  to  agricul- 
ture, cattle-raising,  and  fishing  was  59  percent  lower  than 
it  was  for  all  other  occupations  combined.*  This  means  that 
the  more  urbanized  civil  divisions  of  the  country  such  as 
the  Distrito  Federal  and  Nuevo  Le6n,  which  have  propor- 
tionately fewer  dependents,  but  higher  incomes,  than  the 
more  rural  federal  entities,  must  assume  a  major  part  of 
the  cost  of  services  which  the  government  provides  for 
those  inhabitants  who  live  in  remote  areas  of  the  republic. 
(See  Table  V.)   In  addition,  high  dependency  ratios  and  low 
incomes  in  rural  areas  are  primary  factors  which  have  moti- 
vated many  young  adults  during  the  last  few  decades  to  mi- 
grate from  rural  to  already  overcrowded  urban  areas  through- 
out Mexico.   These  migrations  further  augment  the  dependency 
ratio  in  rural  districts  by  reducing  the  proportion  of  pro- 
ductive persons  and  necessitate  an  even  greater  burden  on 
the  cities  to  divert  the  fruits  of  their  labor  force  to  help 
support  rural  populations  [4:59-60]. 


*Computed  from  [1:288] 
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Trends 

From  1910  to  1921  there  was  a  pronounced  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  children  under  age  fifteen  and  a  slightly 
less  pronounced  increase  in  the  proportion  of  persons  aged 
fifteen  to  sixty-four,  while  the  percentage  of  the  elderly 
rose  slightly.   (See  Figure  5.)   The  decline  in  the  propor- 
tion of  children  in  the  population  reflects  the  greatly  re- 
duced birth  rate  during  the  time  of  the  Mexican  revolution, 
which  lasted  most  of  the  eleven-year  period.   The  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  percentage  of  people  aged  fifteen  to 
sixty-four  would  have  been  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the 
deaths  of  many  adults  during  the  war  and  during  the  great  in- 
fluenza epidemic. 

From  1921  to  1970  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the 
proportion  of  children  to  rise  continually  with  a  concomi- 
tant decrease  in  the  percentage  of  persons  in  the  productive 
ages,  while  the  proportion  of  persons  aged  sixty-five  and 
over  continued  to  rise  gradually.   The  major  explanation  for 
these  phenomena  is  the  fact  that  while  after  the  war  the 
birth  rate  rose  rapidly,  but  quickly  returned  to  a  prewar 
level  and  remained  there  over  the  five  decades,  the  mortality 
rate  during  the  same  period  has  been  continually  decreasing. 
Since  the  infant  mortality  rate  particularly  has  been  re- 
duced in  recent  decades,  and  the  birth  rate  has  not  fallen, 
the  proportion  of  children  has  grown  steadily  greater. 
—       It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  trend 
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of  the  last  fifty  years  with  respect  to  the  increasing  pro- 
portion of  children  in  the  population  will  continue  during 
the  decade  of  the  1970' s.   To  the  contrary,  there  are  three 
good  reasons  to  believe  that  there  will  probably  be  a  leveling 
off  of  the  percentage  of  persons  under  fifteen  in  the  popula- 
tion. 

First,  the  death  rate  in  Mexico  has  just  about 
ceased  to  drop,  at  least  significantly,  and  it  is  now  much 
more  difficult  to  reduce  substantially  the  percentage  of  in- 
fant deaths  in  the  population. 

In  the  second  place,  since  migration  toward  urban 
areas  probably  will  continue  in  Mexico  for  the  unforeseeable 
future,  and  the  birth  rate  for  those  living  in  the  cities  is 
known  to  be  lower  than  that  for  rural  residents,  in  the  near 
future  the  nation's  fertility  rate  should  begin  to  decline 
gradually. 

Third,  the  Mexican  government  has  officially  announced 
a  program  to  encourage  family  planning,  effective  as  of 
January  1973.   Though  it  may  take  many  years  for  such  a  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  birth  rate  appreciably,  certainly  it  will 
make  some  contribution  toward  at  least  slowing  the  trend  of 
previous  years. 

The  proportion  of  persons  aged  sixty-five  and  over  in 
Mexico  will  probably  continue  to  rise  gradually  as  the  popu- 
lation slowly  ages.   If  there  are  unusual  breakthroughs  in 
the  methods  of  prolonging  life,  this  rise  could  be  more  preci- 
pitous. 


CHAPTER  V 


SEX  COMPOSITION 


Among  a  person's  most  important  characteristics  is 
whether  he  is  male  or  female.   A  person's  sex  directly 
affects  his  attitudes,  activities,  and  needs,  as  well  as  the 
social  and  economic  roles  within  the  society  which  he  or  she 
plays  [3:187-88]. 

Furthermore,  the  relative  proportions  of  males  and 
females  in  a  given  population  contribute  greatly  in  determin- 
ing the  tempo  and  type  of  life  which  is  carried  on  within 
the  society.   Life  differs  greatly  in  mining  camps,  agricul- 
tural districts,  or  pioneer  areas,  where  males  predominate, 
from  that  in  textile  centers  and  residential  cities,  where 
there  are  many  more  women  than  men  [19:61]. 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  with  re- 
spect to  the  age  factor,  the  sex  composition  of  a  popula- 
tion is  also  very  important,  because  the  demographer  must 
control  or  correct  for  it  if  he  hopes  to  isolate  and  measure 
other  significant  variables.   For  example,  it  would  be 
pointless  to  compare  the  birth  rate  of  the  frontier  terri- 
tories of  Baja  California  and  Quintana  Roo  with  that  of  the 
highly  urbanized  Distrito  Federal  without  making  necessary 
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adjustments  for  the  contrasting  differences  in  the  lack  of 
balance  between  the  sexes  of  these  major  divisions  of  Mexico's 
territory.   In  addition  to  affecting  the  birth  rate,  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in  a  population  also  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  marriage  and  death  rates. 

Data  and  Indexes 

In  the  present  study  the  index  used  to  analyze  the 
sex  composition  is  the  sex  ratio,  the  number  of  males  per 
100  females,  which  is  the  index  used  most  commonly  by 
demographers  around  the  world.   It  is  computed  by  dividing 
the  number  of  males  in  the  given  population  by  the  number  of 
females  and  multiplying  the  result  by  100. 

One  should  keep  in  mind  the  following  facts  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  births,  deaths,  and  migrations 
affect  the  sex  ratio  in  a  population:   (1)  at  birth  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes  is  relatively  high,  about  105  males 
per  100  females,  (2)  usually  at  every  age  the  mortality 
rate  for  males  is  higher  than  that  for  females,  (3)  in  mi- 
grations of  an  international  nature,  in  which  long  distances 
are  spanned,  males  far  outnumber  females,  and  (4)  in  migra- 
tions where  short  distances  are  involved,  such  as  the  move- 
ment from  the  countryside  to  cities  nearby,  females  predomi- 
nate among  the  migrants  [3:195]. 

Since  the  question  on  sex  is  usually  the  simplest 
and  most  unambiguous  inquiry  on  a  census  schedule,  responses 
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to  it  are  among  the  most  reliable  of  any  data  gathered  in 
the  enumeration  of  a  population.   However,  imperfections  in 
the  securing  and  tabulating  of  the  data  are  manifested  when 
the  sex  composition  of  the  population  is  broken  down  accord- 
ing  to  residential  and  age  groups.   Each  year  an  estimated 
600,000  Mexican  males,  particularly  from  rural  areas,  mi- 
grate to  the  United  States,  either  legally  or  illegally, 
and  there  is  often  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  their  return  [74:1,  14].   Thus,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
miss  some  of  these  in  the  census  enumeration.   Unfortunately, 
also,  when  the  data  on  sex  are  broken  down  by  age  groups,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  information  is  among  the  least 
reliable  in  the  census  compilations.   The  reason  for  this  is 
that  females  in  early  adulthood  tend  to  report  themselves 
as  somewhat  younger  than  their  actual  ages.   Figure  6  and 
Table  VI  have  been  prepared  to  illustrate  this  fact. 

The  sex  ratio  in  Mexico  at  birth  is  around  105,  and 
at  all  ages  the  mortality  rate  among  males  is  higher  than 
among  females.   As  a  result,  in  a  total  population  unaffected 
by  large-scale  wars  or  international  migration,  the  sex  ratio 
should  decline  gradually  with  the  increasing  age  until,  in 
the  advanced  ages,  it  becomes  as  low  as  seventy-five,  or 
even  lower.   Accordingly,  the  curve  would  reach  the  base 
line  100  somewhere  from  about  age  thirty-five  to  forty-five.* 


*For  a  more  extensive  discussion  of  how  it  can  be 
determined  that  women  understate  their  ages,  see  [19:62-67; 
3:190-95]. 
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However,  observing  Figure  6  it  is  clear  that  the  curve  tends 
to  resemble  a  very  elongated  S  lying  on  its  side.   While 
the  average  sex  ratio  for  the  persons  aged  zero  to  nine  is 
well  above  100,  as  expected,  there  is  a  precipitous  decline 
in  the  curve  until  it  reaches  a  sex  ratio  of  91.8  in  the 
group  aged  twenty  to  twenty-four.   Then,  the  curve  reverses 
itself  and  rises  to  102.8  for  the  age  group  forty-five  to 
forty-nine,  at  which  point  another  decrease  begins  and 
carries  the  index  down  to  74.8  for  the  group  aged  eighty- 
five  and  over. 

Apparently,  women  who  are  twenty  and  older  would 
like  to  be  considered  a  few  years  younger,  and,  consequently, 
they  purposely  misstate  their  ages  to  the  census  enumerators. 
This  understatement  of  age  causes  women  who,  in  reality,  are 
twenty  to  twenty-four  years  of  age  to  be  counted  in  the 
f ifteen-to-nineteen  age  group,  some  in  the  twenty-five-to- 
twenty-nine  group  to  be  classed  in  the  twenty-to-twenty-four 
category,  and  so  on.   The  result  is  that  an  abnormally  high 
proportion  of  women  are  enumerated  as  being  aged  fifteen 
to  twenty-nine,  and  a  correspondingly  low  proportion  of  fe- 
males are  reported  to  be  aged  thirty  to  fifty-four,  or  there- 
abouts.  This  causes  a  low  sex  ratio  in  the  first  group  and 
a  comparatively  high  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the  second. 
In  the  advanced  ages  there  is  a  tendency  for  women  to  over- 
state their  ages,  thus  reducing  the  sex  ratio  very  sharply. 

Table  VI  also  indicates  that  the  understatement  of 
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women's  ages  is  the  factor  which  causes  the  S-shaped  curve 
of  sex  ratios  by  age.   Excluding  death  and  migration,  the 
persons  who  were  in  the  age  groups  five  to  nine,  ten  to 
fourteen,  and  fifteen  to  nineteen,  in  one  census,  would  be 
the  persons  aged  fifteen  to  nineteen,  twenty  to  twenty-four, 
and  twenty-five  to  twenty-nine,  respectively,  at  the  time 
of  a  succeeding  decennial  census.   If  the  ages  were  reported 
correctly,  the  age  groups  for  both  males  and  females  would 
diminish  by  approximately  the  same  percentage  due  to  the 
number  of  deaths.   However,  it  should  be  noted  that  while 
the  proportionate  reduction  in  the  males  is  a  total  for  the 
three  age  groups  of  30.9  percent  over  the  ten-year  period, 
the  corresponding  decrease  for  the  females  is  only  9.0  per- 
cent.  This  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  inflation  of  the  num- 
ber of  females  because  of  the  practice  of  older  women  under- 
stating their  ages. 

The  discrepancies  mentioned  above  destroy  much  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  data  on  the  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion when  sex  is  cross-classified  with  age.   Thus,  the 
reliability  is  particularly  reduced  in  such  indexes  as  the 
rates  of  reproduction,  expectation  of  life,  marital  status, 
and  educational  status.   In  addition,  the  fact  that  women 
report  their  ages  as  chronologically  lower  complicates 
greatly  the  analysis  of  such  matters  as  rural -urban  migra- 
tion. 
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Variations  Within  the  Nation 

In  1970  the  Mexican  census  indicated  that  there 
were  24,065,614  males  and  24,159,624  females,  or  99.6  males 
for  each  100  females.   This  comparatively  high  sex  ratio  is 
due  to  a  heavy  concentration  of  the  population  in  the 
younger  years  of  life.   The  ratio  would  be  even  higher  if 
Mexico  were  not  losing  each  year  a  significant  number  of 
males  who  migrate  to  the  United  States. 

The  sex  composition  varies  considerably  in  Mexico, 
as  can  be  seen  when  one  takes  into  account  such  factors  as 
age,  place  of  residence,  and  ethnic  composition  of  the 
population.   Actually,  these  factors  always  need  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  order  to  interpret  correctly  the  data 
on  sex.   For  example,  if  the  total  population  of  a  civil 
division  had  a  sex  ratio  of  only  ninety-three  and  the  popu- 
lation was  composed  of  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  per- 
sons living  in  urban  districts,  then  this  would  have  much 
more  significance  in  explaining  a  low  marriage  rate  and 
fertility  rate  than  the  mere  fact  that  the  sex  ratio  itself 
was  low. 

Variations  by  Civil  Divisions  and  Age 

Table  VTI  contains  data  showing  the  sex  ratios  in 
the  total  population  and  in  all  of  the  major  civil  divisions 
of  Mexico  in  1970,  with  the  material  for  age  further  subdi- 
vided so  as  to  give  the  indexes  for  three  broad  age  groups. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  two  territories,  Quintana  Roo 
and  Baja  California,  have  the  highest  sex  ratios  in  the 
country.   This  is  probably  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
these  are  largely  frontier  areas  which  have  attracted  a 
disproportionate  number  of  males.   In  them  the  sex  ratios 
are  especially  high  among  persons  in  the  economically  pro- 
ductive age  groups. 

In  contrast  to  the  high  proportion  of  males  found 
in  Mexico's  frontier  populations,  in  the  Distrito  Federal, 
the  nation's  most  populous  and  most  highly  urbanized  civil 
division,  the  sex  ratio  is  only  93.4.   Undoubtedly,  such  a 
low  index  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  heavy  influx  of 
females  into  the  city  to  work  as  domestic  servants  and  in 
other  occupations.   The  sex  ratio  of  89.7  among  those  per- 
sons in  the  productive  age  group  of  the  Distrito  further 
helps  to  substantiate  this  proposition.   The  extremely  low 
proportion  of  males  among  the  elderly,  63.8,  indicates,' 
not  only  that  women  outlive  men,  but  that  relatively  few  of 
the  females  who  migrated  to  the  Distrito  Federal  have  re- 
turned to  retire  in  the  areas  of  Mexico  from  which  they 
came.   Sex  ratios  for  those  aged  seventy-five  and  over  may 
be  somewhat  lower  than  normal  due  to  the  deaths  during  the 
years  of  the  Mexican  revolution  of  many  males  who  now  would 
be  in  this  age  group. 
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Rural-Urban  Differences 

There  are  marked  variations  in  the  proportions  of 
the  sexes  of  the  rural  and  urban  populations  of  Mexico. 
Farming  areas  are  generally  characterized  by  very  high  sex 
ratios,  and  urban  populations,  by  very  low  ones.   This  holds 
true  for  every  major  civil  division  in  Mexico  in  1970. 
(See  Table  VTII.)   The  proportion  of  the  sexes  for  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  was  104.6  in  rural  areas,  while  the  sex 
ratio  for  the  total  urban  population  was  only  96.2.   Also, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  the  various  major  civil  divisions, 
the  urban  populations  of  places  of  less  than  20,000  inhabi- 
tants generally  have  higher  sex  ratios  than  those  of  the 
larger,  urban  centers. 

Among  married  persons,  the  proportions  of  the  sexes 
are  approximately  equal.   Therefore,  a  high  sex  ratio  in 
rural  areas  means  that  a  male  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits who  is  seeking  a  wife  has  the  odds  against  him, 
whereas  the  low  sex  ratio  in  urban  districts  prevents 
thousands  of  women  in  the  cities  from  finding  male  life 
companions.   Both  the  marriage  rate  and  the  birth  rate  are 
lower  than  what  they  would  be  if  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  were  balanced  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Table  VIII  also  gives  some  indication  as  to  which 
major  civil  divisions  have  experienced  a  disproportionately 
heavy  internal  migration  of  females  from  rural  to  urban 
areas.   This  can  be  learned  by  comparing  the  sex  ratios  of 
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the  rural  population  with  those  of  the  urban  areas  having 
20,000  and  more  inhabitants.   Where  a  relatively  large 
difference  exists  between  the  sex  ratios  of  those  two  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  as  is  the  case  in  Campeche,  Nayarit, 
Sinaloa,  and  Tlaxcala,  this  type  of  short-distance  migration 
probably  has  occurred  on  a  large  scale.   The  prime  example 
of  this  phenomenon  in  Mexico  is  the  heavy  and  constant  move- 
ment of  young  women  to  Mexico  City  from  the  rural  areas  or 
civil  divisions  which  are  geographically  near  the  Distrito 
Federal. 

Variations  among  Nativity  and  Ethnic  Groups 

There  are  some  notable  differences  between  the  sex 
ratios  of  the  various  nativity  and  ethnic  groups  of  Mexico's 
population.   The  1970  census  reports  contain  data  from  which 
one  can  compute  the  following  proportions  of  the  sexes 
according  to  nativity:   all  native-born,  99.6,  those  born 
in  the  civil  division  of  residence,  100.8,  those  born  in 
another  civil  division,  92.6,  and  foreign-born,  103.7. 

The  sex  ratio  of  the  foreign-born  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  total  population  (99.6),  since  those  migrating 
to  Mexico  from  other  countries  have  been  predominantly  males. 
However,  the  number  of  males  per  100  females  among  the 
foreign-born  has  been  considerably  higher  in  previous  decades. 
For  example,  in  1930  it  was  183.3,  in  1940,  127.7,  in  1950, 
119.0,  and  in  1960,  116.2.   Two  factors  which  help  to  explain 
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this  steady  reduction  in  the  sex  ration  are  the  higher  inci- 
dence of  mortality  among  males  and  the  fact  that  upon  retire- 
ment more  women  are  accompanying  their  husbands  from  the 
United  States  to  take  up  residence  in  Mexico. 


Since  the  absolute  number  of  the  foreign-born  in 
Mexico  was  quite  small,  only  191,184  persons  in  1970,  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes  among  all  the  native-born  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  total  population. 

The  notably  lower  sex  ratio  among  the  native-born 
who  have  migrated  to  a  civil  division  other  than  the  one  of 
their  birth  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  proportionately 
higher  number  of  females  have  migrated  within  the  country 
than  have  males.   Also,  as  has  been  stated  above,  a  sizable 
number  of  the  women  who  have  migrated  to  the  cities  are  not 
able  to  find  husbands  and  thus  live  out  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  unmarried. 

The  differences  in  the  proportion  of  males  and  fe- 
males among  the  various  ethnic  groups  deserves  special 
comment.   While  the  census  of  1970  does  not  classify  the 
nation's  inhabitants  according  to  race,  a  classification  by 
sex  is  made  as  to  whether  or  not  a  person  aged  five  or 
above  speaks  one  of  Mexico's  indigenous  languages.   It  is 
apparent  that  the  sex  ratios  among  all  persons  in  this 
ethnic  segment  of  the  population  will  be  slightly  lower 
than  if  people  of  all  ages  were  included.   For  example,  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes  of  the  total  population  aged  five 
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and  above  is  only  98.9,  as  compared  to  99.6  among  the  popu- 
lation of  all  ages. 

Since  the  percentage  of  Mexico's  population  which 
speaks  an  indigenous  language  is  comparatively  small,  less 
than  8  percent,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  sex 
ratio  among  the  nonindigenous -language-speaking  segment  of 
the  population  is  98.6,  very  close  to  that  of  the  total 
population  aged  five  and  above.   The  sex  ratio  among  those 
persons  who  speak  Spanish  as  well  as  an  indigenous  language 
is  117.2.   This  high  ratio  demonstrates  that  the  rural-urban 
migrations  of  females  are  particularly  heavy  among  those 
who  have  learned  Spanish.   Many  girls  and  young  women  of 
indigenous  background  who  can  speak  the  nation's  principal 
language  are  in  demand  as  maids  in  Mexico  City  and  other 
large,  urban  centers  of  the  country. 

Trends 



Ordinarily,  changes  in  the  proportions  of  the  sexes 
in  a  country  result,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  amount  of 
immigration  and  emigration  which  has  transpired.   In  the 
case  of  Mexico,  throughout  the  twentieth  century  immigration 
has  been  almost  negligible  in  proportion  to  the  total  popu- 
lation.  The  percentage  of  foreign-born  reached  its  peak 
in  1921,  1.4  percent  of  the  total  population.   It  is  very 
difficult  to  know  the  exact  extent  of  emigration  across 
the  years,  but  it  is  certain  that  considerable  migration  to 
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the  United  States  has  taken  place  in  recent  decades,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  males.   Perhaps  this 
migration  has  been  extensive  enough  to  lower  the  sex  ratio 
by  approximately  one  whole  point.   For  example,  in  1970 
if  an  estimated  300,000  Mexican  males  who  remained  in  the 
United  States  illegally  were  added  to  the  total  Mexican 
male  population  of  that  year,  the  sex  ratio  would  have  been 
100.9  rather  than  99.6. 

Changes  in  the  mortality  rate  have  contributed  more 
than  any  other  factor  to  the  marked  variations  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  sexes  from  decade  to  decade.   (See  Figure  7.) 
Before  the  Mexican  revolution,  both  high  death  rates  and 
high  birth  rates  kept  the' sex  ratio  at  98.5  in  1900  and  98.0 
in  1910.   Then,  due  to  the  carnage  which  occurred  during 
the  revolution,  the  number  of  males  per  100  females  plunged 
to  an  all-time  low  of  95.5  in  1921.   After  the  revolution 
the  sex  ratio  increased  relatively  rapidly  to  96.3  in  1930, 
97.4  in  1940,  and  97.0  in  1950.   The  slight  decrease  between 
1940  and  1950  may  have  been  due  to  a  greater  influx  of 
Mexican  males  into  the  United  States  during  the  years  of 
World  War  II  when  they  helped  to  fill  job  vacancies  left 
by  American  men  who  entered  the  military  services. 

Marked  improvements  in  the  field  of  medicine  during 
and  after  the  Second  World  War  permitted  Mexico  to  lower 
its  death  rate,  particularly  among  infants,  thereby  per- 
mitting more  males  to  enter  the  population.   Also,  after 
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the  Second  World  War,  the  males  depleted  during  the  con- 
flict were  replaced  by  a  more  normal  balance  between  the 
sexes.   In  any  case,  the  sex  ratio  had  its  most  precipitous 
rise  in  the  twentieth  century  when  it  increased  from  97.0 
in  1950  to  99.5  in  1960.   By  1970,  however,  the  index  had 
risen  only  to  99.6. 

Figure  7  indicates  that  throughout  the  twentieth 
century  the  Distrito  Federal  has  had  a  notably  lower  sex 
ratio  than  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.   The  reason  is 
that  the  Distrito  continually  has  had  a  much  higher  propor- 
tion of  its  population  living  in  urban  localities,  where 
the  sex  ratio  is  lower,  than  the  remainder  of  the  republic. 
The  greatest  disparity  between  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in  Mexico  as  a  whole  and  in  that  of  the  Distrito  Federal 
was  in  1921  when  a  sex  ratio  of  only  82.6  was  registered 
in  the  latter. 

With  one  minor  exception,  among  both  the  rural  and 
urban  populations  of  Mexico,  there  has  been  a  steady  rise 
in  sex  ratios  from  1921,  the  first  time  data  became  available 
by  residence,  to  1970.   (See  Table  IX.)  The  slight  excep- 
tion is  that  a  higher  ratio  for  the  rural  population  was 
registered  in  1960  than  in  1970.   The  most  precipitous  rise 
in  the  index  among  those  persons  residing  in  rural  areas 
was  during  the  1950 's  when  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in- 
creased 2.1  points.   As  has  been  indicated  above,  this  change 
may  have  been  due  primarily  to  a  significant  reduction  in 
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TABLE  IX 

Sex  Ratios  among  the  Rural  and  Urban  Populations 
of  Mexico,  1921-70 


Year 


1921 
1930 
1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 


Sex  Ratio 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

95.5 

100.5 

85.4 

96.3 

101.2 

87.1 

97.4 

102.5 

88.6 

97.0 

102.7 

89.8 

99.5 

104.8 

94.6 

99.6 

104.6 

96.2 

Source:   Compiled  and  computed  from  data  in  [ 72(1938) : 34;  70:1] 
and  unpublished  data  supplied  to  the  present  writer  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Mexican  government. 


the  mortality  rate  between  1950  and  1960.  The  sharpest  rise 
in  the  sex  ratio  for  the  urban  population  was  also  from  1950 
to  1960  when  there  was  an  increase  of  4.8  points. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  observe  again  the  contrast 
between  the  indexes  for  the  rural  and  urban  populations  at 
every  censal  year.   As  has  been  indicated,  this  is  due 
basically  to  the  superabundance  of  females  who  have  partici- 
pated in  short-distance  migration  to  the  urban  areas  of  the 
nation,  leaving  a  preponderance  of  males  to  inhabit  the  rural 
areas. 


CHAPTER  VI 


RURAL  OR  URBAN  RESIDENCE 


A  person's  rural  or  urban  residence  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  factors  which  determine  many  of  the  sociocul- 
tural  conditions  under  which  he  lives.   Consequently,  an 
individual's  place  of  residence  is  instrumental  in  shaping 
his  thought  patterns,  attitudes,  values,  and  behavior.   In 
addition,  residence  has  a  direct  influence  upon  one's  occu- 
pation, marital  status,  educational  level,  religious  pre- 
ference, and  many  other  characteristics  [19:19;  4:91]. 

The  nature  of  rural  society  clearly  contrasts  with 
that  of  urban  society.   Characteristic  of  the  former  are  a 
preponderance  of  the  agricultural  occupations,  low  popula- 
tion density,  relatively  small  aggregates  of  people,  and 
high  ethnic  and  cultural  homogeneity.   The  rural  resident 
lives  much  closer  to  nature,  has  fewer  social  contacts,  and 
relates  more  personally  and  informally  to  his  fellow  man 
than  does  his  urban  counterpart.   Marked  differences  also 
occur  between  the  rural  and  urban  populations  of  a  society 
with  regard  to  age  and  sex  composition,  economic  characteris- 
tics, morbidity,  mortality,  and  rate  of  reproduction  [3:73-74]. 

The  subject  of  rural  or  urban  residence  has  many 
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practical  applications  for  the  leaders  of  a  society.   For 
example,  if  those  in  the  Mexican  government  who  are  respon- 
sible  for  the  education,  health,  and  welfare  of  the  nation's 
citizens  are  to  plan  adequately,  they  must  know  how  many 
people  and  what  proportion  of  the  total  population  live  in 
the  rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  country.   In  order  to 
anticipate  the  needs  of  the  urban  masses  for  housing  and 
other  services,  legislators  and  administrators  need  to  learn 
approximately  how  fast  the  nation's  cities  are  growing. 
Also,  any  successful  program  of  agriculture  must  take  into 
consideration  the  realistic  facts  about  the  status  of  the 
rural  population. 


Problems  of  Definition 

The  task  of  arriving  at  an  acceptable  definition  of 
the  terms  "rural"  and  "urban"  is  not  an  easy  one.   With  re- 
gard to  the  residence  of  its  inhabitants,  a  society  can  be 
thought  of  as  a  continuum  ranging  from  strictly  rural 
areas,  on  one  extreme,  and  completely  urban  ones,  on  the 
other.   The  major  difficulty  arises  at  the  point  of  deciding 
exactly  where  the  two  areas  are  to  be  distinguished.   From 
a  sociological  perspective,  Smith  and  Zopf  (following  Soro- 
kin  and  Zimmerman  [75:13-58])  have  indicated  nine  fundamen- 
tal types  of  differences  between  the  rural  and  urban  world. 
They  are  occupation,  size  of  community,  density  of  popula- 
tion, environment,  social  differentiation,  social  stratifi- 
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cation,  social  mobility,  social  interaction,  and  social 
solidarity  [76:23-24].*  Nevertheless,  the  vast  majority  of 
localities  are  neither  totally  rural  nor  completely  urban, 
but  contain  combinations  of  the  characteristics  of  both 
types  of  residence,  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 

The  size  of  the  population  in  a  locality  is  one  way 
frequently  used  by  demographers  as  the  basis  for  classifying 
a  community  as  rural  or  urban.   This  is  the  method  used  by 
the  Mexican  government  as  well  as  a  host  of  other  countries, 
including  the  United  States.   Mexico's  Bureau  of  Statistics 
(Direccion  General  de  Estadistica),  which  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  conducting  the  nation's  censuses, 
defines  "rural"  as  any  locality  in  the  country  which  has 
less  than  2,500  inhabitants  living  within  the  designated 
limitations  of  its  boundaries.   All  other  localities  (i.e., 
those  with  2,500  or  more  inhabitants)  are  defined  as  "urban". 
Though  admittedly  this  type  of  definition  has  some  diffi- 
culties, two  of  which  will  be  discussed  below,  it  does 
enable  the  population  analyst  to  classify  easily  all  in- 
habitants of  a  country  with  regard  to  their  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Two  principal  difficulties  which  arise  by  the  use 
of  a  strictly  quantified  method  of  delineating  rural  and 
urban  residence  are  that  such  a  definition  does  not  take 
into  account  the  wide  range  of  differences  in  the  urban 


*Zopf  isolates  nine  basic  changes  which  often  occur 
when  an  urban-oriented  society  emerges  from  a  rural-dominated 
one;  see  [4:118-19]. 
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development  of  the  various  localities  and  that  the  term 
"locality"  always  does  not  refer  precisely  to  only  one 
agglomeration  of  persons.   A  civil  division  in  an  isolated, 
arid  part  of  Mexico,  in  which  one-half  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  localities  of  less  than  2,500  people,  is  much  more 
rural  in  actuality  than  is  a  state  also  said  to  be  50  per- 
cent rural  but  which  is  contiguous  to  the  highly  urbanized 
Distrito  Federal.   Another  community  might  be  said  to  be 
70  percent  urban  by  the  quantitative  definition  but  lack 
many  of  the  features  generally  associated  with  urban  life, 
while  one  only  40  percent  urban  could  enjoy  many  more  of 
these  features  due  to  its  geographical  proximity  to  a  large 
city  and  to  main  arteries  of  transportation. 

Several  noteworthy  attempts  have  been  made  to  arrive 
at  a  more  realistic  approximation  of  the  connotations 
usually  conveyed  by  the  terms  urban  as  distinguished  from 
rural  characteristics.   Luis  Unikel,  a  specialist  in  Mexican 
urbanization,  has  suggested  that  the  number  15,000  is  a 
rational  cutoff  point  for  designating  those  communities  in 
Mexico  which  may  realistically  be  called  urban  [77:25-37]. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Mexican  census  does  not  group 
the  population  into  categories  of  this  size.   (See  Table  X.) 

The  United  Nations,  for  purposes  of  international 
comparison,  has  defined  urban  localities  as  those  having 
20,000  or  more  inhabitants,  while  the  remaining  communities 
are  considered  rural.   Since  the  Mexican  census  does  not 
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make  a  division  of  the  population  at  this  point,  it  is 
deemed  wise  by  the  present  writer  to  subdivide  the  urban 
population  (by  census  definition)  into  two  major  groups, 
those  persons  living  in  localities  with  from  2,500  to 
19,999  inhabitants  and  those  residing  in  localities  with 
20,000  or  more  inhabitants.   In  this  way,  hopefully,  a 
more  realistic  picture  of  the  rurality  and  urbanity  of 
Mexico's  population  can  be  obtained. 

The  second  principal  difficulty  in  utilizing  a 
single  quantitative  basis  for  defining  rural  and  urban  resi- 
dence is  related  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "locality". 
Mexico's  Bureau  of  Statistics  defines  a  locality  as  any 
populated  place  such  as  a  city,  town,  hacienda,  small  ranch, 
etc.,  which  has  a  name  and  a  political  category,  whether  it 
be  by  law  or  by  custom.   Then,  the  Bureau  acknowledges  that 
this  definition  has  the  limitation  of  including  within  a 
single  locality  two  or  more  agglomerations  of  persons  that 
may  be  quite  separated  geographically  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  actually  dividing  one  large  community  into  two  or  more 
localities  [l:xvii]. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  above  limitations  of 
a  single  quantitative  criterion  for  classifying  the  popula- 
tion according  to  rural  and  urban  residence,  such  a  classi- 
fication is  considered  preferable  to  one  which  might  in- 
clude only  the  proportion  of  residents  engaged  in  agricul- 
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tural  occupations  or  other  such  definitions.* 

The  Rural  and  Urban  Populations  of  Mexico 

In  1970,  of  the  48,225,238  inhabitants  of  Mexico, 
a  total  of  19,916,682,  41.3  percent,  was  classified  as 
rural,  and  28,308,556,  58.7  percent,  as  urban.   The  urban 
population  of  1970  can  be  subdivided  into  11,303,926  per- 
sons, 23.4  percent  of  the  total  population,  who  lived  in 
localities  of  2,500  to  19,999  inhabitants  and  17,004,630, 
35.3  percent  of  the  total,  who  resided  in  localities  of 
20,000  or  more  inhabitants. 

Size  of  Locality 

The  numbers  and  proportions  of  the  population  of 
Mexico  living  in  localities  of  stated  size  as  shown  by  the 
censuses  of  1970  and  I960  are  indicated  in  Table  X.   In 
1970  over  38.3  percent  of  Mexico's  people  were  residing 
either  in  the  open  country  or  in  hamlets,  or  villages, 
having  populations  of  from  100  to  2,499.   In  addition,  23.5 
percent  were  living  in  slightly  larger  villages  and  towns 
of  less  than  20,000  population.   In  other  words,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  in  1970  almost  two-thirds  of  Mexico's  total 
population  were  residents  of  communities  which  had  primarily 


*For  an  interesting  discussion  in  English  of  how 
the  definitions  of  rural  and  urban  may  be  improved  by  com- 
bining quantification  with  other  aspects  of  residence,  see 
[2:76-78]. 
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a  rural  orientation.   In  I960,  however,  70.5  percent  of  the 
population  resided  in  communities  of  less  than  20,000  popu- 
lation, where  their  lives  were  influenced  predominantly  by 
the  rural  way  of  life.   It  is  interesting  to  note,  also, 
that  from  1960  to  1970  by  far  the  largest  change  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  living  in  any  single  residence 
category  was  among  the  residents  of  hamlets  of  100  to  499 
in  population.   Communities  of  this  size  contained  4.1  per- 
centage points  less  of  the  nation's  total  population  in 
1970  than  in  1960.   All  other  strictly  rural  categories, 
less  than  2,500  inhabitants,  also  represented  smaller  pro- 
portions of  the  population  in  1970  than  a  decade  before. 
Consequently,  almost  every  residence  group  of  2,500  or  more 
population  contained  a  higher  proportion  of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  1970  than  ten  years  earlier.   Such  facts  undoubted- 
ly indicate  a  heavy  flow  of  the  population  from  the  small 
hamlets  to  larger  communities,  and  this  is  discussed  in  de- 
tail in  the  chapter  on  migration.   However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  size  of  the  strictly  rural  population  was 
actually  2,698,671  persons  larger  in  1970  than  in  1960. 

The  second  largest  concentration  of  Mexico's  citi- 
zens is  composed  of  those  who  live  in  cities  of  100,000  or 
more  inhabitants.   Over  23  percent  of  the  population  was 
in  this  category  in  1970,  an  increase  of  almost  5  percentage 
points  over  the  previous  decade.   The  people  who  inhabited 
the  fourteen  large  localities  in  this  category  in  1970, 
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though  they  may  have  moved  there  rather  recently  from 
strictly  rural  areas,  will  definitely  be  influenced  by  an 
environment  which  has  primarily  an  urban  orientation.   Thus, 
from  1960  to  1970  there  was  a  growing  population  of  citi- 
zens who  were  becoming  oriented  to  urban  patterns  of  living. 

Those  persons  who  reside  in  large  towns  and  small 
cities,  20,000  to  99,999  population,  form  the  third,  and 
smallest,  mass  of  Mexico's  citizens.   In  1970  they  com- 
prised only  12.0  percent  of  the  total  population,  about  the 
same  proportion  as  in  1960.   From  these  data  it  would 
appear  that  the  major  part  of  Mexico's  migration  takes 
place  from  the  strictly  rural  and  semi-rural,  or  "rurban" 
[78:75;  2:434-35],  communities  of  the  nation  to  the  large 
urban  centers  bypassing,  in  most  part,  the  large  towns  and 
smaller  cities  of  the  country. 

Differences  by  Civil  Division 

As  is  expected,  the  relative  importance  of  the  rural 
and  urban  segments  of  the  population  varies  enormously  from 
one  part  of  Mexico  to  another.   (See  Table  XI.)   In  Oaxaca 
73.0  percent  of  the  population  in  1970  was  classified  as 
strictly  rural,  in  Chiapas  72.3  percent,  and  in  Hidalgo 
71.8  percent.   By  way  of  contrast,  only  3.3  percent  of 
those  persons  in  the  Distrito  Federal  were  placed  in  the 
rural  category,  14.4  percent  of  the  residents  of  Baja 
California,  and  23.5  percent  of  those  in  Nuevo  Le6n. 
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Zacatecas,  with  68.6  percent,  was  fourth  from  the  top  in 
proportion  of  its  total  population  which  was  rural,  while 
its  neighboring  state  of  Coahuila,  with  27.2  percent,  ranked 
fourth  from  the  bottom  in  this  regard. 

Eight  civil  divisions  had  at  least  1  million  resi- 
dents living  in  strictly  rural  localities,  and  Oaxaca  had 
over  2  million  residing  under  such  conditions.   (See  Table 
XI.)  All  nine  of  these  states  are  located  in  the  central 
or  southern  part  of  Mexico,  and  together  their  rural  popula- 
tions comprise  59.3  percent  of  the  total  for  the  nation. 

The  thought  of  a  high  degree  of  rurality  on  the  part 
of  Mexico's  population  is  further  reinforced  if  one  con- 
siders as  still  primarily  rural  that  proportion  of  each 
civil  division's  inhabitants  which  resides  in  localities 
of  less  than  20,000  inhabitants.   Since  the  prevailing 
pattern  of  settlement  in  Mexico  is  for  the  farmers  to  reside 
in  villages  and  small  towns  and  to  commute  daily  to  work  in 
the  fields  in  the  surrounding  areas,  the  vast  majority  of 
people  who  live  in  communities  of  less  than  20,000  popula- 
tion in  Mexico  are  engaged  directly  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
For  this  reason  95.0  percent  of  Tlaxcala's  population  can 
be  considered  as  primarily  rurally-oriented.   In  Oaxaca 
the  proportion  is  92.5  percent,  and  in  Hidalgo,  90.0  per- 
cent.  In  fact,  exactly  one-half  of  Mexico's  thirty-two 
civil  divisions  have  at  least  three-fourths  of  their  total 
populations  still  living  in  localities  of  less  than  20,000 
inhabitants. 
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On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  civil  division 
with  by  far  the  highest  number  and  proportion  of  residents 
living  in  localities  of  2,500  or  more  population  in  1970  was, 
of  course,  the  Distrito  Federal.   Two  other  civil  divisions, 
the  states  of  Mexico  and  Jalisco,  each  had  over  2  million 
urban  residents,  and  the  two,  along  with  the  Distrito, 
account  for  just  under  40  percent  of  the  nation's  entire  ur- 
ban population.   Ten  civil  divisions,  Distrito  Federal, 
Baja  California,  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon, 
Tamaulipas,  Morelos,  Colima,  and  Jalisco,  each  had  at 
least  65  percent  of  their  total  populations  living  in  locali- 
ties of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more. 

As  anticipated  from  what  has  been  said  above,  six 
of  these  civil  divisions  are  northern  border  states,  and 
in  these  six  entities  over  one-half  of  the  total  popula- 
tion resides  in  cities  of  20,000  or  more  population.   In 
fact,  one  state,  Baja  California,  has  a  higher  proportion 
of  its  population  living  in  cities  of  this  size  than  does 
the  Distrito  Federal. 

Trends 

Since  1921,  when  data  on  residence  in  Mexico  first 
became  available,  each  succeeding  census  has  indicated  a 
tendency  for  the  population  to  become  more  concentrated  in 
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urban  localities.*   (See  Figure  8.)  This  tendency  was 
greatest  from  1960  to  1970  when  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
urban  population  was  3.8  times  as  high  as  that  in  the  rural 
population.   It  was  the  same,  3.8  times  as  high,  in  the 
preceding  decade,  1950-60.   The  tendency  for  the  population 
of  Mexico  to  concentrate  in  the  urban  districts  was  least 
pronounced  in  the  decade  ending  in  1940  when  the  rate  of 


growth  in  the  urban  areas  was  only  1.5  times  that  of  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  rural  population.   The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  other  two  intercensal  periods  were  3.7 
times  as  great,  1940-50,  and  2.1  times  as  great,  1921-30. 
Of  course,  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  urban  population  over 
the  latter  period  probably  was  slightly  higher  than  that 
computed  due  to  the  changes  in  the  definitions  of  rural  and 
urban  in  Mexico. 

Among  the  civil  divisions  there  are  very  wide  varia- 
tions in  the  rates  of  growth  of  the  urban  and  rural  popula- 
tions.  In  the  period  from  1930-70,  the  urban  population 
of  the  nation  increased  410.9  percent,  and  the  rural  popula- 
tion, only  80.9  percent.   No  civil  division  had  a  smaller 
urban  population  in  1970  than  in  1930,  and  the  percentage 
increases  ranged  from  lows  of  161  in  Yucatan,  170  in  Zaca- 
tecas,  193  in  Hidalgo,  and  196  in  Aguascalientes  to  highs 


*In  the  census  of  1921,  a  locality  was  defined  as 
urban  if  it  had  2,000  or  more  inhabitants.   From  1930  until 
1970  urban  localities  have  been  considered  those  with  2,500 
_- or  more  population. 


• 
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V///A    RURAL 


Figure  8.   The  Growth  of  Population  in  Mexico,  1921-1970 
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of  1,054  in  Quintana  Roo,  1,078  in  Mexico,  1,197  in  Morelos, 
and  2,735  in  Baja  California.   There  were  also  larger  rural 
populations  in  all  of  the  civil  divisions  in  1970  than  in 
1930,  but  the  increases  were  much  smaller  than  those  for 
the  urban  populations. 

In  Mexico  as  a  whole,  during  the  forty  years  under 
discussion,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  urban  population 
was  slightly  more  than  five  times  as  high  as  that  of  the 
rural.   Similar  ratios  may  be  computed  for  the  various  civil 
divisions,  and  the  list  of  those  in  which  the  differential 
rate  of  growth  of  urban  population  over  the  rural  was  at 
least  twice  the  average  for  the  nation  is  as  follows: 
Morelos  (14),  Mexico  (13),  and  Nuevo  Leon  (11). 

Due  to  the  continued  high  birth  rate  and  a  steady  re- 
duction in  the  mortality  rate  over  the  forty-year  period 
under  consideration,  the  rural  population  has  continued  to 
grow  in  absolute  numbers  in  all  divisions.   Almost  9  million 
more  people  in  Mexico  lived  in  rural  areas  in  1970  than  in 
1930.   The  growth  was  proportionally  highest  in  Quintana 
Roo,  614.5  percent,  and  in  Baja  California,  469.9  percent, 
although  both  of  these  civil  divisions  had  comparatively 
small  rural  populations  in  1930.   This  tremendous  increase, 
almost  eight  and  seven  times  as  fast,  respectively,  as  that 
of  the  national  average  is  probably  an  indication  of  the 
great  influx  of  migrants  into  these  two  entities. 


CHAPTER  VII 


ETHNIC  COMPOSITION  AND  NATIVITY 

Among  the  most  obvious  features  that  distinguish 
one  population  from  another  are  race,  ethnic  characteristics, 
and  nativity  of  the  inhabitants.   From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
population  analyst,  these  features  are  particularly  signifi- 
cant, because  they  are  often  very  important  variables  in 
determining  differentials  in  such  matters  as  birth  rates, 
death  rates,  occupational  status,  patterns  and  rates  of  mi- 
gration, and  levels  of  education  [3:111-12], 

With  regard  to  race,  the  Mexican  government  ceased 
to  classify  the  population  according  to  this  characteristic 
after  the  general  census  of  1921.   In  that  year,  of  the 
14,334,780  persons  enumerated,  59.3  percent  were  classified 
as  mestizo,  or  mixed  (of  European  and  Indian  ancestry),  29.2 
percent,  as  indigenous,  or  Indian,  9.8  percent,  as  white, 
1.0  percent,  as  other,  and  0.7  percent,  as  foreigners  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race  [79]. 

For  the  general  census  of  1930,  and  since  that  date, 
every  decennial  enumeration  of  Mexico's  inhabitants  has  sub- 
divided the  population  according  to  ethnic  affiliation 
rather  than  race.   The  basis  of  the  ethnic  classification 
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is  whether  or  not  an  inhabitant  five  years  of  age  or  older 
speaks  Spanish  and/or  at  least  one  of  the  more  than  thirty 
indigenous  languages  of  the  country.   Since  the  socioeconomic 
status  of  the  indigenous-speaking  inhabitants  is  usually 
among  the  lowest  in  the  nation,  classification  of  persons 
according  to  this  cultural  characteristic  has  been  sound 
procedure.   A  cross-classification  of  ethnic  affiliation 
with  other  variables  such  as  age,  residence,  educational 
level,  and  occupational  status  would  enhance  the  knowledge 
of  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Mexico,  which  form  the  nation's 
largest  minority  group. 

Since  1910  the  general  census  has  classified  Mexico's 
population  according  to  nativity.   Though  the  total  number 
of  foreign  inhabitants  has  never  constituted  even  2.0  per- 
cent of  the  total  population,  their  influence  on  Mexico's 
history  and  economy  has  been  significant  enough  to  merit 
inclusion  in  the  present  study. 

The  Absolute  and  Relative  Importance  of  the 
Ethnic  Groups  in  Mexico 

In  1970,  of  40,057,728  persons  aged  five  and  over, 
3  111,415,  or  7.8  percent,  spoke  an  indigenous  language, 
and  for  1960  the  corresponding  figures  are  3,030,254  and 
10.4  percent.   Of  those  who  spoke  indigenous  tongues  in 
1970   2,251,561,  or  5.6  percent,  of  the  national  population 
also  spoke  Spanish,  while  859,854,  or  2.2  percent,  were 
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TABLE  XII 
Country  of  Birth  of  the  Foreign-Born  Population  of  Mexico,  1960 


Country  of  birth  Number 


All  countries 

United  States 

Spain 

Guatemala 

East  or  West  Germany 

Canada 

China  or  Taiwan 

Poland 

France 

Cuba 

Lebanon 

Italy 
Argentina 
United  Kingdom 
Japan 
Arabia 

Other  of  the  Americas 
Other  of  Europe 
Other  of  Asia 
Others 
Unknown 


223, 

468 

97, 

902 

49, 

637 

8, 

743 

6, 

690 

55 

631 

5 

085 

a 

275 

4 

196 

3 

,827 

3 

,602 

3 

,489 

2 

,456 

2 

,437 

2 

,205 

1 

,488 

10 

,978 

6 

,087 

2 

,405 

1 

,380 

955 

100.0 


43. 

8 

22. 

2 

3. 

9 

3. 

0 

2. 

5 

2. 

3 

L. 

9 

1 

9 

1 

7 

1 

6 

1 

.6 

1 

.1 

1 

.  1 

1 

.0 

0 

.7 

4 

.9 

2 

.7 

1 

.1 

0 

.6 

0 

.4 

Source:   Compiled  and  computed  from  data  in  [70:251]. 

able  to  converse  only  in  an  indigenous  language. 

According  to  the  most  recent  census  count  in  1970, 
there  was  a  native-born  population  of  48,034,054  and  a 
foreign-born  group  of  191,184.   Thus,  99.6  percent  of  the 
inhabitants  were  born  in  the  republic,  and  only  0.4  percent, 
in  other  countries.   The  previous  decade,  223,468  persons 
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were  classified  as  foreign -born,  a  figure  equal  to  0.6  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.   The  data  processed  on  the 
native  country  of  those  persons  born  outside  of  Mexico  were 
those  of  the  census  of  1960.   Table  XII  has  been  prepared 
to  present  and  analyze  this  information. 

A  considerable  number  of  countries  of  the  world 
have  contributed  to  Mexico's  population,  although  over  two- 
fifths  of  the  foreign-born  population  were  born  in  the  United 
States  and  another  one-fifth,  in  Spain.   A  large  proportion 
of  the  latter  immigrated  to  Mexico  as  Loyalist  refugees  at 
the  end  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  after  obtaining  special 
permission  from  President  Lazaro  Cardenas.   Thus,  in  1960 
almost  two  out  of  every  three  persons  who  were  foreign- 
born  came  from  either  the  United  States  or  Spain. 

Variations  by  Regions  and  Civil  Divisions 

Since  the  subdivision  of  Mexico's  population  along 
ethnic  lines  deals  only  with  those  persons  aged  five  and 
over,  while  the  matter  of  nativity  involves  those  persons 
of  all  ages,  it  has  been  considered  best  for  purposes  of 
this  discussion  to  discuss  the  two  attributes  separately. 

Ethnic  Affiliation 

An  examination  of  the  data  in  Table  XIII  indicates 
that  those  persons  who  speak  no  indigenous  language  make 
up  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  in  all  but  three 
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civil  divisions,  Oaxaca,  Yucata"n,  and  Quintana  Roo.   The 
greatest  numbers  of  inhabitants  who  are.  nonindigenous 
speaking  live  in  the  populous  civil  divisions  of  the  central 
part  of  the  republic.   Over  14  million  people  in  this  cate- 
gory, or  36  percent  of  the  total  population  under  considera- 
tion, live  in  only  four  divisions,  the  Distrito  Federal, 
Mexico,  Veracruz,  and  Jalisco.   On  the  other  hand,  the  major 
administrative  units  which  have  the  highest  proportions  of 
those  who  speak  no  indigenous  language  are  Coahuila  and 
Nuevo  Leon.   Both  are  located  in  the  northern  region  of  the 
country  in  which  99.1  percent  of  the  populations  of  the  six 
states  taken  together  speak  no  indigenous  tongue.   This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  historically  the  largest  concentra- 
tions of  Amerindians  lived  in  the  more  southerly  parts  of 
Mexico.   Two  moderate  exceptions  to  this  are  the  Yaqui 
nation  of  Sonora  and  the  Tarahumaras  of  Chihuahua. 

Indian  elements  in  the  Mexican  population  are  of 
greatest  absolute  and  relative  importance  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  country.   Almost  700,000  persons  in  Oaxaca  and 
well  over  300,000  each  in  Yucatan,  Veracruz,  and  Puebla 
spoke  an  indigenous  language  in  1970.   Together  these  four 
states  alone  contained  56.0  percent  of  all  persons  in  the 
country  who  spoke  an  indigenous  tongue.   The  administrative 
units  with  the  highest  proportions  of  Indian  language 
speakers  are  located  strictly  in  the  southeast  and  south. 
Over  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yucatan  and  Quintana 
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Roo  and  40.1  percent  of  those  in  Oaxaca  were  able  to  con- 
verse in  the  native  Amerindian  dialects. 

With  reference  to  that  segment  of  the  national  popu- 
lation that  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "the  forgotten  Mexi- 
cans," those  persons  who  speak  no  Spanish,  it  should  be 
noted  that  over  two-fifths  of  them  live  in  only  two  of  the 
country's  states,  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas.   Puebla,  Guerrero, 
Hidalgo,  and  Yucatan  together  contain  another  two-fifths  of 
them.   Such  a  situation  creates  special  problems  for  each  of 
the  states  named,  as  well  as  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  in 
that,  among  other  things,  there  is  little  basis  for  acquiring 
literacy  until  these  people  can  learn  to  at  least  speak 
Spanish. 

National  Origins 

Table  XIV  has  been  prepared  to  indicate  the  geogra- 
phic distribution  of  the  foreign-born  population  in  1970. 
As  a  rule  foreigners  settle  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  immigrate  or  in  which  they  locate 
temporarily.   Therefore,  it  is  not  strange  to  see  that  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  who  had  come  to 
Mexico  from  other  countries  had  settled  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict.  The  northern  border  states  of  Tamaulipas,  Chihuahua, 
and  Baja  California  rank  second,  third,  and  fourth,  respec- 
tively, in  the  number  of  persons  whose  national  origin  is 
other  than  Mexican. 
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Only  eight  of  the  major  civil  divisions  had  more 
than  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  foreign-born  in  their 
populations.   Baja  California  had  almost  four  times  its 
share,  Tamaulipas  and  Quintana  Roo,  over  three  times,  and 
Chihuahua  and  the  Distrito  Federal,  over  twice  their  fair 
shares.   The  foreign-born  were  also  overrepresented  in  the 
populations  of  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  Sonora.   As  might 
be  expected,  all  of  the  northern  border  states  are  in  the 
above  list,  plus  the  southeastern  border  territory  of  Quin- 
tana Roo.   In  1960  the  Distrito  Federal  had  the  lion's  share 
of  Spanish  immigrants  and  other  foreign-born  persons  who 
had  migrated  from  almost  all  the  distant  countries  of  the 
world  represented  in  Mexico's  population.   However,  the 
foreign-born  from  the  United  States  were  underrepresented 
in  the  Distrito  and  highly  overrepresented  in  the  popula- 
tions of  the  northern  border  states.   The  same  was  true 
with  respect  to  natives  of  Guatemala  and  British  Honduras 
who  were  highly  concentrated  in  the  southeastern  border  en- 
tities of  Chiapas  and  Quintana  Roo,  respectively  [70:253, 

259]. 

One  other  phenomenon  deserves  comment,  the  tendency 

for  the  foreign-born  to  reside  in  the  large  cities  of  Mexico. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  writing  complete  data  on  the  nation's 
municipios  are  not  available.   However,  by  comparing  the 
last  two  columns  in  Table  XIV,  an  interesting  parallel  can 
be  noted.   With  the  exception  of  Quintana  Roo,  all  of  the 
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civil  divisions  which  had  more  than  their  pro  rata  share  of 
the  foreign-born  in  their  populations  also  were  among  the 
administrative  units  which  had  the  highest  proportions  of 
their  populations  living  in  urban  localities  of  at  least 
20,000  inhabitants.   Though  this  fact  is  far  from  conclusive, 
it  is  probably  true  that  the  vast  majority  of  Mexico's 
foreign-born  residents  continue  to  live,  as  in  previous 
years,  in  the  major  cities  of  the  country,  including  those 
such  as  Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  and  Leon,  Guanajuato  which 
are  not  located  in  the  civil  divisions  along  Mexico's  bor- 
ders.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  highly  rural  territory  of 
Quintana  Roo,  in  1960  the  foreign-born  were  concentrated 
in  the  capital  and  largest  city  rather  than  in  rural  areas. 

Trends 

Analyses  of  the  data  available  on  the  ethnic  affilia- 
tion and  nativity  of  Mexico's  inhabitants  indicate  two  major 
trends  in  the  population.   The  first  is  a  steady  decrease 
since  1930  in  the  relative  importance  of  those  bilingual 
persons  who  speak  Spanish  and  one  of  the  indigenous  languages, 
while  over  the  same  forty  years,  their  absolute  numbers 
have  continually  increased.   The  other  trend  is  uhe  almost 
steady  decline  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  foreign- 
born  population. 

To  better  illustrate  the  above  two  trends,  Tables 
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TABLE  XV 


Numbers  and  Proportions  of  Persons  Speaking  Indigenous 
Languages  in  the  Population  of  Mexico,  1930-70 


Year 


1930 
1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 


Speak  Spanish  also 


Number 


1,065,924 
1,253,891 
1,652,540 
1,925,299 
2,251,561 


7,  of  total 
population 


7.6 
7.5 
7.6 
6.6 
5.6 


Speak  no  Spanish 
Number      %  of  total 
population 


1,185,162 
1,237,018 

795,069 
1,104,955 

859,854 


8.4 
7.4 
3.6 
3.8 
2.2 


Source:   Compiled  and  computed  from  data  in  [ 72(1938) : 56 ;  80:11, 
48;  81:52;  70:263;  1:71]. 


XV  and  XVI  have  been  prepared.   With  respect  to  ethnic  affilia- 
tion, it  is  important  to  note  that  while  those  persons  speak- 
ing Spanish  and  one  of  the  indigenous  languages  declined  in 
relative  importance  from  1950  to  1970,  there  was  an  increase 
of  26.6  percent  in  the  number  of  persons  who  spoke  both 
languages.   (See  Table  XV.)   With  regard  to  those  individuals 
who  spoke  only  indigenous  tongues,  generally  their  relative 
importance  in  the  population  has  been  declining  since  19.30. 
Significant  decreases  were  recorded  both  in  absolute  and  rela- 
tive importance  in  the  1940 ! s  and  1960's.   However,  this 
trend  reversed  from  1950  to  1960.   Thus,  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  a  general  trend  for  the  decade  of  the  1970* s.   Much 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  and  success  of  efforts  to  teach 
indigenous  peoples  the  Spanish  language. 
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TABLE  XVI 


Numbers  and  Proportions  of  Foreign-Born  in  the  Population 

of  Mexico,  1910-70 


Year  Number 


1910  116,527 

1921  202,397 

1930  140,587 

1940  177,375 

1950  182,707 

I960  223,468 

1970  191,184 


% 

of 

to 

tal 

popul 

Lat 

ion 

0, 

.5 

1 

.4 

0 

.8 

0 

.9 

0 

.7 

0 

.6 

0 

A 

Source:   Compiled  and  computed  from  data  in  [ 72(1938) : 54-55  ; 
80:8,  46;  81:50;  70:251]  and  from  data  in  the  1970  census 
supplied  to  the  present  writer  by  the  Mexican  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics . 


The  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  in  Mexico's  total 
population  has  been  declining  almost  steadily  since  1921, 
and  there  was  a  38 . 5  percent  decrease  from  1960  to  1970  in 
their  relative  importance.   (See  Table  XVI.)   Nevertheless, 
there  has  been  no  significant  trend  since  1921  in  the  absolute 
number  of  foreign-born.   From  1930  to  I960  a  moderately 
steady  increase  each  decade  can  be  noted,  but  in  the  1960 's 
there  was  a  notable  decline  in  the  number  of  those  born  in 
countries  other  than  Mexico. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


RELIGIOUS  AFFILIATIONS 
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If  one  accepts  Durkheim's  definition  of  religion  as 
"a  unified  system  of  beliefs  and  practices  relative  to 
sacred  things"  which  bind  those  who  subscribe  to  them  into 
a  moral  community  [82:47;  76:346],  then  religion  ranks  as  a 
major  social  force  in  every  country  in  the  world.   Even  in 
socialistic  societies  where  formal  religion  is  discouraged, 
communism  itself  can  be  classified  as  at  least  a  quasireli- 
gious  system.   Furthermore,  the  lack  of  identification  with 
a  formal  religion  by  a  proportion  of  the  country's  inhabi- 
tants can  be  itself  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  influence, 
or  lack  of  it,  which  particular  religious  bodies  exercise  in 
a  community  or  society. 

Religion  is  particularly  important  in  rural  societies 
[76:343-65].   It  should  be  remembered  that  in  highly  urbanized 
countries  most  residents  of  cities  once  lived  in  rural  areas 
themselves,  or  they  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  religious 
beliefs  and  values  transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors 
who  did  live  in  rural  societies. 

Thus,  those  responsible  for  deciding  upon  the  ques- 
tions to  be  included  in  the  census  schedule  in  their  country 
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are  to  be  commended  if  they  obtain  basic  information  on  the 
religious  preferences  of  the  nation's  inhabitants.   The 
United  Nations  reported  in  1963  that  sixty-nine  areas  of 
the  world  reported  data  on  religion  obtained  from  the  general 
census  of  population  surveys  or  sample  [ 6(1963) : 330-37] . 
Unfortunately,  little  use  has  been  made  of  this  vast  amount 
of  valuable  information,  perhaps  for  two  significant  rea- 
sons:  (1)  religious  affiliation  is  often  not  cross-classi- 
fied with  other  variables  in  the  publication  of  census  data, 
and  (2)  no  information  is  obtained  on  the  degree  of  partici- 
pation of  the  respondent  in  his  particular  religion,  thus 
making  it  difficult  to  determine  how  much  his  religious  be- 
liefs have  influenced  his  behavior. 

A  simple  question  which  could  easily  be  asked  of 
those  who  indicated  they  had  a  formal  religion  is,  "How 
many  times  during  the  last  thirty  days  have  you  attended  a 
worship  service  or  other  activity  of  the  religion  of  your 
preference?"  The  result  of  the  failure  to  obtain  and  pub- 
lish this  basic  information  on  religion  is  that  we  know  very 
little  concerning  the  way  in  which  religious  affiliation  is 
associated  with  residence,  marriage  or  divorce,  educational 
status,  occupation  and  industry,  the  birth  rate,  mortality, 
migration,  and  other  important  aspects  of  population 
analysis,  to  say  nothing  of  religious  influence  on  the  poli- 
tical and  economic  institutions  [19:128-29]. 
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The  Principal  Religious  Groups 

The  1970  census  of  Mexico  classified  the  population 
according  to  five  religious  categories:   Catholic,  Protes- 
tant or  Evangelical,  Jewish,  other  religion,  and  no  religion. 
Essentially  these  same  categories  have  been  used  since  the 
census  of  1900,  the  first  year  in  which  census  data  on  reli- 
gion were  obtained  from  Mexico's  inhabitants.   From  the  cen- 
sus of  1921  no  figures  on  the  number  of  Jews  were  published, 
and  the  count  on  the  number  of  Jewish  adherents  in  1960  is 
of  very  doubtful  validity  since  it  is  over  five  times  as 
high  as  the  number  reported  in  1950  and  twice  as  high  as 
the  Jewish  population  in  1970.   In  1950  the  no-religion  cate- 
gory is  omitted,  and  it  is  probable  that  persons  in  this 
grouping  were  added  to  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics.   In 
all  censal  years  but  1900,  1950,  and  1970,  a  not-indicated 
category  is  employed.   However,  the  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation which  falls  in  this  classification  is'  negligible  in 
all  censuses  except  that  of  1921,  when  it  is  1.4  percent 
of  the  total  population,  and  1960,  when  the  proportion  came 
to  only  0.6  percent. 

Roman  Catholics 

According  to  the  1970  census  there  were  46,380,401 
persons,  or  96.2  percent  of  the  total  population,  who  said 
that  they  were  Roman  Catholic.   However,  one  should  not 
assume  that  even  a  majority  of  the  population  of  Mexico 
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are  practicing  Catholics,  at  least  if  a  practice  of  the 
faith  includes  regular  attendance  at  mass.   Studies  in  Chile 
and  Brazil,  where  religious  attitudes  are  similar  to  those 
in  Mexico,  indicate  that  only  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
national  populations  attend  mass  with  some  degree  of  regu- 
larity [83:160;  84:34-35].   Although  empirical  investiga- 
tion is  very  limited  in  Mexico,  an  official  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  City  states  that  at  least  80.0 
percent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  are  Catholics 
only  "in  their  own  way"  [85].   Secularism  in  the  cities  has 
developed  a  religious  indifference  among  the  masses,  while 
spiritualism  and  its  derivative  beliefs  probably  influence 
a  much  larger  number  of  rural  residents  than  does  genuine, 
doctrinaire  Catholicism.   Thus,  the  majority  oh'  Mexico's 
residents  are,  at  best,  only  nominal  Roman  Catholics. 

Protestants  or  Evangelicals 

The  term  "Evangelical"  was  introduced  into  the  cen- 
sus schedule  in  1970,  since  non-Catholic  Christian  respon- 
dents in  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  Latin  America,  generally 
prefer  this  term  to  "Protestant".   As  a  result,  in  1970 
probably  the  most  accurate  count  of  Protestants  was  obtained 
in  the  history  of  accumulating  religious  data  in  Mexico. 
The  1970  census  reported  876,879  Evangelicals,  or  1.8  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.   Though  this  number  represents 
a  small  minority  of  the  nation's  total  number  of  inhabitants, 
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it  is  no  longer  uncommon  to  find  small  Protestant  churches 
throughout  neighborhoods  of  major  towns  and  cities  of  Mexico 
and  even  in  the  rural  areas  of  some  major  civil  divisions. 
Furthermore,  members  of  Evangelical  churches  are  no  longer 
exclusively  from  the  lower  socioeconomic  classes  of  Mexican 
society,  since  second  and  third  generation  Protestant  Chris- 
tians have  now  moved  up  the  social  ladder.*  Also,  in  con- 
trast to  the  practice  of  the  majority  of  Mexican  Catholics, 
most  Evangelicals  in  Mexico  are  active  members  and  attenders 
in  their  local  congregations.   The  strongest  Evangelical 
denominations  in  Mexico  are  the  various  Pentecostal  groups, 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Seventh-Day  Adventists.** 

Jews 

According  to  the  census  of  1970,  there  were  49,181 
Jews  in  Mexico,  or  0.1  percent  of  the  total  population.   They 
are  from  all  social  classes,  but,  perhaps,  predominantly  from 
the  growing  middle  class,  and  are  located  almost  exclusively 
in  the  major  cities  of  the  country. 

Other  Groups 

In  1970  there  were  150,329  members  of  religious  per- 
suasions other  than  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jewish. 


*For  an  in-depth  study  of  this  phenomenon  as  evi- 
denced in  Brazil  and  Chile,  see  [84:173-210]. 

**For  an  analysis  of  the  Protestant  population  by 
denomination,  see  [86;  87]. 
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This  former  group  comprised  0.3  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion.  Included,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  were  members 
of  the  Greek  and  the  Russian  Orthodox  Churches  which  are 
definitely  denominations  of  Christianity  and  in  Mexico  are 
often  classified  as  Protestant.   All  other  religious  groups 
in  the  category  of  other  religions  are  non-Christian  faiths. 
Finally,  in  1970  there  were  768,448  inhabitants,  or 
1.6  percent  of  the  population,  who  indicated  that  they  had 
no  religion  at  all. 

Variations  by  Major  Civil  Divisions 

The  divisions  in  which  the  highest  proportion  of 
Roman  Catholics  are  found  are  all  located  in  central  and 
north  central  Mexico,  and  most  of  them  are  in  the  southwest. 
Anyone  who  visits  the  states  of  Aguasc'alientes,  Queretaro, 
Guanajuato,  and  the  countryside  or  small  towns  of  Jalisco, 
Colima,  Zacatecas,  Michoacan,  and  Durango  will  find  great 
difficulty  locating  a  church  of  any  faith  other  than  Roman 
Catholic.   So  thoroughly  was  this  region  of  Mexico  catholi- 
cized during  the  periods  of  the  conquest  and  colonization 
that  today  it  still  is  a  very  common  sight  to  see  the 
spires  and  copulas  of  Catholic  churches  decorating  the  ham- 
lets and  haciendas  of  even  the  most  remote  rural  settle- 
ments.  As  might  be  expected,  the  civil  divisions  with  the 
lowest  proportions  of  Protestants  in  their  total  popula- 
tions are  also  located  in  the  above  states.   The  states 


*For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  this  point,  see 
[88:23,  29-35;  89:46-51]. 
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having  the  lowest  proportions  of  Jews,  other  religions,  and 
persons  of  no  religion  were  also  those  mentioned  above  and 
other  civil  divisions  of  the  central  and  southern  region. 
(See  Table  XVII.) 

On  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  lowest  proportions  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  total  population  of  each  civil  divi- 
sion are  in  the  federal  entities  of  eastern  Mexico  and, 
particularly,  those  of  the  southeast  where  the  percentage  of 
Catholics  is  even  less  than  90.0  percent  in  two  civil  divi- 
sions, Tabasco  and  Quintana  Roo.   Correspondingly,  the  pro- 
portions of  Protestants  in  the  populations  of  the  south- 
eastern and  eastern  entities  are  among  the  highest  in  the 
nation.   A  study  of  the  history  of  southeastern  Mexico  re- 
veals that  this  region  has  been  the  least  catholicized  of 
the  entire  republic*  In  1960,  for  example,  in  the  states 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  southern  Pacific  region, 
there  were  more  than  40,000  persons  per  priest,  while  the 
national  average  was  only  about  12,000  [90:77]. 

In  visits  to  towns  and  villages  in  the  southeast, 
the  present  writer  has  observed  that  oftentimes  there  are 
no  Roman  Catholic  churches  to  be  found,  while  sometimes 
there  is  a  small  Evangelical  church  on  the  town  square,  a 
phenomenon  almost  unheard  of  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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Four  of  the  states  of  the  southeast,  Tabasco,  Quin- 
tana  Roo,  Chiapas,  and  Campeche,  also  have  relatively  high 
proportions  of  their  populations  which  are  of  other  reli- 
gions.  Interestingly  enough  Sinaloa  ranks  first  as  the 
state  with  the  highest  proportion  of  its  population  claiming 
no  religion  and  seventh  with  respect  to  those  persons  who 
are  of  other  religions. 

The  Distrito  Federal  is  the  civil  division  with  by 
far  the  highest  proportion  of  Jews  in  the  nation,  while  the 
neighboring  states  of  Morelos  and  Mexico  rank  second  and 
third,  respectively. 

Variations  According  to  Sex 

Sex  is  the  only  variable  which  is  cross-classified 
with  religious  affiliation  in  the  1970  census  reports.   The 
balance  between  the  sexes  among  Catholics  was  99.3  men  for 
every  100  women,  or  very  near  the  average  sex  ratio  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole.   Nevertheless,  a  popular  idea  among 
Catholics  in  Mexico  is  that  religion  is  for  "women  and 
children,"  and,  consequently,  men  are  seen  at  mass  in  much 
smaller  proportions  than  women.   On  the  other  hand,  even 
the  casual  observer  of  attendance  at  Evangelical  churches 
will  note  that  a  larger  percentage  of  males  are  present 
than  in  the  Catholic  services.   Nevertheless,  with  respect 
to  the  actual  number  of  persons  who  claim  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths,  men  are  found  in 
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higher  proportions  in  the  former  group.   In  1970  the  sex 
ratio  among  Protestants  was  only  95.2.   However,  as  will  be 
indicated  below,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Protestants  are 
concentrated  in  the  cities  of  Mexico  where  the  sex  ratio, 
among  persons  living  in  localities  of  20,000  and  more  popu- 
lation, was  only  94.7. 

Among  those  inhabitants  who  stated  that  they  had 
no  religion  in  1970,  there  were  125.9  men  for  every  100.0 
women.   This  is  expected  in  that,  as  stated  above,  men, 
generally  more  so  than  women,  seem  to  have  an  aversion  or 
indifference  toward  religion  in  Mexico. 

The  sex  ratio  among  Jews  was  102.1,  which  is  under- 
standable in  light  of  the  large  number  of  males  who  pro- 
fessed Judiasm  and  migrated  to  Mexico  in  the  early  part  of 
the  twentieth  century.   The  balance  between  the  sexes  among 
those  who  profess  other  religions  is  100.2,  slightly  above 
the  national  average,  and  also  is  probably  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  males  have  predominated  in  the  non-Christian 
groups  that  have  migrated  to  Mexico  from  other  countries  of 
the  world. 

Variations  According  to  Rural-Urban  Residence 

The  Italian  scholar  R.  Livi  formulated  the  socio- 
logical principle  that  rural  populations  are  recruited  pri- 
marily from  geographical  areas  nearby  and  are  thus  homo- 
geneous in  composition,  while  urban  populations  are  more 
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heterogeneous  in  character.   A  corollary  to  this  principle, 
stated  by  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman,  was  that  social  character- 
istics, including  religious  affiliations,  which  are  common 
or  native  to  an  area  will  be  found  in  higher  proportions  in 
rural  than  in  urban  populations  which  contain  nonnative  ele- 
ments as  well  [75:108-109,  142,  240].   As  applied  to  Mexico, 
therefore,  one  would  expect  to  find  Protestants,  a  nonnative 
religious  group,  concentrated  in  higher  proportions  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  countryside. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  Protestant  population 
reveals  that  Livi's  principle  and  Sorokin  and  Zimmerman's 
corollary  hold  for  southwestern  Mexico  where  Catholicism 
historically  has  been  the  native  religion,  even  in  the  rural 
areas,  ever  since  the  colonial  period.   On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  southeast  where  Catholicism  never  fully  became  the 
religion  of  many  rural  residents,  in  1960  (at  this  writing 
the  most  recent  date  for  which  complete  data  were  published) 
Protestantism  had  actually  been  accepted  by  higher  propor- 
tions of  the  population  than  in  the  urban  areas  of  the  south- 
east where  Catholicism  was  much  stronger  [91:246-52]. 

By  and  large,  however,  throughout  Mexico,  Evangeli- 
cals are  concentrated  much  more  consistently  in  the  cities 
than  in  the  rural  areas.  For  example,  in  1970,  42  percent 
of  all  the  nation's  Protestants  lived  in  only  fifty-two  of 
the  country's  more  than  2,300  municipios.  The  same  fifty- 
two  municipios  contained  only  32  percent  of  the  nation's 
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total  population,  and  they  constituted  practically  all  of 
the  most  populous  and  highly  urbanized  centers  of  the  re- 
public [88:40-44]. 

Of  the  total  Jewish  population,  51.2  percent  lived 
in  the  Distrito  Federal.   Another  18.6  percent  resided  pri- 
marily in  the  cities  of  the  contiguous  states  of  Mexico, 
Morelos,  and  Puebla.   Probably  Jews  constitute  the  most 
highly  urbanized  major  religious  group  in  Mexico,  largely 
because  they  are  descendants  of  immigrants  who  have  con- 
tinued to  live  and  work  in  the  cities.   Those  of  other 
religions  are  also  disproportionately  represented  in  the 
Distrito  Federal  in  that  24.1  percent  of  their  total  number 
live  there,  while  this  is  true  for  only  14.2  percent  of  the 
country's  Roman  Catholics  and  12.8  percent  of  the  nation's 
Evangelicals. 

Trends 

Since  data  for  most  of  the  religious  categories  under 
discussion  have  been  published  in  every  decennial  census 
since  1900,  some  perspective  can  be  obtained  regarding  any 
existent  trends.   (See  Table  XVIII.) 

Regarding  Roman  Catholicism  there  has  been  a  con- 
sistently diminishing  proportion  of  professing  Catholics  in 
the  population  at  the  time  of  each  census,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  years  1921  and  1960.   In  the  former  year  it 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  1.4  percent  of  the  inhabitants 
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was  classified  as  not  indicating  their  religious  preference, 
and,  undoubtedly,  the  large  majority  of  them  considered  them- 
selves Roman  Catholics.   If  these  persons  were  distributed 
among  the  religious  categories  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
rest  of  the  population,  there  easily  would  have  been  a 
higher  proportion  of  Catholics  in  1921  than  the  succeeding 
censal  year,  1930.   In  1960  the  number,  and  percentage,  of 
Roman  Catholics  undoubtedly  is  inflated  in  that  there  was 
no  category  for  no  religion.   Therefore,  in  this  year,  also, 
there  probably  was  little,  if  any,  deviation  from  the  trend 
of  a  gradually  diminishing  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  Mexico  through  the  years  since  1900. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  46,380,401 
Mexican  Catholics  reported  in  the  1970  census  represent  a 
343  percent  increase  over  the  number  of  Catholics  in  1900. 
Furthermore,  there  was  a  37.6  percent  increase  in  the 
absolute  number  of  Catholics  in  1970  over  the  number  reported 
in  1960,  while  the  growth  of  the  total  population  over  the 
latter  decade  was  only  38.1  percent.   Thus,  while  those 
persons  who  state  that  they  are  Roman  Catholics  represent 
a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  Mexico's  population  each 
decade,  the  increase  in  the  absolute  numbers  of  people  who 
say  they  prefer  the  Catholic  Church  over  any  other  religious 
faith  continues  to  increase  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

Evangelicals  have  shown  phenomenal  growth  in  Mexico 
since  1900.   In  this  year  the  census  reported  only  51,795 
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Protestants.   Each  censal  year  since  1900,  including  1921 
when  there  actually  were  fewer  members  of  the  total  popula- 
tion than  in  the  census  immediately  prior  to  the  Mexican 
revolution,  the  proportion  of  Protestants  in  the  national 
population  has  increased  and  often  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree.  From  1900  to  1970  there  was  an  increase  of  1,593 
percent  in  the  number  of  Evangelicals,  which  is  4.6  times 
the  rate  of  Catholic  growth  and  6.2  times  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  total  population. 

The  intercensal  period  when  the  percentage  of  Pro- 
testant growth,  in  comparison  to  the  relative  growth  of  the 
total  population,  was  greatest  is  from  1921  to  1930.   In 
these  nine  years  there  was  an  increase  of  76  percent  in 
the  size  of  the  Protestant  population,  and  this  was  over 
five  times  the  proportional  increase  of  14  percent  in  the 
national  population.   The  growth  of  Protestants  during 
these  years  was  probably  due  primarily  to  the  national 
government's  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  par- 
ticularly during  the  administration  of  Plutarco  Elias 
Calles,  1924-1930.   In  the  1930's  the  rate  of  Evangelical 
growth  diminished  to  slightly  less  than  twice  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  national  population. 

During  the  1940' s  Evangelicals  had  the  most  rapid 
increase  in  their  history,  86  percent,  although  the  total 
population  grew  by  31  percent  over  the  same  ten  years. 
This  means  that  Protestants  multiplied  2.8  times  as  rapidly 
as  the  population  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
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The  high  ratio  of  increase  in  numbers  of  Protes- 
tants to  numbers  of  inhabitants  fell  considerably  between 
1960  and  1970  in  comparison  to  previous  decades.   It  was 
only  1.4  times,  as  compared  to  2.1  times,  from  1950  to 
1960  and  2.7  times,  from  1940  to  1950.   However,  the  Evan- 
gelical population  grew  166  percent  from  1950  to  1970  and 
added  a  number  equal  to  almost  550,000  persons  in  these 
twenty  years,  or  62  percent  of  the  total  Protestant  popula- 
tion in  1970.   Finally,  concerning  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  Protestants,  it  is  important  to  note  that  before  1940 
the  states  of  the  north  and  the  Distrito  Federal  were  where 
the  largest  absolute  and  relative  numbers  of  Evangelicals 
were  found  in  Mexico.   However,  since  1940  the  most  rapid 
rate  of  growth  shifted  to  the  civil  divisions  of  the  south- 
east where  the  highest  proportions  of  Protestants  are  now 
located.   For  the  near  future,  at  least,  these  divisions 
will  probably  continue  to  be  the  most  responsive  to  the 
Evangelical  movement  in  Mexico  [88:51-52]. 

Though  the  proportion  of  Jews  in  the  nation's  total 
population  is  extremely  small,  the  percentage  has  increased 
steadily  during  every  censal  period.   According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1900,  there  were  only  145  Jews  in  the  entire  republic. 
This  number  more  than  doubled,  254,  by  1910  and  reached 
9,072  in  1930.   There  was  an  increase  of  56  percent  during 
the  1930's,  probably  due  primarily  to  immigration  from 
Spain  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War.   As  has  been 
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indicated  above,  the  data  on  Jews  for  1960  are  in  error  in 
that  there  were  only  17,574  Jews  in  1950,  and,  with  no  ex- 
tensive  immigration  to  Mexico,  it  is  impossible  that  there 
could  have  been  the  reported  100,750  Jews  in  1960. 

Since  the  number  of  Jews  in  1970  was  reported  to 
have  been  49,181,  the  present  writer  estimates  that  there 
were  only  about  31,000  members  of  the  Hebrew  faith  in 
Mexico  in  1960.   However,  even  with  this  number  there 
would  have  been  increases  of  about  76  percent  from  1950  to 
1960  and  59  percent  from  1960  to  1970,  which  are  considerably 
above  the  rates  of  growth  for  the  total  population  in  the 
same  decades.   It  is  doubtful  that  the  birth  rate  of  Jews 
was  much  higher,  if  any,  than  that  of  the  total  population, 
although  the  mortality  rate  of  Jews  probably  was  slightly 
lower  than  the  national  average,  since  they  are  concen- 
trated in  the  cities  and  are  underrepresented  in  the  lowest 
income  groups.   Judaism  is  not  known  for  actively  proselyting 
members  of  other  religious  faiths,  and  international  migra- 
tion is  now  negligible.   Thus,  it  appears  that  the  rapid 
rate  of  growth  from  1950  to  1970  was  caused  primarily  by 
the  preponderance  of  men  in  the  Jewish  population  who 
married  Mexican  women  of  other  faiths  who  then  reported 
themselves  to  be  part  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  population  reported  as 
being  of  other  religions  and  no  religion  have  fluctuated 
since  1900,  but  the  general  trend  has  been  toward  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  in  both  categories.   Particularly 
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has  this  been  generally  true  in  the  last  few  decades. 
Since  there  were  no  data  published  from  the  1950  census  on 
the  number  of  persons  who  had  no  religion,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  if  there  are  any  trends.   Perhaps  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  the  proportion  of  persons  of  other  reli- 
gions has  remained  roughly  the  same  since  1921,  while  the 
proportion  of  those  reported  having  no  religion  has  fluc- 
tuated considerably.   The  census  of  1970,  which  should  have 
the  greatest  degree  of  reliability  and  validity  of  any 
decennial  enumeration,  particularly  regarding  religious 
data,  states  that  there  were  768,448  persons  of  no  religion 
in  Mexico.   This  means  that,  including  those  of  other  reli- 
gions and  Protestants  as  we'll  as  Jews,  there  was  a  total  of 
almost  2  million  non-Catholics  in  Mexico,  or  3.8  percent  of 
the  total  population,  in  1970.   This  proportion  was  only 
0.5  percent  in  1900. 

Table  XIX  has  been  prepared  to  indicate  the  sex 
ratios  of  the  population  in  the  various  religious  categories 
from  1900  to  1970.   It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  males 
per  100  females  among  the  Catholic  population  closely 
parallels  the  sex  ratio  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.   For 
example,  before  the  Mexican  revolution  began  in  1910, 
high  fertility  and  mortality  among  Catholics  kept  the  sex 
ratio  at  about  ninety-eight.   Due  to  the  great  loss  of 
males  during  the  second  decade  of  this  century,  by  1921 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  dropped  to  the  lowest  point  in 
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censal  history.   Then,  due  primarily  to  a  gradual  replace- 
ment of  males  in  the  Catholic  population  and  a  spectacular 
reduction  in  the  mortality  rate,  especially  during  the 
1950's,  the  sex  ratio  among  Roman  Catholics  increased 
steadily  until  1960  when  it  leveled  off. 

The  sex  ratio  among  Evangelicals  has  been  diminishing 
steadily  over  the  seven  decades  under  discussion.   To 
determine  the  underlying  factors  for  this  phenomenon,  in- 
vestigation of  statistical  data  from  the  various  Protes- 
tant denominations  should  be  made.   It  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  larger  proportions  of  men  in  the  Evangelical 
movement  in  1900  and  1910  were  partly  a  reaction  to  the  ex- 
treme political  conservatism  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Mexico.   Protestant  schools  were  quite  numerous  before  the 
Mexican  revolution  began  in  1910,  when  education  was 
primarily  for  males.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
the  number  of  Protestant  males  was  exactly  the  same,  39,480, 
in  1910  and  in  1921,  probably  due  to  the  higher  proportion 
of  males  dying  in  the  war,  the  number  of  females  increased 
from  29,359,  in  1910,  to  34,471,  in  1921.   Perhaps  opposi- 
tion from  the  government  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  en- 
couraged women  in  Mexico  for  the  first  time  to  become  Pro- 
testants in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before  during  the 
period  from  1921  to  1940.   By  the  latter  year,  there  were 
more  females  than  males  in  Mexican  Protestant  churches.   It 
should  be  remembered  that  since  Evangelicals  are  heavily 
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concentrated  in  the  cities,  where  the  sex  ratio  is  lower 
than  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  one  would  expect  to  find  a 
slightly  lower  proportion  between  the  sexes  among  Protes- 
tants than  in  the  total  population. 

The  absolute  number  of  Jews  in  Mexico  before  1930 
was  so  low  that  sex  ratios  have  little  significance.   Since 
1930,  however,  the  primary  factor  explaining  the  larger 
number  of  males  in  the  Jewish  population  is  probably  the 
preponderance  of  men  in  Jewish  immigration  to  Mexico,  par- 
ticularly before  1930. 

Among  those  persons  of  other  religions,  international 
migration  is  also  probably  the  most  plausible  explanation 
for  the  high,  but  steadily  diminishing,  sex  ratios  from 
1900  to  at  least  1950.   As  many  immigrant  males  married, 
their  wives  probably  followed  the  patriarchal  family  pattern 
in  Mexico  and  became  adherents  to  the  religion  of  their 
husbands,  if  the  latter  were  devout.   However,  if  the  males 
were  not  devoted  members  of  their  particular  faith,  at  the 
time  of  marriage  they  may  have  become  members  of  the  domi- 
nant religion  in  Mexico,  thus  contributing  further  to  the 
diminishing  sex  ratio  among  those  of  other  religions. 

The  number  of  males  per  100  females  among  those 
who  state  that  they  have  no  religion  has  always  been  high, 
since  men  in  Mexico  tend  to  be  less  interested  than  women 
in  formal  religion.   The  sex  ratio  of  those  in  this  reli- 
gious category  will  probably  continue  to  be  the  highest 
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among  all  the  census  classifications  of  religion  in  the 


country. 


CHAPTER  IX 


MARITAL  CONDITION 


Perhaps  the  personal  happiness  of  the  individual  in 
a  society  is  more  dependent  upon  his  marital  condition,  or 
status,  than  upon  any  other  single  factor  [3:223].   As  a 
result,  the  general  well-being  of  the  society  itself  is 
closely  related  to  the  proportions  of  its  total  population 
which  are  single,  married  and  living  together,  separated, 
divorced,  and  widowed.   In  addition,  the  marital  condition 
of  a  people  is  important  to  students  of  population  in  that 
the  two  vital  processes,  birth  rate  and  death  rate,  are 
greatly  influenced  by  the  marital  condition  of  a  society's 
members. 

Marital  Patterns 


In  Mexico  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  govern- 
ment do  not  recognize  one  another's  nuptial  ceremonies  as 
valid  in  establishing  the  marriage  bond.   On  the  other  hand, 
Protestant  churches  in  Mexico  have  traditionally  encouraged 
and  often  required  civil  ceremonies  before  performing  their 
marriage  rites.   The  only  legal  ceremony  is  one  performed 
by  a  civil  magistrate,  so  a  Mexican  couple  that  wishes  to 
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be  legitimately  married  according  to  the  state  and,  also, 
have  the  Catholic  Church's  religious  sanction  must  partici- 
pate in  two  separate  ceremonies.   So  widespread  has  been 
the  practice  of  failing  to  submit  to  one  or  both  of  the 
ceremonies  in  the  past,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  that 
census  takers  have  had  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  type  of 
ceremony  to  determine  more  precisely  how  many  people  were 
actually  married  legally. 

Table  XX  indicates  the  marital  status  in  1970  of 
the  population  aged  twelve  and  above  in  the  various  civil 
divisions  of  the  country.   When  one  examines  the  proportion 
of  the  population  which  is  single  in  each  civil  division, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  lower  percentages  of  persons  had 
failed  to  marry  in  the  states  of  the  south  and  southeast  of 
Mexico,  which  are  generally  more  rural  than  the  rest  of  the 
country.   One  factor  which  contributes  to  this  phenomenon 
is  the  lower  sex  ratio  which  exists  in  urban  areas,  thus 
leaving  a  sizable  number  of  females  in  the  cities  without 
marriage  partners.   Cultural  patterns  being  what  they  are 
in  Mexico,  it  is  not  anomalous  for  a  Mexican  man  from  a 
rural  district  to  journey  to  a  town  or  city  to  ask  for  the 
hand  of  a  young  lady  of  his  liking.   On  the  other  hand,  few 
single  women  return  to  rural  areas  where  there  are  propor- 
tionately more  men. 

An  interesting  observation  can  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  differences  in  the  proportions  of  the  population 
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which  were  married  only  by  civil  officials,  only  by  the 
church,  by  both,  or  were  living  in  consensual  unions.   In 
1970,  42.3  percent  of  the  total  population  of  marriageable 
age  was  legally  married,  and  only  12.6  percent  was  married 
only  by  the  church  or  was  living  together  consensually. 
However,  in  1930  only  28.1  percent  lived  in  legal  wedlock, 
while  30.0  percent  had  unions  not  recognized  by  the  state 
[72(1938): 38-41].   Of  the  nonlegal  marriages  in  1930,  16.5 
percent  had  been  married  only  by  the  church,  and  13.5  per- 
cent lived  in  consensual  union.   Those  married  only  by  the 
state  comprised  7.1  percent  of  the  population  of  marriageable 
age  in  1930.   Thus,  in  the  last  forty  years,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  marriages 
recognized  by  both  church  and  state  and  a  reduction  in  the 
percentage  of  consensual  unions  and  those  marriages  sanctioned 
only  by  the  church. 

In  1970  the  highest  proportions  of  the  marriages 
which  were  contracted  only  by  public  officials  were  in  the 
states  of  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  Tamaulipas,  Sinaloa,  and  Cam- 
peche,  while  the  lowest  proportions  were  in  Guanajuato, 
Queretaro,  Aguascalientes,  Zacatecas,  Jalisco,  and  Michoa- 
ca*n.   As  stated  in  the  previous  chapter  on  religious 
affiliations,  the  former  states  mentioned  are  all  in  areas 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  weak  and  has  the  fewest 
priests  per  1,000  inhabitants,  while  the  latter  states  are 
in  a  part  of  the  country  where  that  church  is  the  strongest. 
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The  proportions  of  the  population  that  were  married 
only  in  a  religious  ceremony  were  highest  in  four  states, 
Oaxaca,  Hidalgo,  Puebla,  and  Veracruz.   These  are  all 
states  where  there  are  large  indigenous  populations  among 
whom  elaborate  marriage  ceremonies  are  important.   Since 
many  Indians  also  live  in  areas  that  are  not  readily  accessible 
to  civil  magistrates,  who  conduct  a  much  simpler  wedding  cere- 
mony than  that  of  the  church,  the  legal  wedding  means  little 
to  them  [29:380-83]. 

The  civil  divisions  with  the  lowest  proportions  of 
their  populations  which  had  been  married  only  by  a  church 
official  were  Nuevo  Leon,  Campeche,  Aguascalientes,  Coahuila, 
Baja  California,  Sonora,  and  the  Distrito  Federal.   As 
might  be  expected,  all  of  these  are  among  those  divisions 
which  had  the  lowest  proportions  of  their  total  popula- 
tions residing  in  areas  of  less  than  20,000  inhabitants. 
State  officials  who  perform  the  civil  marriage  are  readily 
accessible  in  most  parts  of  these  states,  and  civil  cere- 
monies are  expected  by  the  communities  in  which  the  vast 
majority  of  their  populations  live. 

The  civil  divisions  which  had  the  highest  propor- 
tions of  their  populations  married  by  both  the  state  and 
the  church  are  Queretaro,  Zacatecas,  Aguascalientes,  Guana- 
juato, and  Jalisco,  all  states  which  are  subject  to  strong 
Roman  Catholic  influence  and  where  the  proportions  of  those 
living  in  consensual  union  were  the  lowest  in  the  nation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  states  where  the  proportions  of  those 
married  in  both  civil  and  religious  ceremonies  are  the 
lowest,  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  Veracruz,  and  Sinaloa,  are  civil 
divisions  where  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Church  is  much 
weaker  and  where  consensual  unions  are  found  in  their 
highest  proportions  in  Mexico. 

The  civil  divisions  which  contained  the  highest 
proportions  of  separated  and  of  divorced  couples  are  the 
Distrito  Federal,  Morelos,  generally  the  more  religiously 
liberal  states  of  the  north  and  north  central  regions  of 
Mexico,  and  the  civil  divisions  of  the  southeast  where  the 
Catholic  Church  is  weakest  of  all.   In  contrast,  in  the 
central  regions  and,  particularly,  the  southwestern  states 
where  Catholicism  is  the  strongest  the  proportions  of  the 
separated  and  the  divorced  are  the  lowest  in  the  entire  re- 
public. 

The  unusually  low  proportions  of  the  widowed  found 
in  the  two  territories  of  Quintana  Roo  and  Baja  California 
are  probably  due  primarily  to  the  high  sex  ratios  in  these 
frontier  areas  which  attract  fewer  females  than  males. 
Thus,  in  all  probability  females  who  have  lost  their  hus- 
bands through  death  have  had  much  better  opportunities  to 
marry  again  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  republic. 
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Age  and  Marital  Status 

The  four  standard  categories  employed  by  most  coun- 
tries for  classifying  the  members  of  their  population 
according  to  marital  conditions  are  single,  married,  di- 
vorced, and  widowed.   For  purposes  of  this  study,  the 
married  category  for  Mexico  includes,  not  only  those  per- 
sons married  by  a  civil  authority,  but,  also,  those  who  had 
only  a  religious  ceremony  and  persons  living  in  a  consensual 
union.   Also  considered  as  married  are  those  who  are  separated 
(distinguished  as  such  for  the  first  time  in  the  1970  census) 
and  all  persons  who  were  widowed  or  divorced  but  remarried 
at  the  time  of  the  census. 

Among  the  factors  which  strongly  influence  marital 
status  (such  as  age,  sex,  residence,  race,  and  religion), 
age  is  probably  of  greatest  importance.   The  proportions  of 
single,  married,  divorced,  and  widowed  persons  in  a  popula- 
tion are  largely  determined  by  its  age  profile  [3:225]. 
For  this  reason  Figure  9  has  been  constructed  to  indicate 
the  manner  in  which  marital  status  varies  according  to  age. 

In  Mexico  the  census  of  1970  classified  data  on 
the  marital  condition  of  both  males  and  females  beginning 
at  age  twelve.   There  are  relatively  few  marriages  which 
occur  for  either  sex  before  age  fifteen,  although  the  curve 
for  single  females  falls  more  precipitously  before  this 
age  than  does  that  for  males.   After  age  fifteen,  however, 
the  curves  indicating  the  percentage  single  of  both  sexes 
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falls  as  age  advances,  very  sharply  at  first  and,  then, 
quite  slowly  until  about  age  seventy  for  men  and  age  sixty 
for  women.   After  these  ages,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  population  marries  for  the  first  time.   In  the  age 
groups  of  eighty-five  and  over  in  1970,  21.1  percent  of  the 
persons  of  each  sex  had  never  married  at  all. 

The  curves  representing  the  proportions  of  each  sex 
which  have  married  rise  rapidly  to  correspond  to  the  fall 
in  the  curves  representing  those  persons  who  are  single. 
Females  marry  at  somewhat  younger  ages  than  males,  thus  the 
curves  for  the  former  rise  a  few  years  earlier  than  those 
for  the  latter.   Figure  9  indicates  that  by  the  time  women 
had  reached  their  twentieth  birthday,  married  females  already 
were  more  numerous  than  single  ones.   However,  married  men 
did  not  predominate  over  single  males  until  about  age  twenty- 
four.   The  curves  of  both  sexes  continue  to  rise  with  in- 
creasing age,  since  the  number  of  new  marriages  and  re- 
marriages more  than  offset  the  number  of  people  whose  mari- 
tal status  changes  due  to  death  or  divorce.   The  curve  for 
females  reaches  its  apex  at  87.3  percent  in  the  thirty-five- 
to-thirty-nine  age  group,  while  that  for  males  does  not 
crest  until  the  forty-five-to-forty-nine  age  category  at 
90.8  percent. 

After  the  above  highest  proportions  have  been 
reached,  the  percentage  married  begins  to  decline,  quite 
rapidly  for  women  and  much  more  slowly  for  men.   Consequently, 
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among  those  aged  eighty-five  and  over,  only  27.2  percent 
of  the  females  remained  married,  but  55.4  percent  of  the 
males  were  in  this  category.   The  explanation  for  this  wide 
differential  is  that  women  live  longer  than  men,  higher 
proportions  of  widowers  or  divorced  males  remarry  than 
widows  and  divorced  women,  and  women  tend  to  marry  a  few 
years  younger  than  men. 

The  curves  representing  the  proportions  of  the 
widowed  rise  very  slowly  until  the  middle  ages  of  life, 
but  from  then  on  they  ascend  continuously  as  age  increases. 
The  curve  which  corresponds  to  widowed  females  rises  much 
more  rapidly  than  that  for  males,  and  it  reaches  heights 
far  above  the  one  representing  males.   At  about  age  forty- 
three  the  number  of  widows  exceeds  the  number  of  single 
females  in  the  population,  although  this  phenomenon  does 
not  occur  for  males  until  about  age  sixty.   For  the  age 
group  sixty  to  sixty-four,  in  which  the  average  life  ex- 
pectancy for  both  sexes  falls,  about  28  out  of  every  100 
women  were  widows,  but  fewer  than  7  out  of  every  100  men 
were  widowers. 

The  percentage  of  the  divorced  who  have  never  re- 
married is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  plotted  clearly  on 
a  graph  of  the  dimensions  of  Figure  9.   It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  proportions  of  the  population  divorced 
rise  consistently  with  age  for  each  sex  and  that  at  all 
ages  the  percentage  is  higher  for  women  than  for  men. 
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Among  those  persons  in  the  age  group  eighty-five  and  over, 
1.5  percent  of  the  females  are  reported  as  divorced,  and 
1.2  percent  of  the  males  are  in  this  classification. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  marital  status  for 
each  sex  at  the  age  of  average  life  expectancy.   The  probabil- 
ity that  men  aged  sixty  to  sixty-four  would  still  be  single 
was  only  one  in  seventeen,  while  it  was  one  in  eleven  for 
women.   The  chances  that  a  man  aged  sixty  to  sixty-four 
would  be  married  were  almost  nine  out  of  ten,  but  for  a 
woman  they  were  only  six  out  of  ten. 


International  Comparisons 

Data  on  marital  status  according  to  age  from  the 
1970  censuses  are  not  available  at  this  writing  for  most 
countries  of  the  world,  but  an  interesting  comparison  can 
be  made  between  the  marital  condition  of  the  populations 
in  Mexico  and  the  United  States.*   (See  Figures  10  and  11.) 
Slightly  higher  proportions  of  American  males  aged  twenty 
to  thirty-four  are  classified  as  married  than  in  Mexico, 
while  at  all  other  ages  the  latter  country  has  higher  per- 
centages of  males  who  are  married.   The  proportions  of 
males  who  are  married  at  age  eighty-five  and  over  is  notably 
greater  in  Mexico,  55.4  percent,  than  in  the  United  States, 


*Data  on  United  States  population  are  compiled  and 
computed  from  a  5  percent  sample  inflated  to  represent  the 
total  population;  see  [93:1-5]. 
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43.4  percent,  indicating  that  remarriage  for  males  is 
probably  more  common  in  the  former  country  than  in  the 
latter.   The  proportions  of  males  who  are  single  are  about 
the  same  in  most  age  groups  until  after  about  age  seventy 
when  the  percentages  become  greater  in  Mexico  than  in  its 
neighbor  to  the  north.   According  to  the  reports,  in  Mexico 
21.1  percent  of  the  males  aged  eighty-five  and  over  had 
never  entered  matrimony,  while  in  the  United  States  only 
10.8  percent  were  in  this  category.   It  is  unlikely,  how- 
ever, that  the  high  proportion  of  aged  Mexicans  reported 
as  single  is  fully  accurate. 

The  percentages  of  widowers  are  only  slightly 
higher  in  Mexico  than  in  the  United  States  until  about  age 
seventy-two.   The  differential  probably  would  be  greater, 
due  to  the  higher  death  rate  in  Mexico,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  stronger  tendency  for  Mexican  widowers  to  remarry 
than  their  American  counterparts.   After  age  seventy-two 
the  curve  indicating  the  proportion  of  widowers  in  the 
United  States  rises  rather  sharply,  and  among  American 
males  aged  eighty-five  and  over,  43.3  percent  are  widowed 
and  not  remarried,  while  in  Mexico  only  22.3  percent  are 
in  this  category. 

Divorced  males  in  Mexico  are  found  in  very  low 
proportions,  0.3  percent,  whereas  in  the  United  States  the 
percentage  is  much  higher,  2.7  percent. 

Married  females  up  to  about  age  twenty-one  are 
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found  in  slightly  higher  proportions  in  Mexico  than  in  the 
United  States,  which  indicates  that  young  women  tend  to 
marry  a  couple  of  years  earlier,  on  the  average,  south  of 
the  border  than  is  true  north  of  it.   (See  Figure  11.)  The 
proportions  of  females  who  are  married  in  each  age  category 
are  almost  the  same  in  both  countries  until  about  age  sixty- 
five  when  the  curve  representing  females  in  the  United 
States  begins  to  drop  more  markedly  than  the  one  for 
Mexico.   Among  females  aged  eighty-five  and  over,  only 
10.7  percent  were  married  in  the  United  States,  whereas 
27.2  percent  in  Mexico  were  living  in  a  marital  state.   As 
would  be  expected  the  percentages  of  women  in  each  age 
group  who  are  single  are  approximately  the  same  in  both 
countries  until  about  age  seventy  when  the  proportions  in 
Mexico  become  gradually  higher  than  those  in  the  United 
States.   Among  women  aged  eighty-five  and  over  in  Mexico, 
21.1  percent  had  never  married,  while  this  proportion  was 
only  10.7  percent  in  the  country.   Here  again,  however,  the 
reliability  of  the  data  for  the  older  Mexican  women  may  be 
questioned. 

The  proportions  of  females  who  are  widows  are 
slightly  higher  in  all  age  ranges  until  about  age  sixty- 
five  in  Mexico  than  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.   Again,  this 
is  probably  due  primarily  to  lower  death  rates  in  the 
United  States  and  perhaps  a  stronger  tendency  for  widows 
in  the  latter  country  to  remarry  than  in  Mexico.   At  about 
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age  sixty-five,  however,  this  phenomenon  is  reversed 
radically,  and  among  women  aged  eighty-five  and  over  in 
the  United  States,  better  than  three  out  of  every  four, 
76.9  percent,  are  widows  who  are  not  remarried,  while  in 
Mexico  the  proportion  is  only  50.2  percent.   The  most 
obvious  reasons  for  this  are  the  facts  that  a  higher  por- 
tion of  Mexican  females  have  remained  single  during  their 
lifetime  and  a  higher  percentage  were  married  at  age 
eighty-five  and  over  than  in  the  case  of  American  females. 
But  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  why  such  a  higher  proportion  of 
women  aged  eighty-five  and  over  are  still  married  in 
Mexico  than  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.   A  major 
factor  which  explains  this  phenomenon  is  the  greater 
differential  in  the  average  life  expectance  of  the  sexes 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Mexico.   In  the  former  nation, 
on  the  average  a  woman  lives  about  7.5  years  longer  than 
the  average  man,  while  in  the  latter  country  females  only 
outlive  males  by  3.7  years  [94:516]. 

The  number  of  American  widows  equals  the  number  of 
married  women  at  about  age  seventy-one,  but  this  phenomenon 
does  not  occur  among  Mexican  widows  until  about  age  seventy- 
four.   If  an  American  woman  reaches  age  seventy-two,  the 
chances  are  equal  that  she  will  be  a  widow,  but  a  comparable 
situation  does  not  occur  in  the  population  of  Mexico  until 
after  age  eighty-five. 

American  females  are  much  more  likely  to  be  classified 
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as  divorced  than  are  Mexican  women,  in  general,  with  the 
proportions  being  3.9  percent  and  0.6  percent,  respectively. 

Generally,  Mexicans  are  less  likely  than  Americans 
to  be  married,  widowed,  separated  or  divorced  and,  conversely, 
more  likely  to  be  single.   The  fact  that  the  proportions 
of  the  population  that  are  married  are  considerably  lower 
in  Mexico  than  in  the  United  States  supports  the  generali- 
zation by  Smith  that  among  all  peoples  of  the  world,  Latin 
Americans  tend  most  to  shy  away  from  legal  matrimonial  ties 
[3:228-31;  18:137;  2:468-69].   The  fact  that  the  average 
age  of  the  population  of  Mexico  is  much  lower  than  that  of 
the  United  States  and  that  life  expectancy  is  greater  in 
the  latter  country  help  to  explain  why  the  proportions  of 
the  widowed  are  much  lower  south  of  the  border.   Percen- 
tages of  the  population  which  are  divorced  are  very  low  in 
Mexico,  since  this  practice  is  nontraditional  to  Latin 
American  societies. 

Trends 


There  have  been  various  significant  changes  in  the 
marital  condition  of  Mexico's  population  since  1940,  the 
first  year  that  the  census  reported  marital  status  by  age 
and  sex.   For  the  census  of  1940,  data  were  classified 
only  by  broad  age  groups,  and  until  1970  when  the  census 
included  data  on  both  males  and  females  aged  twelve  and 
over,  data  were  available  only  on  males  aged  sixteen  and 
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above  and  females  aged  fourteen  and  over.   Table  XXI  has 
been  constructed  to  indicate  the  general  trends  in  marital 
status  for  both  sexes  in  Mexico  over  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  proportions  of  single  persons  in  Mexico's  popu- 
lation increased  considerably  from  1940  to  1970.   There  is 
some  likelihood  that  this  trend  will  continue  for  the  next 
few  decades,  particularly  as  young  people  continue  to  mi- 
grate from  rural  areas  to  the  cities  where  they  tend  to 
marry  at  later  ages  than  in  the  country.   It  should  be 
noted  that  there  are  increases  in  the  percentage  of  single 
persons  in  each  age  group  for  both  sexes,  with  one  excep- 
tion, but  the  most  striking  change  was  in  the  group  of  those 
below  age  twenty.   In  this  age  category,  among  women  the 
proportion  single  in  1970  was  10  percent  higher  than  in 
1940,  while  it  was  3  percent  higher  among  men  the  same 
ages.   In  all  ages  taken  together,  the  percentages  of  those 
single  increased  40  percent  for  males  and  26  percent  for 
females. 

Among  the  proportions  of  the  population  which  are 
married,  the  most  marked  change  from  1940  to  1970  has  also 
occurred  in  the  category  of  both  males  and  females  who  are 
below  age  twenty.   Among  women  of  this  age  group,  the  index 
was  47  percent  lower  in  1970  than  three  decades  earlier, 
and  among  women  the  proportion  decreased  37  percent.   These 
changes  correspond  to  the  increases  in  the  proportions  of 
the  population  which  are  single  as  commented  on  above. 
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TABLE  XXI 

Changes  in  the  Marital  Status  of  the  Population  of  Mexico, 
by  Age  and  Sex,  1940-70 


Age 

Male 

Female 

1940 

1970 

1940 

1970 

7» 

single 

Below  20 

93.8 

96.7 

79.2 

87.0 

20-39 

30.7 

31.5 

20.7 

21.0 

40  and  over 

6.7 

7.1 

10.4 

8.8 

Total 

31.6 

44.2 
% 

29.3 

married 

36.8 

Below  20 

6.0 

3.2 

20.3 

12.8 

20-39 

67.3 

67.6 

73.7 

76.5 

40  and  over 

83.1 

87.0 

56.4 

70.4 

Total 

63.9 

53.7 

% 

57.5 
widowed 

56.1 

Below  20 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

20-39 

1.6 

0.6 

5.0 

1.9 

40  and  over 

9.7 

5.3 

32.3 

19.7 

Total 

4.1 

1.8 

12.6 

6.5 

Source:   Compiled  and  computed  from  data  in  [80:4-7;  1:33], 


However,  in  the  other  two  age  groupings,  there  were  in- 
creases in  the  percentages  married  in  1970  as  compared  to 
1940.   The  most  notable  of  these  was  that  among  women  aged 
twenty  to  thirty-nine,  the  proportion  was  25  percent  higher 
in  1970  than  three  decades  earlier,  and  among  men  of  the 
same  ages,  it  was  5  percent  higher.   To  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  reduction  in  the  death  rate  over  the  thirty-year 
period  increased  the  proportions  of  the  married  among  the 
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two  older  age  groups,  particularly  among  those  aged  forty 
and  over. 

A  sharp  reduction  in  the  mortality  rate  from  1940 
to  1970  is  probably  also  the  principal  explanation  for  the 
marked  change  in  the  percentages  of  widows  and  widowers 
in  the  latter  year  as  compared  to  the  former.   Among  men 
aged  twenty  to  thirty-nine,  the  proportion  of  the  widowed 
decreased  63  percent  and  almost  as  much,  62  percent,  for 
women  the  same  ages.   For  those  aged  forty  and  above,  the 
decrease  was  lower  for  men  and  women,  45  percent  and  39 
percent,  respectively. 

While  the  proportions  of  the  divorced  in  Mexico's 
population  are  not  highly  significant,  one  or  two  observa- 
tions are  in  order.   Among  males  the  maximum  percentage  of 
the  divorced  in  any  age  group  rose  from  0.3  percent  among 
those  aged  forty  and  over  in  1940  to  0.6  percent  among  men 
the  same  ages  in  1970.   Among  females  the  corresponding 
maximum  proportion  rose  from  0.7  percent  among  women  past 
their  fortieth  birthday  in  1940  to  1.1  percent  among  those 
the  same  ages  in  1970.   Thus,  while  the  proportion  of 
females  aged  forty  and  over  that  were  divorced  in  1970 
was  still  almost  twice  that  of  males  in  similar  circum- 
stances, the  percentage  of  males  rose  100  percent  from  1940 
to  1970,  whereas  the  increase  for  females  was  only  57  per- 
cent. 


CHAPTER  X 
EDUCATIONAL  STATUS 


The  quality  of  a  population  probably  is  associated 
more  closely  with  its  educational  status  than  with  any  other 
factor,  with  the  possible  exception  of  its  health  [2:488; 
3:265].   However,  since  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  obtain 
reliable,  comprehensive,  and  current  data  about  the  actual 
health  conditions  of  a  population,  information  on  educa- 
tional status  looms  all  the  more  important  in  evaluating 
the  development  of  a  community,  state,  or  nation. 

A  knowledge  of  the  educational  level  of  a  given 
population  is  also  of  greater  importance  today  than  ever 
before  because  of  the  transition  of  many  societies  from 
predominantly  rural-agricultural  economies  to  urban  and 
industrial  life.   Mexico  is  undergoing  such  a  transition. 
In  simple,  relatively  primitive  societies,  a  child  can  re- 
ceive preparation  for  mature  adulthood  simply  by  observing 
and  participating  in  the  behavior  of  the  adults  around  him.* 
This  was  true  of  the  child  in  rural  Mexico  not  many  years 
ago.   However,  today  modern  agriculture  is  requiring  more 


*From  an  unpublished  paper  by  Aesel  T.  Hansen,  cited 
by  [95:200]. 
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formal  education  even  for  the  farmer,  if  he  hopes  to  be 
successful.   Furthermore,  today  the  rural  schools  of  Mexico 
are  training  many  of  the  future  residents  of  the  country's 
cities  (due  to  a  vast  movement  of  rural-urban  migration), 
and  urban  life  is  highly  competitive  on  the  basis  of  educa- 
tion. 

Of  the  materials  pertaining  to  education  which  have 
been  published  from  the  1970  census,  three  types  of  data  are 
of  particular  importance,  (1)  those  indicating  the  school 
attendance  of  children  in  relation  to  the  total  population 
of  persons  of  primary-school  age,  (2)  those  data  showing  the 
ability  or  inability  of  the  inhabitants  to  read  and  write, 
and  (3)  those  indicating  the  number  of  years  of  formal 
schooling  completed  and  passed. 

School  Attendance 

In  Mexico  a  child  may  officially  begin  primary 
school  in  September  following  his  sixth  birthday.   Thus,  at 
the  time  of  the  census  in  January  1970,  there  was  a  large 
number  of  six-year-old  children  attending  classes  throughout 
the  nation.   However,  the  traditional  age  for  a  child  to 
begin  school  is  after  his  seventh  birthday.   In  1970  the 
number  of  children  aged  six  in  the  total  population  exceeded 
the  number  of  seven-year  olds  by  over  80,000.   Yet,  among 
the  thirty-two  civil  divisions,  only  in  the  Distrito  Federal, 
Nuevo  Leon,  and  Tlaxcala  were  there  more  boys  and  girls 
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aged  six  than  seven  attending  classes  in  the  first  grade. 
Even  taking  into  account  those  children  who  were  repeating 
their  first  year  of  school  because  of  failure,  the  number 
of  seven-year  olds  exceeds  those  aged  six.   Thus,  the 
lowest  age  which  would  be  best  for  measuring  the  number  of 
children  in  Mexico's  schools  against  the  number  of  children 
in  the  total  population  would  be  age  seven.* 

Since  most  of  the  country's  children  begin  school 
at  age  seven  or  eight  and  since  in  rural  areas,  particularly, 
there  is  often  a  loss  of  one  or  two  years  schooling  because 
of  the  necessity  for  the  children  to  assist  in  agricultural 
or  home  tasks,  the  present  writer  believes  that  age  fourteen 
should  be  the  terminal  age  for  measuring  the  population  of 
children  in  primary  school.   In  1970  there  were  almost  as 
many  students  aged  fourteen  as  those  aged  eleven  enrolled 
in  the  sixth  grade. 

According  to  the  1970  census  count,  in  Mexico  there 
were  10,822,249  children  aged  seven  to  fourteen,  inclusive. 
Of  these,  6,873,005,  or  63.5  percent,  were  attending  a 
primary  school.   Another  652,726,  or  6.0  percent,  were 
taking  instruction  in  more  advanced  grades.   Thus,  a  total 
of  69.5  percent  of  the  population  aged  seven  to  fourteen 
was  obtaining  formal  preparation  in  an  educational  institu- 


*The  discussion  on  school  attendance  is  based  on  data 
compiled  and  computed  from  [1:11,  105-16]. 
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tion  in  1970.   It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
3,296,518  children  from  ages  seven  through  fourteen  were 
not  in  any  school,  or  30.5  percent  of  those  in  these  ages. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  1970  the 
Distrito  Federal,  by  far  the  most  urban  civil  division  in 
the  country,  contained  only  30.8  percent  of  the  nation's 
population  aged  fourteen  and  over.   However,  34.6  percent 
of  the  students  of  these  ages  who  studied  their  preuniver- 
sity  (preparatory  school)  training  and  38.2  percent  studying 
semi-university  careers  (largely  elementary  and  secondary 
teaching)  resided  in  the  Distrito  Federal.   This  civil  divi- 
sion contained  only  34.3  percent  of  the  total  population 
aged  sixteen  and  over,  but  44.2  percent  of  the  university 
students  of  these  ages  [1:11-16;  110-20]. 

Level  of  Literacy 

In  the  more  developed  societies  of  the  world  such 
as  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  those  of  Western  Europe, 
the  proportions  of  the  people  who  are  able  to  read  and 
write  have  little  significance  simply  because  they  include 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  inhabitants.   Therefore, 
the  median  number  of  years  of  schooling  is  usually  a  much 
better  index  for  evaluating  the  educational  status  of  the 
population.   In  Mexico  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  the 
population  has  been  diminishing  steadily  since  1900.   This 
has  been  particularly  true  from  1940  on,  even  despite  the 
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very  high  rate  of  population  growth  during  the  same  period. 
Nevertheless,  since  the  percentage  of  persons  in  several 
highly  rural  states  who  have  had  no  formal  instruction 
whatsoever  is  over  50.0  percent,  the  level  of  literacy  is 
still  the  best  indicator  of  educational  status  for  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  and,  in  particular,  for  its  more  rural  major 
civil  divisions  [1:89]. 

Table  XXII  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  proportions 
of  the  population  aged  ten  and  over  that  could  not  read  and 
write  at  the  time  of  the  1970  census.   Of  most  general  in- 
terest is  the  fact  that  more  than  three  out  of  every  four, 
76.3  percent,  of  the  Mexicans  who  has  passed  their  tenth 
birthday  were  literate. 

The  percentage  of  the  population  which  could  or 
could  not  read  and  write  varied  greatly  with  age  and 
differed  from  one  sex  to  the  other.   When  both  sexes  are 
taken  together,  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  is  lowest 
among  those  persons  in  the  age  group  fifteen  to  nineteen, 
and  these  ages  are  also  the  ones  in  which  the  index  is 
lowest  for  males.   The  lowest  proportion  of  female  illiterates 
is  in  the  age  group  ten  to  fourteen,  and  the  percentage  is 
actually  slightly  lower  than  that  for  males  of  the  same  ages. 
At  all  of  the  older  ages,  however,  males  have  a  considerably 
higher  educational  status  than  females.   Apparently  the 
importance  attached  to  the  formal  education  of  women  is 
changing  significantly.   In  earlier  decades  boys  were  more 
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TABLE  XXII 

Proportions  of  Illiterates  among  Persons  Ten  Years  of  Age 
and  Over,  by  Age  and  Sex,  1970 


Age  Total  Male  Female 


10  and 

over 

23.7 

20.5 

10-14 

15.4 

15.4 

15-19 

15.0 

13.9 

20-24 

18.0 

15.3 

25-29 

22.3 

18.4 

30-34 

23.8 

19.7 

35-39 

27.8 

22.6 

40  and 

over 

37.3 

31.2 

26.9 

15.3 
16.1 
20.5 
25.9 
27.7 

32.9 
43.3 


Source:   Compiled  and  computed  from  data  in  [1:85]. 

likely  than  girls  to  receive  the  opportunity  for  formal 
schooling,  whereas  more  recently  this  definitely  has  not 
been  the  case.   There  may  also  have  been  more  of  a  tendency 
for  males  than  females  to  learn  to  read  and  write  after 
reaching  adulthood.   It  is  significant,  however,  that  the 
differential  between  the  sexes  diminishes  steadily  as  age 
decreases.   This  means  that  Mexican  social  norms  are 
approaching  more  nearly  those  prevailing  in  the  more  de- 
veloped countries  of  the "Western  World,  where  at  younger 
ages  females  tend  to  receive  more  formal  education  than 
males  [2:489-90;  3:271-72]. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  educational  status  of 
the  Mexican  population  varies  widely  from  one  part  of  the 
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country  to  another.   (See  Table  XXIII.)   It  is  clear  that 
illiteracy  is  lowest,  or  literacy  is  highest,  in  the  Distrito 
Federal.  Among  the  other  civil  divisions,  Nuevo  Le6n  was 
first  in  literacy,  with  Baja  California,  Coahuila,  the 
territory  of  Baja  California,  and  Chihuahua  next,  in  the 
order  named. 

In  1970  illiteracy  was  highest,  over  42.9  percent, 
in  the  southern  states  of  Guerrero  and  Oaxaca  and  in  the 
southeastern  state  of  Chiapas. 

Unfortunately,  neither  residence  nor  ethnic  affilia- 
tion have  been  cross-tabulated  with  literacy  in  the  data 
published  at  the  present  writing.   However,  it  can  be  noted 
that  generally  those  civil  divisions  which  have  the  highest 
proportions  of  illiterates  are  the  most  rural  in  Mexico, 
and  they  also  contain  among  the  highest  percentage  of  in- 
habitants that  speak  only  indigenous  languages.   Obviously, 
all  of  the  latter  people  are  illiterate  with. regard  to  the 
Spanish  language.   Conversely,  those  federal  entities  such 
as  the  Distrito  Federal  and  the  states  of  northern  Mexico, 
which  have  the  lowest  levels  of  illiteracy,  also  have  mini- 
mum levels  of  rurality  and  non-Spanish-speaking  inhabitants. 
These  observations  agree  with  the  general  knowledge  that 
opportunities  for  formal  schooling  are  much  less  available 
in  rural  than  in  urban  areas  of  Mexico.   As  can  be  noted, 
the  proportions  of  illiterates  are  approximately  three  times 
as  high  in  the  more  southern  and  extremely  rural  states  of 
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TABLE  XXIII 

The  Proportions  of  the  Population  That  Are  Illiterate,  That 
Live  in  Rural  Localities,  and  That  Speak  Only  Indigenous 
Languages,  by  Civil  Divisions,  1970 


Region  and  civil 
division 


Illiterate      Rural      Speaking  only 

indigenous 
languages 


MEXICO 


23.7 


41.3 


2.2 


North 


Baja  California 

11.8 

14.4 

0.1 

Sonora 

13.6 

34.1 

0.2 

Chihuahua 

12.9 

34.6 

0.6 

Coahuila 

12.4 

27.2 

a 

Nuevo  Leon 

10.7 

23.5 

a 

Tamaulipas 

14.3 

31.0 

0.1 

North  central 

Baja  California,  T. 

12.4 

46.1 

a 

Sinaloa 

21.3 

51.1 

0.1 

Durango 

14.3 

58.5 

0.2 

Zacatecas 

18.8 

68.6 

0.1 

San  Luis  Potosi 

29.1 

61.0 

2.4 

Central 

Nayarit 

21.5 

50.0 

0.7 

Aguascalientes 

14.7 

36.4 

a 

Jalisco 

19.4 

31.5 

0.1 

Guanajuato 

35.3 

47.9 

a 

Queretaro 

38.0 

64.4 

0.6 

Hidalgo 

37.9 

71.8 

7.9 

Co  lima 

19.9 

30.8 

a 

Michoaccin 

33.8 

53.9 

0.6 

Mexico 

24.9 

37.6 

0.7 

Distrito  Federal 

9.1 

3.3 

0.3 

Morelos 

25.4 

30.0 

0.3 

Tlaxcala 

23.3 

52.7 

0.3 

Puebla 

33.2 

53.4 

4.5 

Veracruz 

29.4 

52.9 

2.8 

South 

Guerrero 

44.6 

64.4 

6.4 

Oaxaca 

42.0 

73.0 

12.2 
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TABLE  XXIII,  continued: 


Region  and  civil 

Illiterate 

Rural 

Speaking  only 

division 

indigenous 
languages 

Southeast 

Chiapas 

43.3 

72.3 

11.4 

Tabasco 

23.9 

66.5 

0.4 

Campeche 

22.8 

36.5 

2.8 

Yucatan 

26.2 

36.1 

8.8 

Quint ana  Roo,  T. 

26.4 

63.5 

11.5 

Source:   Compiled  and  computed  from  data  in  [1:85-88,  71-82] 
and  from  unpublished  data  on  residence  supplied  to  the  pre- 
sent writer  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Mexico. 


aLess  than  0.1  percent, 


Oaxaca,  Chiapas,  Hidalgo,  Guerrero,  and  Quere"taro  than  in 
the  northern,  more  highly  urban  states  of  the  nation. 

Years  of  Schooling  Completed 


In  1970,  of  the  total  population  aged  ten  years  and 
over,  26.5  percent  had  graduated  at  least  from  the  six 
years  of  primary  school,  3.2  percent  had  completed  a  mini- 
mum of  twelve  years  of  schooling,  and  1.1  percent  had  com- 
pleted at  least  four  years  of  university  training  or  the 
equivalent.   The  corresponding  proportions  in  1960  were 
14.8  percent,  1.4  percent,  and  0.4  percent,  each  of  which 
represented  roughly  one-half  of  the  percentage  points  of 
1970.   Even  in  1970,  73.5  percent  of  the  total  population 
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had  not  completed  primary  school,  and  29.1  percent  of 
Mexico's  inhabitants  had  had  no  formal  schooling  whatso- 
ever.  Only  one  decade  earlier,  however,  the  corresponding 
figures  were  85.2  percent  and  43.4  percent,  respectively.* 

In  1970  the  Distrito  Federal  contained  only  15.5 
percent  of  the  nation's  population  aged  fifteen  and  over, 
but  it  included  among  its  residents  49.3  percent  of  the  per- 
sons of  these  ages  who  had  completed  four  years  of  univer- 
sity-level training.   Moreover, 50. 5  percent  of  all  Mexicans 
who  had  completed  postgraduate  work  resided  there.** 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  of  565,601  per- 
sons in  the  total  population  who  had  completed  at  least  one 
year  in  the  university,  the  most  frequently  chosen  careers 
and  the  proportions  of  students  that  studied  them  were  as 
follows:   accounting,  14.0  percent,  medicine,  12.1  percent, 
law,  10.3  percent,  civil  and  construction  engineering,  9.9 


percent,  and  mechanical,  electrical,  and  electronic  en- 
gineering, 6.7  percent.   Of  the  300,312  persons  who  had 
pursued  these  careers  of  study,  only  41.6  percent  had  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  number  of  years  for  graduation.*** 


*Computed  from  data  in  [1:89-104;  70:308-309] 
**Computed  from  data  in  [1:11-16,  97-99]. 
***Computed  from  data  in  [1:123-24]. 
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According  to  government  officials,  failure  to  terminate 
courses  of  study  plagues  the  educational  system  of  the 
nation  from  the  primary  grades  through  preparation  in  the 
university  [96]. 

The  median  number  of  years  of  schooling  completed 
by  those  persons  aged  six  and  over  in  1970  was  2.2  years. 
More  than  1  million  persons  in  each  of  the  populous  states 
of  Veracruz  and  Mexico  and  over  50.0  percent  of  the  popula- 
tions of  Guerrero,  Chiapas,  and  Oaxaca  had  never  received 
any  formal  education  at  all.   On  the  other  hand,  the  median 
years  of  schooling  in  the  Distrito  Federal  were  4.3  years, 
almost  double  that  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.* 

Trends 


The  evaluation  of  any  trends  in  the  educational 
status  of  Mexico's  population  must  be  based  on  rather 
limited  census  materials.   One  primary  source  is  readily 
available,  namely,  the  number  of  literates  and  illiterates 
in  the  population  from  1910  to  1970. 

An  examination  of  Table  XXIV  indicates  the  steady 
increase  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  persons  in  the 
total  population  of  Mexico  who  are  able  to  read  and  write. 
This  increase  has  been  spectacular  in  the  decades  since 
1940,  and  during  the  1960's  almost  a  million  persons  were 


*Computed  from  data  in  [1:89]. 
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added  to  the  growing  group  of  literates  throughout  the 
nation.   Considering  the  extraordinary  growth  in  popula- 
tion during  the  same  period  of  time,  the  increase  in  the 
level  of  literacy  is  particularly  significant.  At  the  same 
time,  the  large  increment  in  population  left  almost  as 
many  illiterates  in  Mexico  in  1970  as  in  I960,  and  this 
number  is  still  higher  than  the  number  of  persons  who 
could  not  read  nor  write  in  1930  and  earlier.   A  continued 
reduction  in  the  level  of  illiteracy  in  Mexico  will  depend 
upon  how  effective  methods  are  in  reaching  into  remote  rural 
areas  where  the  highest  proportion  of  those  unable  to  read 
and  write  are  located. 

In  the  census  of  1960  for  the  first  time  information 
on  the  number  of  children  aged  six  to  fourteen  attending 

school  was  tabulated.   In  that  year  there  were  4,799,417 

- 

boys  and  girls  in  class,  or  56.4  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  the  same  ages.   By  1970  there  were  8,010,743 
children  in  school,  and  this  number  comprised  64.4  percent 
of  the  population.   Whereas  the  number  of  minors  of  school 
age  who  were  receiving  formal  instruction  increased  over 
3  million  during  the  decade  of  the  1960 's,  it  should  also 
be  noted  that  in  1960  there  were  3,717,399  boys  and  girls 
not  in  any  school,  while  in  1970  the  number  was  actually 
larger,  namely,  4,421,137. 


CHAPTER  XI 


OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS 


A  study  of  the  occupational  composition  of  a  popu- 
lation is  important  for  at  least  several  reasons  [3:241]. 
First,  data  on  the  occupations  of  a  society's  inhabitants, 
for  example,  provide  the  basis  for  computing  rates  of  em- 
ployment and  unemployment. 

Second,  occupational  status  is  a  principal  factor 
in  the  determination  of  social  class,  social  status,  and 
the  social  mobility  of  persons  within  a  given  population 
[97:178-81,  362-63].   Even  in  the  more  highly  urbanized 
and  industrialized  societies,  employed  persons  still  spend 
approximately  one-third  of  their  waking  hours  on  their 
jobs.   Thus,  the  type  of  employment  exerts  considerable 
influence  on  the  personality  of  an  individual,  a  social 
group,  or  an  entire  society.   The  complete  way  of  life  of 
a  people  is  affected  by  the  proportion  of  a  population 
which  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  for  example, 
as  compared  to  the  percentage  participation  in  manufactur- 
ing or  another  industry  group. 

Furthermore,  occupation  influences  such  varied 
characteristics  as  political  affiliation,  fertility, 
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mortality,  residence,  marital  status,  education,  and  in- 
come.  Therefore,  not  only  demographers  but  government 
officials  and  industrial  managers  must  know  the  potential 
availability  of  a  sufficiently  large  and  well-trained 
labor  force  in  order  to  plan  adequately  such  essential 
matters  as  the  economic  growth  of  the  nation  [19:112]. 

Finally,  a  classification  of  the  employed  according 
to  their  occupations  and  industries  provides  a  basis  for 
comparing  the  social  and  economic  functions  of  cities, 
states,  and  other  political  divisions.* 


Terminology  and  Classifications 

The  1970  Mexican  census  of  population  follows  the 
guidelines  suggested  by  the  United  Nations  and  distinguishes 
what  is  referred  to  as  "the  economically  active  and  inactive 
population."  In  Mexico  those  persons  classified  as  econom- 
ically active,  i.e.,  those  in  the  labor  force,  were  males 
and  females  twelve  years  of  age  or  over  who  worked  for  pay 
during  any  period  of  time  during  the  calendar  year  of  1969. 
Also  considered  economically  active  were  those  who  worked 
for  any  time  during  1969  for  an  average  of  fifteen  hours 
or  more  per  week  without  pay  by  helping  a  member  of  the 
family  in  farming,  business,  or  another  economic  activity. 


*For  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  occupational  data 
in  determining  the  functions  of  cities  in  the  United  States, 
see  [3:258-62]. 
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Those  defined  as  economically  inactive  were  persons  dedi- 
cated to  the  care  of  their  own  households,  students,  indi- 
viduals who  lived  in  institutions  and  were  not  gainfully 
employed,  those  retired,  and  others  in  a  similar  category 
[l:xxi,  xxiv-xv]. 

The  Economically  Active  Population 

The  total  population  of  Mexico  as  enumerated  in 
1970  included  29,697,303  persons  aged  twelve  and  over.   Of 
these,  12,955,057,  or  43.6  percent,  were  classified  as  eco- 
nomically active.   At  ages  twelve  to  fourteen,  the  index 
of  economic  participation  was  only  9.0  percent.   With  in- 
creasing age  the  proportion  of  the  economically  active 
rose  consistently  until  it  reached  a  maximum  of  55.7  per- 
cent for  those  persons  aged  forty-five  to  forty-nine.   Then 
the  percentage  gradually  declined  to  29.8  percent  of  those 
in  the  age  groups  who  had  passed  their  seventy-fifth  birth- 
days. 

Among  the  persons  considered  as  economically  active 
in  1970  were  10,488,800  males  and  2,466,257  females,  from 
which  a  sex  ratio  of  425  can  be  computed.   The  fact  that 
there  were  still  more  than  four  men  to  every  woman  in  the 
labor  force  indicates  that  relatively  few  women  were 
reported  as  gainfully  employed  in  Mexico  as  compared  to 
more  developed  societies,  such  as  the  United  States  where 
in  1960  the  sex  ratio  of  the  labor  force  was  only  212. 
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However,  that  year  Mexico's  sex  ratio  among  the  economically 
active  population  was  458,  and  in  1950  it  was  634. 

In  1970,  71.7  percent  of  the  total  male  population 
aged  twelve  and  over  was  classified  as  economically  active, 
while  16.4  percent  of  the  females  of  these  ages  were 
placed  in  the  labor  force.   The  highest  proportion  of  male 
participation  in  economic  activity,  94.3  percent,  was  among 
the  thirty-five-to-thirty-nine  age  group,  but  the  highest 
for  females,  24.1  percent,  was  among  those  aged  twenty  to 
twenty-four  years.   Obviously,  after  marriage  and  during 
the  years  of  child  bearing  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  pro- 
portion of  females  who  are  economically  active. 

Unfortunately,  1970  census  data  on  the  labor  force 
were  not  classified  according  to  residence.   Nevertheless, 
some  interesting  contrasts  may  be  seen  when  data  on  the 
economically  active  population  in  the  Distrito  Federal, 
96.7  percent  of  whose  inhabitants  lived  in  urban  localities 
in  1970,  are  compared  with  the  labor  force  of  Chiapas,  in 
which  only  27.7  percent  of  the  population  resided  in  urban 
districts.   (See  Figure  12.) 

The  first  thing  worthy  of  note  is  that  there  is  a 
significant  variation  between  the  proportions  of  economically 
active  males  of  certain  ages.   In  the  Distrito  Federal  only 
6.2  percent  of  those  aged  twelve  to  fourteen  are  considered 
to  be  in  the  labor  force,  whereas  the  proportion  is  20.4 
percent  in  Chiapas.   Among  the  age  group  fifteen  to  nineteen, 
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there  is  also  a  clearly  observable  difference  between  the 
percentages  for  the  two  civil  divisions.   Undoubtedly,  the 
primary  reason  for  this  marked  contrast  is  that  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  youths  in  the  population  attend  school 
in  the  capital  than  in  Chiapas  which  has  one  of  the  lowest 
levels  of  education  in  the  nation. 

Another  sharp  contrast  in  the  rates  of  economic 
participation  among  males  in  the  two  federal  entities  was 
found  at  age  fifty-five  and  beyond.   In  the  Distrito 
Federal  the  index  began  to  drop  noticeably  at  age  fifty- 
five,  and  by  ages  seventy-five  and  over,  it  had  fallen  to 
only  37.5  percent,  whereas  in  Chiapas  the  decline  was  much 
slower  and  was  72.6  percent  for  those  males  who  had  passed 
their  seventy-fifth  birthdays.   The  primary  explanation 
for  this  is  that  men  engaged  in  agricultural  activities  are 
much  more  likely  to  continue  working  until  they  die  than 
are  males  employed  in  urban  areas. 

Females  of  almost  all  ages  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict have  higher  rates  of  economic  involvement  than  do 
their  counterparts  in  Chiapas.   There  are  two  principal 
explanations  for  this  phenomenon,  (1)  the  migration  of 
many  young  women  to  the  nation's  large  cities  in  search 
of  jobs  greatly  reduces  the  potential  size  of  the  female 
labor  force  in  Chiapas,  while  it  increases  the  rate  of 
economic  activity  of  the  female  population  in  the  Distrito 
Federal,  and  (2)  the  rates  of  female  involvement  in  the 
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labor  force  in  Chiapas  actually  are  probably  too  low, 
since  the  degree  of  participation  by  females  in  agricul- 
tural activities  is  difficult  to  define  and  measure  [4: 
231-32]. 

Sex  ratios  also  demonstrate  the  contrast  between 
the  Distrito  Federal  and  Chiapas  with  respect  to  percen- 
tages of  the  population  classified  as  economically  active. 
The  sex  ratio  is  only  213  in  the  former  civil  division, 
while  it  is  703  in  the  latter.   Therefore,  though  the  data 
on  residence  are  inconclusive  in  an  absolute  sense,  evi- 
dence seems  to  indicate  that  in  1970  Mexico's  urban  areas 
had  much  higher  percentages  of  women  in  the  labor  force 
than  the  rural  districts. 

Obviously,  the  census  revealed  that  a  part  of  the 
economically  active  population  was  unemployed,  although  the 
proportion  fluctuated  considerably  due  to  the  changing 
level  of  industrial  activity,  seasonal  employment,  and 
other  factors.   In  the  week  immediately  prior  to  the  cen- 
sus, for  which  data  were  taken,  3.8  percent  of  those  per- 
sons enumerated  were  classed  as  unemployed.   Unemployment 
varied  by  age,  with  the  highest  rates  being  among  those 
fifteen  to  nineteen  year's  old,  6.1  percent,  those  aged 
twelve  to  fourteen,  5.2  percent,  and  those  twenty  to 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  4.3  percent,  respectively.   The 
proportion  of  the  unemployed  is  generally  higher  in  an 
urban  population  such  as  that  of  the  Distrito  Federal, 
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where  the  rate  for  those  twelve  years  old  and  over  was  5.0 
percent,  than  in  a  largely  rural  one  such  as  Chiapas, 
which  had  a  rate  of  only  1.8  percent. 

The  1970  census  indicated  that  16,787,763  persons 
aged  twelve  and  over,  or  56.5  percent  of  all  those  of 
these  ages,  were  economically  inactive  the  week  prior  to 
the  census.   Of  the  persons  not  in  the  labor  force, 
10,917,237,  36.8  percent  of  all  persons  twelve  years  of  age 
and  above,  were  classed  as  occupied  in  the  care  of  their 
own  homes,  that  is,  they  were  engaged  in  domestic  duties 
which  involved  no  financial  remuneration.   The  second 
largest  aggregate  of  the  economically  inactive  consisted 
of  3,550,773  persons,  12.0'  percent  of  those  aged  twelve 
and  over,  who  were  receiving  some  type  of  formal  education. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  at  this  point  that  there  were 
about  954,000  other  persons  who  had  completed  their 
twelfth  birthdays  and  who  were  also  in  school,  but  were 
obviously  in  the  economically  active  population.   This 
means  that  approximately  one  student  in  five,  aged  twelve 
and  over,  attended  school  as  an  activity  secondary  to  his 
employment.   Among  those  youths  aged  fifteen  to  nineteen, 
36  percent  of  the  student  population  attended  school  while 
belonging  to  the  economically  active  population. 

A  third  category  of  people  not  in  the  labor  force 
is  denominated  "others";  it  indicates  the  retired  and, 
also,  the  children  twelve  years  of  age  and  over  who  were 
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not  in  school.   In  1970  a  total  of  2,319,753  persons,  7.8 
percent  of  those  beyond  the  twelfth  birthday,  were  classed 
as  others  in  the  economically  inactive  population  of 
Mexico. 

Category  of  Worker 

In  1970  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  classified  the 
12,955,057  persons  in  the  economically  active  population 
into  six  categories.   Employers  comprised  6.2  percent; 
employees,  41.6  percent;  day  laborers,  20.5  percent,  84.1 
percent  of  whom  were  engaged  in  agriculture;  self-employed 
who  did  not  employ  others  for  remuneration,  18.9  percent; 
ejidatarios,  farmers  who  worked  communally  owned  lands, 
6.3  percent;  and  those  who  worked  without  remuneration  in 
a  family  business  or  farm,  6.5  percent  [1:285].   If  em- 
ployees and  day  laborers  are  grouped  together  as  those  per- 
sons working  for  others  (a  classification  used  in  the  1960 
census),  then  they  constituted  62.2  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  and  almost  one-third  of  these  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture.  If  ejidatarios  are  considered  with  the  self- 
employed,  as  in  1960,  together  they  made  up  25.2  percent 
of  the  economically  active  population.   In  1960  the  corres- 
ponding proportions  for  those  working  for  others  and  those 
self-employed  were  64.0  percent  and  34.2  percent,  respec- 
tively, which  is  higher  for  each  grouping  than  in  1970. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  1960  only  0.8  percent  of  the  popula- 
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tion  was  classed  as  employers,  and  1.0  percent,  as  working 
in  a  family  business  or  farm.   Thus,  from  1960  to  1970 
there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  the  labor 
force  classified  in  these  two  categories. 

As  may  be  expected  workers  residing  in  the  highly 
urban  Distrito  Federal  in  1970  were  concentrated  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  in  the  employee  category.   Those  in  this 
group  represented  75.2  percent  of  the  civil  division's 
entire  labor  force,  while  only  2.6  percent  were  day 
laborers,  and  0.2  percent,  e/jidatarios .   By  way  of  contrast, 
in  the  nation's  most  rural  state,  Chiapas,  while  only  16.1 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  workers  were  employees,  22.0 
percent  were  day  laborers,  and  17.8  percent,  ejidatarios. 
Also  in  Chiapas,  three-fourths  of  those  who  were  self- 
employed  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  whereas  this  was 
true  of  only  2.6  percent  in  the  Distrito  Federal. 

Major  Occupational  Groups 

The  1970  census  grouped  thousands  of  specific  jobs 
in  Mexico  into  eight  major  occupational  categories.   The 
category  with  the  largest  number  of  workers  was  that  of 
agricultural  laborers.   Almost  5  million  people,  4,952,200, 
or  over  one-third,  38.2  percent,  of  the  economically  active 
population  was  in  this  classification. 

The  vast  majority,  90.7  percent,  of  these  were  en- 
gaged in  farming.   Those  in  stock  raising,  forestry,  fowl 
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production,  fishing,  and  other  agriculturally  related  pur- 
suits constituted  another  7.8  percent.   The  remaining  1.5 
percent  of  the  laborers  were  occupied  in  commerce,  ser- 
vices, manufacturing,  government  service,  and  other  in- 
dustries as  they  related  directly  to  agriculture  [1:229-43]. 

Second  in  importance  among  the  principal  occupa- 
tional groups  were  those  persons  designated  as  "machine 
operators  and  related  workers."  They  numbered  2,768,780 
in  1970  and  comprised  21.4  percent  of  the  labor  force.   Of 
these  workers  53.2  percent  were  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
17.3  percent,  in  construction,  11.0  percent,  in  services, 
and  the  remainder  in  varied  other  industries. 

Third  in  the  number  of  people  employed  was  a  cate- 
gory which  included  1,560,614  persons,  12.0  percent  of  the 
economically  active  population,  who  worked  in  sundry  ser- 
vices and  as  operators  of  vehicles.   Of  these,  899,886, 
57.7  percent,  were  in  services  of  various  types  among  which 
were  512,319  domestic  servants  in  private  homes  and  107,228 
who  were  employed  in  cleaning  services.   Also,  221,791 
persons  were  associated  with  transportation,  127,366,  with 
the  government,  117,109,  with  manufacturing,  and  the  rest, 

in  other  industry  groups. 

Nondirective  administrative  personnel,  or  those 
who  do  not  participate  directly  in  determining  work  policy, 
ranked  as  the  category  with  the  fourth  highest  number  of 
persons  in  the  labor  force.   In  1970,  977,179,  7.5  percent 
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of  the  economically  active  population,  belonged  to  this 
occupational  group.   Of  these,  249,658  worked  in  services, 
227,660,  in  manufacturing,  157,606,  in  commerce,  148,554, 
with  the  government,  and  the  remainder  in  other  types  of 
economic  activity. 

Ranking  next  in  numerical  importance  among  the 
basic  occupational  groups  in  Mexico  were  merchants  and 
salesmen.   In  1970  this  category  included  967,267  workers 
and  constituted  7.5  percent  of  the  nation's  economically 
active  population.   As  would  be  anticipated,  757,330, 
78.3  percent,  of  these  workers  were  associated  with  the 
industry  of  commerce,  while  the  rest  were  related  to  the 
various  other  industries  of  the  country. 

Sixth  in  importance  among  the  eight  broad  occupa- 
tional categories  were  professional  and  technical  workers, 
and  there  were  733,209,  5.7  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
in  this  group.   Of  these,  493,661,  67.3  percent,  were  in- 
volved in  services,  primarily  teaching,  and  97,957,  13.4 
percent,  in  manufacturing.   The  remainder  were  divided 
among  other  industry  groups. 

The  last  two  occupational  categories  are  less  sig- 
nificant in  size.   The  category  of  proprietors  and  direc- 
tive personnel,  including  farm  owners  and  managers  of 
which  there  were  23,850,  numbered  319,828,  2.5  percent, 
of  the  nation's  workers.   Of  these,  the  largest  group 
86,336,  was  in  manufacturing,  while  some  74,042  were  in 
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services,  and  59,767  were  occupied  in  commerce.   Finally, 
the  classification  "insufficiently  specified"  included 
675,980  workers,  or  5.2  percent  of  Mexico's  total  labor 
force. 

Although  the  data  from  the  1970  census  on  occupa- 
tional groups  were  not  classified  according  to  residence, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  certain  contrasts  between  the 
proportions  of  the  labor  force  in  the  primarily  urban  Dis- 
trito  Federal  and  the  largely  rural  state  of  Chiapas.   In 
the  former  civil  division,  for  example,  29.1  percent  of 
the  economically  active  are  nonagricultural,  21.6  percent 
are  in  services  or  labor  as  operatives,  16.7  percent  are 
clerical  workers,  11.2  percent  are  merchants  and  sales  per- 
sonnel, 11.0  percent,  professional  and  technical  workers, 
and  5.4  percent,  managers,  officials  and  proprietors,  and 
only  2.2  percent  are  actually  agricultural  laborers. 
Workers  in  all  occupational  groups  are  overrepresented  in 
the  Distrito  Federal  except  those  in  the  agricultural  cate- 
gory, and  these  are  greatly  underrepresented.  The  opposite 
is  the  case  for  the  workers  in  the  state  of  Chiapas  where 
70.9  percent  are  engaged  in  agriculture.   The  other  per- 
centages for  the  state,  which  correspond  to  the  occupa- 
tional groups  named  above,  are  8.1  percent,  4.9  percent, 
2.4  percent,  4.1  percent,  and  3.0  percent,  respectively. 
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Major  Industry  Groups 

Members  of  Mexico's  economically  active  population 
were  classified  according  to  ten  groups  of  industries,  or 
types  of  economic  activity.   The  industry  categories,  along 
with  the  absolute  and  relative  importance  of  employed 
males  and  females  who  fell  into  these  groups,  are  presented 
in  Table  XXV.   The  most  important  fact  which  becomes 
apparent  by  observing  the  data  is  that  agriculture  and  re- 
lated activities  held  a  predominant  position  relative  to 
the  number  of  workers  who  were  in  the  labor  force.   In 
1970,5,103,519  members  of  both  sexes,  or  39.4  percent  of 
the  economically  active  population,  worked  in  agriculture, 
and  this  was  over  twice  as  many  as  in  any  other  industry. 
Almost  one-half,  46.1  percent,  of  all  employed  males  were 
engaged  in  agricultural  activities,  and  they  constituted 
94.8  percent  of  all  persons  in  this  industry  group,  out- 
numbering females  proportionately  about  four  to  one. 

Second  in  importance  among  the  ten  industrial  groups 
was  manufacturing,  with  2,169,074  workers,  or  16.7  percent 
of  the  total  labor  force.   Males  made  up  79.4  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  both  sexes  but  were  slightly  under- 
represented,  since  the  second  highest  proportion  of 
economically  active  females  was  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

In  third  place  were  services  with  2,158,175,  18.1 
percent,  workers,  also  16.7  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force,  and  males  were  approximately  equal  in  number  with 
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females  but  were  underrepresented  four  to  one  propor- 
tionately, since  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  females, 
42.9  percent,  were  employed  in  this  industry. 

Commerce  ranked  fourth  among  the  industry  groups 
with  1,196,873  persons,  9.2  percent  of  all  those  economi- 
cally involved.   While  almost  three-fourths  of  the  workers 
in  this  industry  category  were  males,  proportionately  they 
were  underrepresented,  since  the  third  highest  proportion 
of  the  female  labor  force  was  engaged  in  commerce. 

Fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  in  importance  among  the 
industries  were  construction,  transportation,  and  govern- 
ment, respectively.   In  that  order  they  were  the  field  of 
endeavor  of  571,006,  368,813,  and  406,607  workers.   On 
the  relative  basis  they  accounted  for  4.4,  2.8,  and  3.1 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  labor  force.   Males 
predominated  heavily  over  females  in  all  of  these  groups, 
though  less  so  in  government  than  in  the  other  categories. 

The  last  three  industry  classifications,  in  order 
of  importance,  were  mining,  the  extraction  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas,  and  the  production  of  electric  energy. 
In  1970,  95,069  persons,  0.7  percent  of  all  workers, 
85,106,  0.7  percent,  and  53,285,  0.4  percent,  participated 
in  these  industries.   Males  outnumbered  females  nine  to 
one  in  all  three  of  these  industrial  categories  and  were 
overrepresented  proportionately  as  well.   Industrial  classi- 
fication was  not  possible  for  the  remaining  5.8  percent 
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of  the  labor  force. 

In  summary,  in  1970  males  were  most  heavily  repre- 
sented in  agriculture  and  related  activities,  manufacturing, 
services,  and  commerce,  and  these  industry  groups  comprised 
81.2  percent  of  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  labor  force. 
Services,  manufacturing,  commerce,  and  agriculture  and 
related  activities  accounted  for  85.3  percent  of  the  fe- 
male labor  force. 

Since  a  person's  work  influences  so  greatly  his 
social  behavior,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  several  of  the  major  industry  categories 
varies  among  the  major  civil  divisions  of  the  country. 
(See  Table  XXVI.)   The  three  major  industry  groups,  agri- 
culture and  related  activities,  manufacturing,  and  ser- 
vices, which  together  comprised  72.8  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force  in  1970,  were  chosen  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  there  are  numerous 
civil  divisions  of  Mexico  in  which  very  large  proportions 
of  the  workers  were  engaged  in  activities  related  to  agri- 
culture.  The  highest  percentages  were  in  Chiapas  and 
Oaxaca  where  more  than  seven  out  of  every  ten  laborers 
were  engaged  in  these  economic  enterprises.   Over  60  per- 
cent of  the  laborers  in  Zacatecas,  Guerrero,  and  Hidalgo 
worked  in  agriculture  and  related  activities,  while  the 
same  is  true  of  over  one-half  of  the  labor  force  in  each 
of  the  states  of  Nayarit,  Tabasco,  Michoac^n,  Puebla, 
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TABLE  XXVI 

Relative  Importance  of  Three  Major  Industry  Groups  in  Providing 
Work  for  the  Economically  Active  Population  of  Mexico,  by 
Regions  and  Civil  Divisions,  1970 


Region  and  civil 
division 


"U   employed  in 


Agriculture 
and  related 
activities 


Manufacturing   Services 


MEXICO 


39.4 


16.7 


16.7 


North 


Baja  California 

Sonora 

Chihuahua 

Coahuila 

Nuevo  Leon 

Tamaulipas 


22, 
38, 
36, 
29, 
17. 
33 


18.2 

24.2 

10.0 

19.1 

12.5 

19.2 

18.0 

18.6 

29.6 

22.4 

11.6 

20.4 

North  central 

Baja  California,  T. 

Sinaloa 

Durango 

Zacatecas 

San  Luis  Potosi 


34.5 
51.3 
55.0 
64.1 
53.3 


7.8 

18.6 

8.9 

14.3 

9.3 

11.3 

6.5 

8.5 

11.1 

11.0 

Central 


Nayarit 

59.4 

Aguascalientes 

36.9 

Jalisco 

34.1 

Guanajuato 

49.0 

Querdtaro 

48.0 

Hidalgo 

61.3 

Colima 

43.8 

Michoaca"n 

59.0 

Mexico 

30.3 

Distrito  Federal 

2.2 

Morelos 

43.0 

Tlaxcala 

54.5 

Puebla 

56.0 

Veracruz 

53.1 

>uth 

Guerrero 

62.2 

Oaxaca 

71.5 

7.9 

11.2 

15.6 

14.4 

20.9 

17.0 

17.3 

10.3 

12.7 

11.8 

10.3 

8.4 

9.0 

16.8 

10.4 

9.1 

24.9 

14.8 

29.8 

32.2 

12.7 

16.6 

17.0 

8.6 

13.6 

10.7 

9.5 

11.9 

8.0 
8.7 


10.8 
5.9 


TABLE  XXVI,  continued: 


Region  and  civil 
division 


Southeast 


Chiapas 
Tabasco 
Campeche 
Yucatan 
Quintana  Roo,  T, 
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%  employed  in 


Agriculture   Manufacturing  Services 

and  related 

activities 


72.8 
59.1 
45.8 
55.1 
53.5 


5.3 

5.9 

13.7 

10.6 

6.5 


Source:   Compiled  and  computed  from  data  in  [1:205-28] 


7.0 
10.0 
13.3 
12.5 
12.5 


Yucatan,  Durango,  Tlaxcala,  Quintana  Roo,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Veracruz,  and  Sinaloa.   Thus,  in  exactly  one-half  of  Mexico's 
major  civil  divisions,  at  least  50  percent  of  the  workers 
were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  related  activities,  and 
four  others,  Guanajuato,  Queretaro,  Campeche,  and  Colima, 
also  had  proportions  above  the  national  average.   In  con- 
trast, only  about  2  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  the  Dis- 
trito  Federal  had  jobs  related  to  agriculture,  and  less 
than  18  percent  did  so  in  Nuevo  Leon. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  those  civil  divisions 
where  over  one-half  of  the  labor  force  is  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, the  proportions  of  workers  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing are  less  than  the  national  average  for  this  industry 
group.   The  one  exception  is  in  Tlaxcala  which  has  a  pro- 
portion cf  workers  in  manufacturing  very  near  the  national 
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average.   Conversely,  in  none  of  the  eight  major  civil 
divisions,  except  Tlaxcala  where  the  proportions  of  the 
economically  active  population  engaged  in  manufacturing 
exceed  the  national  average,  is  more  than  one-half  of  the 
labor  force  engaged  in  agricultural  activities.   The 
data  amply  support  the  belief  that  the  Distrito  Federal 
and  Nuevo  Leon,  particularly  the  city  of  Monterrey,  are 
the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  nation.   Urban  sprawl  of 
industries  from  the  nation's  capital  into  the  neighboring 
state  of  Mexico  also  accounted  for  the  very  high  index  of 
manufacturing  there.   Jalisco,  of  which  Guadalajara,  the 
country's  second  largest  city,  is  the  capital,  also  had  an 
unusually  high  proportion  of  workers  in  manufacturing. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, Coahuila,  and  Guanajuato,  the  proportions  of  each 
state's  labor  force  in  manufacturing  exceeded  the  national 
average,  16.7  percent.   At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
Chiapas  and  Tabasco  had  less  than  6.0  percent  of  their 
workers  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  the  corresponding 
proportions  in  Quintana  Roo  and  Zacatecas  were  less  than 
7.0  percent. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  data  on  services 
is  the  fact  that  the  Distrito  Federal  and  all  of  the  civil 
divisions  of  the  north  had  relatively  high  proportions  of 
their  respective  labor  forces  employed  in  these  activities. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  high  percentages  of 
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the  populations  in  these  federal  entities  lived  in  urban 
localities  where  jobs  related  to  service  occupations  are 
much  more  plentiful  than  in  rural  areas.   The  same  is  true 
in  the  territory  of  Baja  California,  Jalisco,  Colima,  and 
Morelos  where  the  proportions  of  those  employed  in  service 
occupations  were  above  or  about  equal  to  the  national 
average.   By  the  same  token,  those  states  which  have  the 
lowest  proportions  of  their  labor  forces  in  services, 
namely,  Oaxaca,  Chiapas,  Hidalgo,  Zacatecas,  Tlaxcala, 
Michoacin,  and  Tabasco,  are  entities  with  low  percentages 
of  their  respective  populations  residing  in  urban  districts. 

Trends 

Changes  in  the  absolute  and  relative  numbers  of 
males  and  females  belonging  to  the  economically  active 
population  from  1950  to  1970  are  shown  in  Table  XXVII. 
The  most  significant  feature  of  these  data  is  the  increas- 
ing proportion  of  females  in  the  labor  force.   From  1950 
to  1970  there  was  an  increase  of  5.4  percentage  points, 
and  the  largest  share  of  these  were  added  during  the 
decade  of  the  fifties.   This  greater  proportional  partici- 
pation of  females  is  due  to  a  growing  departure  from  the 
Mexican  tradition  that  a  woman's  place  is  exclusively  "in 
the  home"  and  to  the  migration  of  many  women  to  the  cities 
where  there  is  a  much  greater  tendency  for  females  to  take 
employment  outside  the  home  than  there  is  in  the  rural  areas. 
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TABLE  XXVII 

Numbers  and  Proportions  of  the  Economically  Active 
Population  of  Mexico,  by  Sex,  1950-70 


Year 

Males 

Females 

Number 

□ 

j 

Number 

% 

1950 

7,207; 

,594 

86, 

.4 

1,137, 

,646 

13.6 

1960 

9,235 

,022 

82. 

.1 

2,018, 

,275 

17.9 

1970 

10,488 

,800 

81. 

.0 

2,466: 

,257 

19.0 

Source:   Compiled  and  computed  from  data  in  [1:190;  70:362; 
81:58]. 


During  the  two  decades  under  discussion,  a  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  male  involvement  in  the  labor  force 
was  concomitant  with  greater  relative  female  participation. 
Although  comparative  data  on  age  are  not  available  for 
the  members  of  the  labor  force,  probably  some  of  the  pro- 
portional decrease  among  males  was  in  the  younger  age 
groups  where  a  larger  proportion  of  youths  have  been  attend- 
ing school  each  decade  [4:262]. 

With  respect  to  trends  in  industry  groups  from  1950 
to  1970,  the  most  obvious  change  is  the  rapid  and  very  sig- 
nificant decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  related  activities.   (See  Table 
XXVIII.)  Although  data  from  the  three  censuses  are  not 
precisely  comparable,  due  to  slight  changes  in  industry 
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categories,*  some  observations  can  be  made.   Increases  in 
the  number  and  proportions  of  workers  in  services  and 
manufacturing  are  most  notable.   Probably  there  also  has 
been  growth  in  the  proportions  of  workers  engaged  in  most 
all  other  industry  groups,  other  than  agriculture,  since 
most  of  their  jobs  are  located  in  urban  areas  which  have 
received  increasing  numbers  of  migrants  during  the  two 
decades. 

Since  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  labor  force 
was  classified  as  insufficiently  specified,  in  1960,  as 
compared  to  1950  and  1970,  trends  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty  for  industry  groups  which  employed  small 
proportions  of  workers  from  the  total  labor  force.   How- 
ever, one  other  very  significant  observation  should  be 
made,  namely,  that  there  were  greater  numbers  of  workers 
in  every  industry  category  each  decade,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  agriculture  and  related  activities  from  1960  to 
1970  when  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
workers  engaged  in  agriculture.   Thus,  during  the  twenty 
years  agriculture  and  related  activities  declined  in  im- 
portance, while  manufacturing,  services,  and  probably 
most  other  industry  groups  became  proportionately  more 
significant  in  the  economically  active  population  of  the 
country. 


*For  a  detailed  discussion  of  changes  from  1960  to 
1970,  see  [ l:xxvii-ix] . 
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PART  FOUR 


VITAL  PROCESSES 


CHAPTER  XII 


FERTILITY 


Fertility,  or  the  actual  reproduction  of  a  popula- 
tion, is  one  of  the  two  vital  processes,  mortality  being 
the  other.   Together  with  migration  these  three  factors 
are  primary  and  basic  in  determining  the  numerical  size 
and  distribution  of  a  population  and  the  rate  at  which  it 
is  changing.   Of  the  three  factors  fertility  is  usually 
the  most  important  [3:285J. 

Two  principal  types  of  measurement  are  employed 
in  the  study  of  fertility.   These  are  the  birth  rate  and 
indexes  based  upon  the  data  obtained  by  means  of  enumera- 
tion.  The  crude  birth  rate,  or  the  ratio  between  the 
number  of  recorded  births  during  a  period  of  time,  usually 
one  year,  and  the  total  population,  is  familiar  to  most 
readers  and  is  simple  to  calculate.   However,  it  has  a 
number  of  disadvantages.   First,  it  is  dependent  upon  the 
registration  of  births,  and  such  birth  statistics  are 
often  not  complete  enough  to  be  very  reliable.   Also,  the 
crude  birth  rate  does  not  take  into  account  differentials 
in  the  composition  of  the  population,  such  as  variations 
in  age,  sex,  and  residence.   Birth  rates  may  be  standardized 
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to  control  these  factors,  but  the  process  of  doing  so  is 
time  consuming  and  laborious.   Finally,  births  are  usually 
not  reported  for  small  areas,  so  the  birth  rate  cannot  be 
used  to  measure  fertility  at  a  community  level  [3:290]. 

The  enumerations  in  a  census  of  population  are 
generally  more  complete  than  those  secured  under  a  regis- 
tration system,  and  census  data  are  usually  classified  by 
age,  sex,  and  residence.   Therefore,  to  measure  the  fer- 
tility of  Mexico's  population,  the  present  writer  prefers 
to  employ  an  index  based  on  the  census  enumerations  —  the 
fertility  ratio,  also  referred  to  as  the  child-woman  ratio. 

The  fertility  ratio,  or  the  number  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  per  100  women  most  likely  to  be 
in  the  child-bearing  ages,  those  aged  fifteen  to  forty- 
four  or  fifteen  to  forty-nine,  has  some  limitations  as  com- 
pared with  the  birth  rate.   First,  if  there  are  significant 
differences  between  the  populations  being  compared  in  the 
percentages  of  females  in  the  younger  ages  of  the  child- 
bearing  period,  the  usefulness  of  the  fertility  ratio  is 
reduced.   Second,  the  ratio  cannot  be  computed  annually, 
and,  indeed,  it  applies  only  to  the  five-year  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  census.   Third,  where  infant  and 
child  mortality  rates  are  extremely  high,  as  they  are  in 
certain  parts  of  rural  Mexico,  one  cannot  be  certain  of 
the  relationships  between  the  census  enumeration  of  the 
children  aged  zero  to  four  and  the  number  of  life  births 
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which  actually  occurred.   In  such  cases  the  fertility  ratio 
still  can  be  a  measure  of  what  might  be  termed  "effective 
fertility",  or  that  reproduction  which  survives  during  the 
first  years  of  life  [2:98]. 

In  spite  of  the  above  disadvantages,  the  fertility 
ratio  is  still  preferable  to  other  indexes  such  as  the 
crude  birth  rate,  standardized  and  refined  birth  rates,  the 
gross  reproduction  rate,  and  the  net  reproduction  rate, 
which  also  require  the  registration  of  births  or  their  esti- 
mation.  Thus,  in  Mexico  data  for  the  relatively  complicated 
computation  of  these  indexes  are  often  unavailable  and  are 
still  quite  unreliable. 

Levels  of  Fertility 

Actually,  how  high  was  Mexico's  reproduction  rate 
in  1970?   The  Mexican  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported  that 
there  were  2,132,630  births  registered  in  1970.   Employing 
the  geometric  method  of  extrapolation*  to  compute  the 
average  annual  rate  of  population  increase  from  1960  to 
1970,  the  present  writer  found  this  rate  to  be  3.4  percent. 
This  rate  was  then  used  to  extrapolate  the  census  count 
of  28  January  to  1  July  1970.   The  estimated  population  at 


*The  formula  for  the  annual  rate  of  increase  (r) 
is  log(ltr)  =  log  P-l-  P0/N,  where  Px  is  the  population  in 
the  1970  census,  PQ  is  the  population  in  the  census  of  1960, 
and  N  is  the  number  of  years  between  the  two  enumerations. 
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midyear  was  found  to  be  49,061,604.   Consequently,  the 
crude  birth  rate  in  1970,  based  upon  the  reported  number 
of  births  registered  in  that  year,  is  computed  to  be  43.5 
births  per  1,000  inhabitants. 

Using  data  from  fifty-five  countries  in  which 
fairly  recent  censuses  have  been  taken  and  in  which  birth 
registration  is  complete  or  nearly  complete,  Smith  and 
Zopf  found  the  value  of  the  Pearson  coefficient  of  correla- 
tion between  the  fertility  ratios  and  the  birth  rates  of 
these  countries  to  be  +0.899  [3:306-12].   Thus,  about  81 
percent  of  the  variation  in  the  magnitude  of  the  crude 
birth  rate  was  accounted  for  by  differences  in  the  size  of 
the  fertility  ratio.   When  the  results  were  plotted  on  a 
graph  and  the  method  of  least  squares  was  employed  to  fit 
a  straight  line  as  an  adequate  description  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  birth  rate  and  the  fertility  ratio,  the 
resulting  regression  equation  was  Y  =  -0.80  +  0.54X,  where 
Y  is  the  crude  birth  rate  and  X  designates  the  fertility 
ratio.   This  means  that  on  the  average  the  birth  rate  in- 
creases 0.54  points  for  an  increase  of  each  point  (1.0)  in 
the  fertility  ratio. 

Utilizing  the  data  from  the  1970  census  and  con- 
sidering the  child-bearing  ages  to  be  fifteen  to  forty-nine, 
Mexico's  fertility  ratio  is  found  to  be  76.2.   When  this  is 
substituted  in  the  formula  for  the  regression  equation 
above,  the  crude  birth  rate  is  estimated  to  be  40.3, 
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substantially  lower  than  the  reported  birth  rate  for  1970. 
However,  if  infant  mortality  rates  are  relatively  high  as 
is  true  for  Mexico  (see  the  following  chapter),  the  actual 
birth  rate  tends  to  be  relatively  large  in  comparison  with 
the  fertility  ratio,  and,  consequently,  the  estimate  of 
the  birth  rate  from  the  regression  equation  is  somewhat 
low.   Considering  the  fact  that  there  is  a  known  under- 
registration  of  births  in  Mexico  and  some  loss  in  popula- 
tion to  the  United  States  through  migration,  Mexico's  birth 
rate  easily  could  have  been  as  high  as  44.0  in  1970.   Thus, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  actual  birth  rate  in 
1970  was  between  43  and  44  births  per  1,000  inhabitants  and 
probably  closer  to  the  latter  figure,  say  at  least  43.7. 

In  order  to  observe  more  clearly  how  Mexico's 
levels  of  fertility  compare  with  those  of  other  countries, 
Table  XXIX  has  been  prepared.   It  contains  the  fertility 
ratios  as  per  100  women  aged  fifteen  to  forty-nine,  com- 
puted from  the  latest  census  materials  available  for  Mexico, 
the  nineteen  other  countries  of  Latin  America,  and  for  a 
select  number  of  developed  nations  of  the  world.   Also  in- 
cluded in  the  table  are  the  birth  rates  for  these  twenty 
nations,  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  year  for  which 
registered  births  were  reported. 

An  examination  of  the  materials  in  Table  XXIX  makes 
it  apparent  that  Mexico's  fertility  ratio  and  birth  rate 
are  among  the  highest  in  Latin  America.   It  is  also  impor- 
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tant  to  note  that  the  birth  rate  in  Mexico  is  over  twice 
that  of  the  developed  nations  listed.   Obviously  such  a 
high  birth  rate,  when  combined  with  a  relatively  low  death 
rate  and  negligible  migration,  results  in  a  phenomenally 
high  rate  of  population  growth,  and  this  will  be  commented 
on  more  fully  in  a  later  chapter. 

Variations  Within  Mexico 

The  level  of  fertility  in  Mexico  as  a  whole  repre- 
sents the  net  product  of  widely  divergent  rates  of  repro- 
duction which  exist  in  the  major  civil  divisions  of  the 
nation.   In  turn,  the  rate  in  each  of  the  divisions  is  in- 
fluenced by  what  proportion  of  its  population  lives  in 
urban  or  rural  localities,  speaks  indigenous  languages, 
has  a  particular  educational  and  income  level,  and  other 
factors.   Unfortunately,  most  of  these  variables  are  not 
tabulated  with  both  age  and  sex  in  the  published  census 
reports  in  order  that  fertility  ratios  may  be  computed. 
However,  some  fundamental  observations  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  published  data. 

Differences  by  Major  Civil  Division 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  rate  of  re- 
production varies  widely  among  the  major  civil  divisions  of 
the  country,  Table  XXX  has  been  prepared.   Since  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  the  variation  in  the  fertility  ratio 
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TABLE  XXX 

The  Major  Civil  Divisions  of  Mexico  Ranked  According  to  the 
Fertility  Ratios  of  Their  Populations  and  Proportions  of 
the  Population  Classified  as  Rural,  1970 


Civil  division  Fertility  ratio3    Rural  population 

Index     Rank        %  Rank 

of  total 

MEXICO  82.4      --        41.3 


Zacatecas 

104.2 

1 

68.6 

5 

Quintana  Roo 

96.4 

2 

63.5 

8 

Quere"taro 

94.6 

3 

64.4 

7 

Durango 

94.5 

4 

58.5 

10 

Mexico 

92.4 

5 

37.6 

19 

Tabasco 

92.0 

6 

66.5 

6 

Tlaxcala 

91.4 

7 

52.7 

14 

Nayarit 

91.4 

8 

50.0 

16 

Guanajuato 

91.1 

9 

47.9 

17 

Sinaloa 

89.8 

10 

51.9 

15 

Aguascalientes 

89.7 

11 

36.4 

20 

San  Luis  Potosl 

89.6 

12 

61.0 

9 

MichoaccSn 

89.1 

13. 

53.9 

11 

Baja  California,  T. 

88.7 

14 

46.1 

18 

Co lima 

87.4 

15 

30.8 

27 

Hidalgo 

87.2 

16 

71.8 

4 

Jalisco 

86.2 

17 

31.5 

25 

Guerrero 

85.1 

18 

73.0 

2 

Chihuahua 

83.3 

19 

34.6 

23 

Coahuila 

82.3 

20 

27.2 

29 

Puebla 

81.7 

21 

53.4 

12 

Chiapas 

81.5 

22 

72.3 

3 

Morelos 

81.2 

23 

30.0 

28 

Nuevo  Leon 

80.9 

24 

23.5 

30 

Veracruz 

80.9 

25 

52.9 

13 

Tamaulipas 

80.7 

26 

31.0 

26 

Sonora 

80.1 

27 

34.1 

24 

Oaxaca 

79.9 

28 

73.0 

1 
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TABLE  XXX,  continued: 


Civil  division         Fertility  ratio     Rural  population 


Index    Rank        %  Rank 

of  total 


Baja  California 
Campeche 
Yucatan 
Distrito  Federal 


79.3 

29 

14.4 

31 

78.3 

30 

36.2 

21 

72.5 

31 

36.1 

22 

65.5 

32 

3.3 

32 

Source:   Fertility  ratios  were  computed  from  data  in  [1:7-10], 
and  percentages  on  the  place  of  residence  were  computed  from 
unpublished  data  supplied  to  the  present  writer  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Mexican  government. 

Number  of  children  under  5  per  100  women  aged  15-44. 


of  the  nation's  administrative  units  is  known  to  be  the  pro- 
portion of  each  civil  division's  population  which  lives  in 
rural  or  urban  localities,  the  degree  to  which  this  was  true 
in  1970  is  indicated  also. 

Employing  Spearman's  rank-order  technique  for  the 
entire  array  of  civil  divisions  yields  a  correlation  value 
of  +0.468.   When  the  ethnic  factor  is  taken  into  account 
(see  below),  the  correlation  between  rurality  and  high  fer- 
tility is  demonstrated  more  fully.   By  observing  Table  XXX 
it  can  be  noted,  however,  that  the  six  states  whose  fertility 
ratios  are  the  highest  in  the  nation  are  also  ranked  among 
the  ten  most-rui.al  states  in  the  republic,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  state  of  Mexico.   It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  civil  division,  which  was  61.4  percent  rural  in  1960, 
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has  become  urbanized  at  a  very  rapid  pace  during  the  decade 
of  the  sixties.   This  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  urban 
sprawl  from  the  Federal  District  of  many  young  families 
with  wives  in  the  child-bearing  ages  and,  also,  to  the 
arrival  of  large  numbers  of  persons  from  rural  areas.   For 
example,  one  municipio  in  the  state,  Netzahualcoyotl,  did 
not  even  exist  at  the  time  of  the  1960  census  but  had  grown 
to  a  population  of  almost  550,000  inhabitants  by  1970. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  territory  of 
Quintana  Roo  has  the  second  highest  fertility  ratio  in  the 
country.   Undoubtedly,  in  large  part  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  being  highly  rural,  its  frontier 
character  has  attracted  very  few  single  women.   It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  sex  ratio  for  the  territory  in  1970  was 
107.7,  the  highest  for  any  civil  division  in  the  nation. 
Consequently,  the  fertility  ratio  is  much  higher  than  if 
there  were  a  more  normal  proportion  of  unmarried  and  child- 
less women  in  the  territory's  population. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  six  civil  divi- 
sions with  the  lowest  fertility  ratios  in  Mexico  have 
among  the  lowest  proportions  of  their  inhabitants  residing 
in  rural  areas,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Oaxaca.   This 
state  has  the  highest  mortality  rate  in  Mexico,  and,  un- 
doubtedly, infant  and  child  mortality  is  also  very  high 
in  its  rural  areas,  thus  lowering  the  fertility  ratio  con- 
siderably for  the  entire  state.   Again  the  ethnic  factor 
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is  also  influential  as  will  be  seen  below.   The  same  is 
true  in  the  state  of  Chiapas,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
Guerrero  and  Hidalgo,  where  large  percentages  of  the  popu- 
lation live  in  regions  inaccessible  to  medical  services 
and  the  proportion  of  non-Spanish-speaking  persons  in  the 
population  is  relatively  high. 


Ethnic  Differentials 

Those  civil  divisions  which  are  highly  rural  and 
in  which  relatively  high  proportions  of  the  population  are 
non-Spanish  speaking  tend  to  have  relatively  low  fertility 
ratios.   On  the  other  hand,  highly  rural  states  with  low 
proportions  of  persons  who  only  speak  indigenous  languages 
tend  to  have  comparatively  high  fertility  ratios.   Table 
XXXI  contains  an  array  of  the  states  in  Mexico  in  which 
at  least  50.0  percent  of  the  population  resided  in  rural 
localities  in  1970.   Quintana  Roo  which  also  falls  in  this 
category  was  omitted,  because,  as  was  noted  above,  the 
unusually  low  proportion  of  females  in  the  territory  dis- 
torts the  fertility  ratio  out  of  reasonable  proportion. 

The  fifteen  civil  divisions  in  Table  XXXI  are  also 
ranked  according  to  the .magnitude  of  their  fertility 
ratios  and  the  proportion  of  each  division's  population 
which  speaks  only  indigenous  languages.   Computing  Spear- 
man's rank-order  correlation  for  the  latter  two  variables 
yields  a  value  of  -.836  which  indicates  that  one  reasonably 
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may  well  expect  highly  rural  states  in  Mexico  with  com- 
paratively low  fertility  ratios  to  have  high  proportions 
of  non-Spanish-speaking  inhabitants.   Conversely,  those 
civil  divisions  which  have  high  proportions  of  their  popu- 
lation residing  in  rural  localities  and  have  low  propor- 
tions of  those  persons  who  speak  only  indigenous  languages 
can  be  expected  to  have  high  rates  of  reproduction. 

The  question  might  be  raised  as  to  why  the  above 
phenomenon  is  true.   Do  lower  fertility  levels  actually 
exist  among  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Mexico?   This  is 
doubtful.   Rather,  the  high  infant-  and  child-mortality 
rates  existing  in  the  remote  areas  of  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas, 
where  the  vast  majority  of  non-Spanish-speaking  peoples 
live,  is  the  most  plausible  explanation  for  the  low  fer- 
tility ratios  in  these  states.   To  a  .lesser  degree  this 
is  true  for  Guerrero  and  Hidalgo,  where  large  percentages 
of  the  population  live  in  regions  inaccessible  to  medical 
services  and  the  proportion  of  non-Spanish-speaking  per- 
sons in  the  population  also  is  relatively  high. 

Rural-Urban  Differentials 

As  noted  in  Chapter  VI,  tabulated  data  by  age  and 
sex  for  the  rural  and  urban  populations  of  Mexico  in  1970 
have  not  as  yet  been  published.   However,  the  present 
writer  was  able  to  obtain  limited  information  on  this  sub- 
ject directly  from  Mexico's  Bureau  of  Statistics.   Table 
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TABLE  XXXII 

Fertility  Ratios  of  the  Rural  and  Urban  Populations  of  Mexico, 
by  Selected  Civil  Divisions,  1970 


Civil  division 


Total   Rural 


MEXICO 

Michoacan 
Distrito  Federal 


82.4 


94.5 


Urban 


Less  than   20,000 
20,000     or  more 


81.8 


70.8 


Total 


75.0 


89.1 

96.1 

86.3 

77.2 

81.6 

65.5 

82.3 

74.9 

59.9 

65.0 

Source:   Computed  from  unpublished  data  supplied  to  the  present 
writer  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Mexican  government. 


XXXII  has  been  prepared  to  indicate  the  contrasts  which 
exist  between  the  fertility  ratios  of  the  rural  and  urban 
populations  of  Michoacin  and  the  Distrito  Federal,  two  of 
the  few  civil  divisions  for  which  data  were  available  and  in 
which  the  proportion  of  non-Spanish-speaking  persons  is 
negligible.   By  observing  Table  XXXII  it  can  easily  be  noted 
that  as  the  population  size  of  locality  increases,  in  the 
civil  divisions  and  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  fertility 
ratio  decreases  accordingly.   Furthermore,  since  only  3.3 
percent  of  the  population  in  the  Distrito  Federal  reside  in 
strictly  rural  localities,  while  53.9  percent  of  MichoacaVs 
inhabitants  live  in  such  districts,  the  fertility  ratios 
among  all  the  residence  groups  of  the  latter  civil  division 
are  higher  than  the  corresponding  categories  for  the  Dis- 
trito Federal. 
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Trends 

The  1921  census  was  the  first  enumeration  in  Mexico 
to  cross-tabulate  data  on  age  and  sex,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  compute  the  fertility  ratio.   Figure  13  shows 
the  steady  rise  in  the  fertility  ratio  from  1921  to  1970. 
The  most  spectacular  increase  occurred  from  1921  to  1930  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  revolution  when,  based  on  the  census 
data  of  these  two  enumerations,  the  ratio  rose  from  52.6  in 
the  former  year  to  62.1  in  the  latter,  an  increase  of  18.1 
percent.   However,  the  ratio  in  1921  was  probably  abnor- 
mally low  due  to  the  relatively  few  children  born  during 
the  Mexican  revolution.   The  second  most  notable  increase 
in  the  fertility  ratio  was  during  the  1950 's  when  it  in- 
creased from  68.4  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  to  78.7 
in  1960,  a  change  of  15.1  percent.   The  unusually  large  num- 
bers of  children  born  after  the  revolution  had  themselves 
reached  child-bearing  age  during  the  1950 's,  thus  accounting 
for  much  of  this  increase.   The  ratio  was  63.0  in  1940  and 
82.4  in  1970,  the  level  in  the  latter  year  being  29.8 
points,  or  56.7  percent,  higher  than  that  in  1921. 

On  the  basis  of  what  has  been  said  above,  however, 
one  should  not  conclude  that  the  fertility  level  in  Mexico 
is  rising.   The  increases  mentioned  are  more  likely  due 
to  improvements  in  census  reporting,  particularly  in  the 
earlier  decades,  and  to  the  fact  that  since  1940  the  pro- 
portion of  children  in  the  total  population  has  grown 
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0      10    20    30    40    50    60    70    80    90  100 
FERTILITY      RATIO 

Figure  13.  Trends  in  the  Number  of  Children  under  Five 
per  100  Women  Aged  Fifteen  to  Forty-Four  in 
Mexico,  1921-1970 


steadily  larger  due,  primarily,  to  reduced  rates  of  infant 
and  child  mortality,  while  the  percentage  of  females  aged 
fifteen  to  forty-four  has  steadily  declined.   The  rise  in 
the  fertility  ratio  from  1960  to  1970  reflects  a  continua- 
tion of  the  trends,  particularly  since  1940,  but  less 
dramatically  since  the  death  rate  in  the  latter  1960 's 
had  reached  a  point  from  which  it  could  no  longer  decline 
so  sharply  as  during  the  1940  's  and  1950  's  when  the  effects 
of  modern  medical  technology  and  sanitation  were  felt  so 
widely  in  Mexico. 

In  order  to  observe  more  clearly  the  tendency  for 
the  reported  birth  rate  in  Mexico  to  remain  at  a  very 
high  level,  as  compared  to  other  countries  of  the  world, 
Figure  14  has  been  prepared.   It  can  be  noted  that  while 
the  birth  rate  dropped  appreciably  in  Spain  during  the 
years  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  late  1930's--a  similar 
phenomenon  occurred  in  Japan  and  the  United  States  during 
World  War  II- -the  birth  rate  in  Mexico  has  remained  at  the 
very  high  level,  from  about  forty-three  to  forty-six, 
ever  since  the  middle  1930' s.   What  Smith  and  Zopf  state 
concerning  other  countries  of  Latin  America  is  probably 
also  true  of  Mexico,  namely,  that  there  is  little  reason 
for  surmising  that  the  present  high  rates  of  reproduction 
will  not  continue  for  a  number  of  years  [3:365].   It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Mexican  government  recently 
announced  that  an  official  program  of  family  planning 
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would  begin  1  January  1973  in  an  effort  to  lower  the 
nation's  birth  rate  [98:1,  13].   However,  it  will  be  a 
number  of  years  before  this  program  can  reduce  the  birth 
rate  appreciably.   The  same  week  as  the  government 
announcement,  the  Governor  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  Carlos 
Hank  Gonzdlez,  declared  that  his  state  alone  had  300,000 
unemployed  potential  workers,  even  though  330,000  new  jobs 
had  been  created  in  1970  [99:27]. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
MORTALITY 

Mortality,  the  second  of  the  two  vital  processes, 
is  also  one  of  the  three  primary  factors,  along  with  fer- 
tility and  migration,  which  determine  the  number  and  dis- 
tribution of  a  population.   Although  mortality  is  generally 
less  important  than  fertility  in  effecting  population 
changes,  occasionally  wars,  plagues,  or  famine  may  increase 
the  number  of  deaths  above  that  of  births  in  particular 
years.   However,  mortality  is  usually  always  more  signifi- 
cant than  migration  in  producing  alterations  in  the  size 
and  geographic  distribution  of  the  population,  barring  a 
mass  exodus  of  inhabitants  or  a  large  influx  of  immigrants 
during  a  relatively  brief  period  of  years.   Ordinarily 
then,  mortality  is  the  second  most  important  and  essential 
factor  to  be  considered  in  the  analysis  of  population 
change.   Nevertheless,  it  is  the  sharp  decline  in  mortality 
in  most  countries  of  the  world  which  has  been  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  great  upsurge  in  world  population 
growth  during  the  last  few  decades.   For  this  reason  the 
student  of  population  must  be  very  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  measuring  mortality. 
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The  study  of  mortality  is  also  of  vital  importance 
for  several  other  reasons.   The  general  well-being  of  a 
nation  or  groups  within  its  population  has  often  been  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  data  on  the  causes  of  death.   Particu- 
larly has  this  been  true  concerning  the  rate  and  causes 
of  infant  deaths.   It  is  felt  that  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  a  people  to  care  for  their  newborn  offers  con- 
siderable indication  of  their  own  general  health  and  wel- 
fare.  Also,  by  analyzing  data  on  the  causes  of  death,  in- 
formation on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  and 
illnesses,  as  well  as  causes  for  automobile  accidents, 
suicides,  homicides,  and  other  violent  deaths,  may  be  ob- 
tained.  Finally,  mortality  indexes,  compiled  into  life 
tables,  provide  indispensable  materials  for  financial  in- 
stitutions such  as  life  insurance  companies  [3:379-80]. 

Data  and  Indexes 

Although  the  registration  of  deaths  in  Mexico  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  great  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  government  in  recent  years  toward  more  complete  and 
accurate  reporting.   The  Bureau  of  Statistics  now  has  the 
power  to  impose  fines  for  failure  to  supply  information 
or  if  it  is  faulty.   The  registration  of  deaths  is  more 
complete  than  that  of  births  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
an  affidavit  of  registry  is  needed  for  burial.   Probably 
the  greatest  omission  is  the  failure  of  parents  to  report 
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stillbirths  and  deaths  immediately  after  births  [7:44-62]. 
Also,  primarily  because  of  the  absence  of  physicians  in 
many  rural  districts  of  civil  registry,  there  is  con- 
siderable error  in  determining  the  correct  cause  of  death. 
Since  in  general  data  on  mortality  became  much  more  com- 
plete by  the  1940's,  the  analysis  below  of  trends  in  mor- 
tality is  based  on  materials  during  and  since  that  decade. 
Unfortunately,  mortality  data  are  not  always  available 
according  to  such  differentials  as  age,  sex,  residence, 
causes  of  death,  and  marital  status  of  the  deceased. 

There  are  five  principal  measures  of  mortality-- 
the  death  rate,  infant-mortality  rate,  fetal  (stillbirth) 
mortality  rates,  maternal-mortality  rates,  and  arithmetic 
averages --commonly  called  the  expectation  of  life  [3:384]. 
Because  somewhat  limited  data  are  available  for  the  1970 
census  year  at  the  time  of  the  present  writing,  in  this 
study  attention  will  be  concentrated  on  the  death  rate, 
infant  mortality  rate,  and  expectation  of  life. 

A  knowledge  of  the  crude  death  rate,  or  the  number 
of  deaths  in  a  given  year  per  1,000  members  of  the  popula- 
tion as  of  1  July,  is  basic  to  the  computations  of  popula- 
tion changes  or  determination  of  the  degree  of  natural  in- 
crease in  a  population.  The  disadvantages  of  this  index, 
however,  are  several.   Because  mortality  rates  vary  widely 


*For  a  complete  discussion  of  how  these  rates  are 
computed,  see  [3:384-395]. 
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on  the  basis  of  age  and  sex,  as  well  as  according  to  resi- 
dence, race,  and  other  factors,  the  crude  death  rate  is  a 
very  unsatisfactory  index  to  employ  when  comparing  two  or 
more  populations.   In  this  case  death  rates  for  particular 
age  and  sex  groups  must  be  computed.   These  age-specific 
death  rates  serve  to  refine  the  rate  of  mortality  and  are 
preferable  when  the  data  are  available. 

The  infant -mortality  rate  is  the  number  of  children 
under  age  one  dying  during  a  given  year  per  1,000  live 
births  during  the  same  year.   The  great  advantage  of  this 
index  is  that  it  can  be  computed  annually,  whereas  the 
age-specific  death  rate  for  those  less  than  one  year  old 
is  accurate  only  for  years  in  which  a  census  is  taken,  and, 
also,  it  is  usually  at  least  two  or  three  years  before  the 
age  tabulations  are  completed  and  made  available. 

Mortality  Levels 

What  was  the  actual  death  rate  in  Mexico  in  1970? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  as  simple  as  might 
appear  on  the  surface.   In  order  to  compute  the  crude 
death  rate  for  1970,  the  population  must  be  estimated  for 
1  July  of  that  year.   The  present  writer  employed  the 
geometric  method  of  extrapolation*  to  compute  the  average 


*The  formula  for  the  rate  of  increase  (r)  is 
log(l+r)  =  log  Pi-  log  Po/N,  where  Pi  is  the  population 
in  the  1970  census,  Pi  is  the  population  in  the  1960  cen- 
sus, and  N  is  the  number  of  years  between  the  two  enumera- 


tions. 
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annual  rate  of  population  increase  from  1960  to  1970, 
which  was  found  to  be  3.4  percent.   This  rate  was  then 
used  to  extrapolate  the  census  count  of  28  January  to  1 
July  1970.   The  estimated  population  at  midyear  was  found 
to  be  49,061,604.   Since  there  were  485,656  reported 
deaths  during  the  year,  the  crude  death  rate  is  9.9. 

The  Mexican  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported  that 
146,008  infant  deaths  and  2,132,630  live  births  were 
registered  during  1970.   Thus,  the  infant-mortality  rate 
is  computed  to  be  68.5.   Since  the  number  of  infant  deaths 
is  generally  highest  during  the  first  month  of  life,  there 
is  a  failure  to  register  both  the  birth  and  death  of  a 
considerable  number  of  very  young  children,  particularly 
in  the  rural  districts.   A  burial  affidavit  is  not  always 
obtained  in  these  areas,  and  this  results  in  the  under- 
registration  of  the  death  of  infants  even  when  their  birth 
was  registered.   Consequently,  the  infant -mortality  rate 
and  the  death  rate  are  both  reported  at  least  slightly 
lower  than  they  are  in  actuality.   However,  as  will  be 
indicated  later  in  the  present  chapter,  the  rates  have 
decreased  precipitously  in  recent  decades. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  present  levels 
of  mortality  in  Mexico  with  those  in  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  and  with  those  in  some  of  the  so-called  developed 
nations  of  the  world.   (See  Table  XXXIII.)   It  will  be 
observed  that  Mexico's  crude  death  rate  is  almost  as  low 
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as  that  of  the  United  States  and  is  even  lower  than  that 
of  other  developed  nations  such  as  France  and  Norway.   At 
the  same  time,  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries  in 
development,  namely,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Panama,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  have  death  rates 
even  lower  than  Mexico's  rate  of  9.9.   This  is  not  strange, 
however,  in  view  of  the  high  proportion  of  people  in  the 
developing  countries  who  are  aged  two  to  thirty,  or  thirty- 
five,  where  age-specific  death  rates  are  very  low. 

When  the  infant-mortality  rates  for  all  countries 
in  the  table  are  compared,  it  becomes  obvious  that  Mexico 
and  other  Latin  American  nations  in  development  have  many 
more  infant  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  than  do  the 
developed  nations.   Nevertheless,  infant  mortality  con- 
tinues to  decline  in  the  Latin  American  republics,  and 
Mexico's  rate  may  be  reduced  in  a  few  decades  to  30.0  or 
even  less.   This  means  that  the  crude  death  rate  is  also 
likely  to  decrease  further. 

In  a  stationary  population,  or  one  where  the  num- 
ber of  births  equals  the  number  of  deaths,  the  death  rate 
is  a  reciprocal  of  expectation  of  life  at  birth.   In 
other  words,  a  death  rate  of  10  per  1,000  population  would 
be  equal  to  one  divided  by  an  expectation  of  life  of  100. 
This  would  mean  that  each  child  born  would  live  an  average 
of  100  years.   Since,  as  will  be  indicated  below,  life 
expectancy  at  birth  is  far  from  100  in  Mexico,  crude 
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death  rates  of  9.9,  or  even  as  low  as  7.0  for  Mexico  or 
other  countries  in  development,  do  not  indicate  that  they 
are  approaching  a  stabilized  or  zero-population  growth. 
Such  low  death  rates  in  developing  countries  only  signify 
that  their  birth  rates  and  rates  of  natural  increase, 
and  percent  aged  zero  to  fifteen,  remain  very  high. 

Differential  Mortality 

The  study  of  mortality  in  the  different  societies 
of  the  world  has  demonstrated  that  there  are  notable  varia- 
tions in  death  rates  according  to  such  factors  as  rural  or 
urban  residence,  age,  sex,  social  class,  race,  marital 
status,  and  religion.*  Due  to  lack  of  current  data,  not 
all  of  these  differentials  can  be  considered  in  the  pre- 
sent study.   Major  attention  will  be  given  to  variations 
in  place  of  residence  and  in  age  and  sex  of  the  Mexican 
population. 

Variations  by  Residence 

In  order  to  show  the  estimated  death  rates  and  in- 
fant-mortality rates  of  the  various  political  subdivisions 
of  Mexico,  Table  XXXIV  was  constructed.   Observation  of 
this  table  makes  three  things  apparent,  (1)  considerable 


*For  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of  most  of  these 
factors  in  various  countries  of  the  world,  see  [3:399-424]. 
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TABLE  XXXIV 

Reported  Crude  Death  Rates  and  Infant-Mortality  Rates,  by  Region 
and  Major  Civil  Division,  1970 


Region  and  civil 
division 


Crude 
death  rate 


Infant- 
mortality  rate 


MEXICO 


9.9 


68.5 


North 


Baja  California 

7.9 

Sonora 

8.1 

Chihuahua 

8.7 

Coahuila 

10.3 

Nuevo  Le6n 

7.3 

Tamaulipas 

7.4 

North  central 

Baja  California,  T. 

6.3 

Sinaloa 

6.7 

Durango 

7.3 

Zacatecas 

9.7 

San  Luis  Potosi 

11.1 

Central 

Nayarit 

8.2 

Aguascalientes 

11.1 

Jalisco 

10.2 

Guanajuato 

12.1 

Queretaro 

11.8 

Hidalgo 

12.0 

Co lima 

10.0 

Michoac^n 

10.2 

Mexico 

10.1 

Distrito  Federal 

9.5 

Morelos 

8.4 

Tlaxcala 

13.5 

Puebla 

14.4 

Veracruz 

9.2 

South 

Guerrero 

8.2 

Oaxaca 

15.1 

67.8 
61.3 
73.5 
71.6 
52.2 
52.6 


50.0 
34.8 
48.2 
75.7 
65.3 


48.2 
79.7 
75.9 


99 

74 

59 

64 

49.0 
109.6 

74.7 

47.4 
105.0 

87.2 

55.8 


36.3 
62.9 
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TABLE  XXXIV,  continued: 


Region  and  civil  Crude  Infant- 
division  death  rate           mortality  rate 

Southeast 

Chiapas  11.1                  58.7 

Tabasco  8.6                  52.8 

Campeche  7.7                   47.9 

Yucatan  9.9                  55.9 

Quintana  Roo,  T.             4.9                  26.6 


Source:   Compiled  and  computed  from  data  in  [100:46-47,  56-57; 
1:11-29;  70:1-9]. 


variation  exists  among  the  various  civil  divisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  level  of  mortality,  (2)  infant  mortality  is 
abnormally  low  in  the  states  of  the  south,  southeast,  and 
other  highly  rural  states,  probably  indicating  high  under- 
registration  of  infant  deaths  in  these  areas,  and  (3)  mor- 
tality generally  tends  to  be  lowest  in  the  divisions  of  the 
north,  in  north  central  Mexico,  and  in  the  Distrito  Federal 
and  Morelos  where  large  segments  of  the  population  reside 
in  urban  districts.   This  last  observation  is  further 
supported  by  the  fact  that  in  1970  the  death  rate  for  the 
total  rural  population  of  Mexico  was  10.2,  while  that  of 
the  inhabitants  residing  in  urban  localities  was  only  9.7.* 


*Computed  from  data  in  [100:88] 
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Variations  by  Age  and  Sex 

Table  XXXV  has  been  prepared  to  indicate  mortality 
differentials  in  1970  according  to  age  and  sex.   It  should 
be  noted  that  the  death  rate  varies  widely  during  the  life 
cycle.   Mortality  is  extremely  high  for  children  who  have 
not  reached  their  first  birthday.   Though  1970  data  on 
deaths  for  single  years  of  life  are  not  presently  available, 
the  pattern  in  Mexico  is  probably  similar  to  that  of  other 
countries  of  the  world.   During  the  first  hours  and  days 
of  life,  mortality  is  highest.   Later,  in  the  first  year, 
the  death  rate  declines  precipitously,  then  less  rapidly 
for  another  two  or  three  years  [3:415-16].   After  this 
point  the  decline  is  slower  until  the  lowest  rate  of 
mortality  in  Mexico  is  reached  by  boys  and  girls  aged  ten 
to  fourteen.   The  mortality  rate  begins  a  very  slow  rise 
among  persons  in  the  age  group  fifteen  to  nineteen,  and 
this  trend  continues  gradually  through  those  aged  forty 
to  forty-four.   Then,  the  death  rate  rises  at  a  faster 
pace  through  the  category  of  those  aged  sixty-five  to 
sixty-nine,  after  which  the  increase  in  mortality  becomes 
precipitous,  reaching  its  highest  peak  among  those  aged 
eighty-five  and  over.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
both  sexes  are  considered  together,  the  same  death  rate 
which  exists  for  children  under  one  year  of  age,  86.0,  is 
not  reached  until  about  age  eighty. 

When  the  mortality  rate  for  each  sex  is  compared, 
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TABLE  XXXV 
Crude  Death  Rates,  by  Age  and  Sex,  1970 


Age  Both  sexes  Male  Female 

All  ages  9.9  10.7  9.2 


0-1 

86.0 

1-4 

10.7 

5-9 

2.0 

10-14 

1.1 

15-19 

1.7 

20-24 

2.7 

25-29 

3.3 

30-34 

4.2 

35-39 

5.5 

40-44 

6.5 

45-49 

8.5 

50-54 

11.2 

55-59 

15.8 

60-64 

22.2 

65-69 

32.6 

70-74 

49.5 

75-79 

70.7 

80-84 

94.9 

85  and  over 

175.0 

95.3 

76.8 

10.5 

10.9 

2.1 

2.0 

1.3 

1.0 

2.0 

1.4 

3.4 

2.2 

3.9 

2.7 

4.9 

3.5 

6.5 

4.5 

7.8 

5.3 

10.1 

7.0 

13.4 

9.1 

18.5 

13.1 

24.9 

19.7 

35.6 

29.6 

52.9 

46.1 

74.8 

67.0 

97.7 

92.6 

170.8 

178.0 

Source:   Deaths  by  age  and  sex  are  taken  from  data  in  [100:97]; 
estimates  of  the  population  by  age  groups  were  computed  from 
data  in  [1:7,  11;  70:70,  94]. 


some  important  observations  can  be  made.   The  crude  death 
rate  for  children  under  one  is  considerably  higher  for  males 
than  for  females.   This  is  reflected  also  in  that  the  in- 
fant-mortality rate  for  boy  babies  is  75.4,  while  it  is 
only  61.4  for  girls.*  Mortality  is  also  higher  for  males 


^Computed  from  data  in  [100:56]. 
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than  females  among  almost  all  age  groups  of  life.   The 
rate  of  increase  in  mortality  is  also  generally  higher 
for  males  than  females  in  all  age  groups,  beginning  with 
those  aged  five  through  nineteen.   Therefore,  data  on 
mortality  should  always  be  classified  according  to  sex 
as  well  as  by  age  before  comparisons  of  other  variables 
are  made. 

Trends  in  Mortality 

One  of  the  most  significant  trends  in  history  is 
the  declining  mortality  rate  most  countries  of  the  world 
have  experienced  in  this  century.   Since  1925  the  spec- 
tacular rise  in  educational  levels  and  the  technological 
breakthroughs  in  medicine,  health,  and  sanitation  have 
greatly  increased  longevity  in  the  developed  nations,  but 
it  was  not  until  about  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
that  most  of  these  efforts  began  to  make  their  impact  on 
the  mortality  rates  of  Mexico. 


Expectation  of  Life 

In  order  to  facilitate  study  of  trends  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  in  number  of  years  at  selected  ages 
(0  or  birth,  20,  50,  and  70),  Table  XXXVI  has  been  prepared. 
The  most  striking  feature  in  the  table  is  the  difference 
in  expected  longevity  at  the  time  of  birth  in  1930  and 
in  1965-70.   Males  born  in  Mexico  in  the  latter  period 
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could  expect  to  live,  on  the  average,  approximately  25.6 
more  years,  or  about  72.2  percent  longer  than  in  1930, 
while  female  infants  would  average  26.7  more  years  of  life, 
an  increase  of  64.6  percent.   The  most  spectacular  reported 
reduction  in  mortality  in  any  ten-year  period  came  between 
1940  and  1950  when  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  for 
males  increased  10.2  years,  26.3  percent.   Thus,  for  each 
sex  longevity  at  birth  increased  an  average  of  more  than 
one  year  for  every  twelve-month  period  of  the  decade.   Un- 
doubtedly, much  of  this  increase  in  longevity  was  due  to 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  among  infants  and 
young  children,  but  it  should  be  observed  that  there  was 
considerable  increase  in  life  expectancy  at  ages  twenty  and 
fifty  and  that  the  available  data  show  some  increase  at 
age  seventy  also. 

The  expectation  of  life  at  birth  continued  to  in- 
crease in  number  of  years  almost  as  rapidly  from  1950  to 
1959-61  as  it  had  in  the  previous  ten  years.   Males  averaged 
living  9.5  more  years  at  the  end  of  the  decade  than  when 
it  began,  and  females  added  9.3  years  in  expectation  of 
life  at  birth.   While  longevity  continued  to  rise  during 
the  1960's,  its  rate  of  increase  declined  considerably  as 
compared  with  the  previous  twenty-year  period.   This  trend 
will  probably  continue  during  the  1970's,  since  it  is  very 
doubtful  that  there  will  be  any  more  precipitous  declines 
in  the  rate  of  infant   or  child  mortality  in  the  immediate 
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future.   Since  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  Mexico's 
population  is  in  the  advanced  years  at  the  present  and 
the  birth  rate  is  very  high,  it  will  be  at  least  the  end 
of  the  1980' s  before  a  large  enough  percentage  of  older 
adults  who  live  longer  can  reduce  appreciably  the  mortality 
rate. 

The  precipitous  decline  in  the  death  rate  in  Mexi- 
co, particularly  since  1940,  without  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  birth  rate  had  produced  a  great  upsurge  of 
population.   In  1940  the  death  rate,  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  reported  number  of  deaths  and  the  census  enumera- 
tion, was  23.3  deaths  per  1,000  persons  in  the  total  popu- 
lation.  By  1950  the  rate  had  decreased  to  16.2,  and  in 
1960  it  dropped  further  to  11.5.   Such  sharp  declines,  com- 
bined with  a  birth  rate  which  has  continued  to  remain 
above  40  births  per  1,000  population,  has  resulted  in  a 
very  high  rate  of  natural  increase  and  a  tremendous  growth 
in  the  nation's  population.   Although  this  increase  in 
population  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter,  it  is 
important  to  note  here  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  up- 
surge has  been  the  rapid  decline  in  mortality,  in  general, 
and  infant  mortality,  in  particular,  over  the  decades 
since  the  Second  World  War. 

Infant  Mortality 

As  has  been  stated  earlier  in  the  present  chapter, 
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trends  in  the  infant  mortality  of  a  society  usually  indi- 
cate its  ability  to  control  causes  of  death  in  general. 
Thus,  the  infant-mortality  rate  reflects  the  state  of 
socioeconomic  well-being  of  a  people  and  of  segments 
within  the  total  population.   When  the  index  has  declined 
precipitously  to  a  relatively  low  level,  other  reductions 
in  the  infant-mortality  rate  tend  to  be  smaller  and  occur 
at  a  slower  pace. 

In  order  to  summarize  the  trends  in  infant  mortality 
in  Mexico  since  1936,  when  the  first  reasonably  reliable 
data  were  obtained,  Figure  15  has  been  prepared.   The  most 
notable  aspect  of  this  figure  is  the  remarkable  decrease 
in  the  number  of  infant  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  from 
1936  to  1965.   Among  males  the  infant-mortality  rate 
dropped  from  138.1,  in  the  former  year,  to  65.6,  in  the 
latter,  a  decrease  of  52.5  percent.   Among  females,  during 
the  same  period,  the  decrease  was  from  123.1  to  55.5,  or 
54.9  percent.   The  declines  for  those  of  both  sexes  have 
been  reversed  briefly  in  particular  years,  notably  1957 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  1953  when  epidemics  probably 
claimed  many  more  infant  lives  than  usual.   It  is  possible 
that  scanty  reporting  of  infant  deaths  in  1956  and  1952 
may  have  contributed  to  the  very  steep  decline  in  the 
infant -mortality  rate  for  these  years.   The  most  precipi- 
tous or  notable  decline  for  any  ten-year  period  was  imme- 
diately following  World  War  II   from  1946  to  1956  when  the 
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Figure  15.   Trends  in  the  Infant  Mortality  Rate  in  Mexico,  by 
Sex,  1936-1970 
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rate  dropped  an  average  of  4.0  points  per  year  for  males 
and  3.9  points  per  year  for  females. 

The  relationship  between  the  two  sexes  in  levels 
of  infant  mortality  has  remained  largely  unchanged  during 
the  thirty-four  years  under  consideration.   In  no  year 
have  the  rates  for  males  dropped  below  those  for  females, 
and  the  reasons  for  this  differential  are  still  largely 
of  a  speculative  nature  [3:441]. 

From  1957  to  1965  the  rates  of  decrease  in  infant 
mortality  were  smaller  than  in  the  post-Second  World  War 
years,  since  the  benefits  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
in  medical  technology  during  the  conflict  had  reached  the 
majority  of  Mexico's  population  immediately  after  the  war. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  since  1965  the  infant -mortality 
rate  for  both  sexes  has  actually  increased.   This  phenomenon 
is  due  probably  to  improved  reporting  of  infant  deaths  more 
than  to  any  other  single  factor.   In  the  1970's  the  rise 
in  the  curves  reflecting  infant  mortality  can  be  expected 
to  level  off  and  then  resume  a  slow,  but  generally  steady, 
decline  as  education,  medical  services,  and  sanitation 
reach  the  more  remote  areas  of  the  republic  and  as  rural 
residents  continue  to  migrate  to  the  cities  where  better 
health  facilities  are  found. 

Causes  of  Death 

Data  on  the  causes  of  death,  in  the  years  when  they 
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have  been  available,  are  somewhat  difficult  to  compare  for 
different  periods,  since  the  classification  of  diseases 
and  other  maladies  has  changed  from  one  decade  to  the  next. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  Nations  has  rendered  a  great  ser- 
vice in  suggesting  that  the  various  countries  of  the  world 
follow  the  International  List  of  the  Causes  of  Death.   The 
Mexican  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  utilized  this  classifi- 
cation system  since  1955,  although  the  list  itself  has  had 
several  revisions,  the  last  one  being  in  1965. 

In  1935  the  three  chief  causes  of  death  among  in- 
fants and  the  number  of  deaths  per  100,000  live  births  were 
as  follows:   diarrhoea  and  enteritis,  3,089.0,  pneumonia, 
2,290.2,  and  congenital  malformations,  2,129.1.   By  1955 
the  three  principal  causes,  omitting  a  residual  category 
of  other  diseases,  and  the  death  rates  were  enteritis, 
gastritis,  etc.,  excluding  diarrhoea,  1,686.9,  pneumonia, 
1,674.8,  and  infections  of  the  newborn,  1,665.7.   The  three 
major  causes  in  1970  were  enteritis  and  other  diarrhoetic 
infirmities,  1,665.6  per  100,000  live  births,  all  infective 
and  parasitic  diseases  other  than  those  specified,  202.7, 
and  avitaminoses  and  other  nutritional  deficiencies,  125.1. 

The  most  significant  change  in  the  above  data  indi- 
cates the  trend  for  infant  mortality  in  toward  reducing  the 
index  of  infant  deaths  caused  by  contagious  diseases  such 
as  pneumonia.   The  facts  that  this  infirmity  was  responsible 
for  one  out  of  every  five  infant  deaths  as  late  as  1955, 
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however,  and  that  measles  and  whooping  cough  were  the 
fourth  and  fifth  chief  causes  of  infant  mortality  in  1970, 
indicate  that  there  is  still  considerable  potential  for 
decreasing  the  infant-mortality  levels  in  the  years  imme- 
diately ahead. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  two  sets  of  influences 
are  responsible  for  the  changes  or  trends  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  various  causes  of  death,  (1)  the  factors  behind 
the  causes  themselves  which  result  in  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  risks  of  life  and  (2)  the  continually 
changing  age  distribution  of  the  population  [3:442].   For 
example,  the  fact  that  in  recent  decades  Mexico's  popula- 
tion has  contained  an  increasing  proportion  of  children 
obviously  caused  the  number  of  deaths  from  children's 
diseases  such  as  measles  to  rise.   In  1930  children  aged 
zero  to  fourteen  constituted  only  39.2  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, whereas  this  proportion  rose  each  decade  until  it 
reached  46.2  percent  at  the  time  of  the  1970  census.   Also, 
the  gradual  aging  of  the  population  in  the  present  and 
future  decades  should  increase  the  proportion  and  mortality 
of  persons  from  heart  disease,  cancer,  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  and  other  ailments  of  adults,  even  though  the  risks 
to  life  from  them  remain  the  same  over  the  period. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  trends  in  the  causes  of 
death,  Table  XXXVII  was  constructed.   The  twenty-six  causes 
selected  for  the  table  include  all  of  the  reasons  for 
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mortality  in  1932,  1952,  and  1970  which  resulted  in  a 
death  rate  of  at  least  10.0  persons  per  100,000  inhabitants 
in  the  total  population.   The  specified  years  were  chosen, 
because  reasonably  reliable  data  on  the  cause  of  death 
were  available  for  them,  and  the  total  population, 
necessary  for  computing  the  death  rate,  for  1932  and  1952 
could  be  estimated  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  most  striking  trend  indicated  by  the  materials  in  Table 
XXXVII  is  the  virtual  elimination  of  two  diseases  from 
Mexico,  smallpox  and  malaria.   So  confident  are  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Mexican  governments  that  the  dangers 
of  these  diseases  have  been  reduced  almost  to  nil  that 
vaccinations  and  innoculations  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
tourists  entering  either  country  from  the  other. 

Almost  as  spectacular  in  the  changes  of  the  causes 
of  mortality  from  1932  to  1970  as   those  mentioned  above 
are  the  reductions  in  death  rates  from  contagious  diseases 
such  as  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  fever,  tuberculosis  of  the 
respiratory  system,  whooping  cough,  other  infective  and 
parasitic  diseases,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  influenza. 
Dysentery,  diarrhoea  and  related  infirmities,  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  nephritis  and  nephrosis,  puerperal  causes,  and 
congenital  malformations  also  resulted  in  substantially 
lower  death  rates  over  the  thirty-eight-year  period.   In 
most  cases  by  far  the  greatest  reductions  in  death  rates 
occurred  between  1932  and  1952,  which  corresponds  to  what 
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has  been  said  earlier  in  the  present  chapter  concerning 
the  drastic  decrease  in  mortality  immediately  following 
the  Second  World  War. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  observed  that  there 
were  notable  rises  in  the  death  rates  listed  for  diabetes 
mellitus  and  heart  disease  since  1932  and,  more  recently, 
for  senility.   More  than  for  any  other  reason,  the  former 
two  increases  are  probably  due  to  the  ability  of  physicians 
to  recognize  these  maladies  as  the  actual  cause  of  death. 
For  example,  whereas  there  was  only  one  classification  for 
heart  ailments  in  1932,  six  categories  specified  types  of 
heart  disease  or  circulation  problems  in  1970.   A  marked 
increase  in  the  life  expectancy  of  middle-aged  adults  in 
the  last  two  decades  has  probably  contributed  to  the  rise 
in  the  mortality  rate  associated  with  senility  as  a  cause 
of  death.   Also,  it  should  be  recognized  that  senility  is 
often  reported  as  the  cause  of  death  when  the  actual  causes 
are  not  known. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  better  sys- 
tems of  classification  and  a  larger  proportion  of  physi- 
cians per  number  of  inhabitants  in  recent  decades  are 
reflected  in  the  sharp  decline  in  the  mortality  rates  indi- 
cated, for  the  residual  rate  was  over  500  in  1932,  dropping 
to  under  182  in  1970,  a  decrease  of  63.7  peicent  in  less 
than  four  decades. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  spite  of  the  in- 
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evitable  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  by  accidents 
involving  motor  vehicles  from  1932  to  1970,  the  rate  for 
accidental  deaths  of  all  kinds  was  reduced  over  one-half. 
The  death  rate  for  vehicle  accidents  rose  from  3.0  in 
1952  (data  were  not  published  on  this  classification  in 
1932)  to  6.9  in  1970,  but  the  rate  for  all  other  accidents 
decreased  from  47.2  to  16.5  during  the  same  period.   The 
later  decline  is  significant,  particularly  in  that  indus- 
trialization was  growing  at  a  rapid  pace  over  the  eighteen 
years  under  discussion,  thus  indicating  considerable 
success  in  campaigns  on  safety  sponsored  by  the  government 
and  private  industry. 


PART  FIVE 


MIGRATION 


CHAPTER  XIV 
IMMIGRATION  AND  EMIGRATION 

Migration  is  the  third  and  last  of  the  principal 
demographic  factors  which  affect  the  number  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  population.   Usually  migration  is  less  important 
than  fertility  or  mortality  in  causing  changes  in  the  total 
population  of  a  country  or  even  in  the  population  of  large 
regions  within  it.   However,  at  a  state,  county,  or  community 
level,  migration  often  becomes  the  most  significant  of  the 
three  primary  factors  in  effecting  variations  in  the  number, 
distribution,  and  composition  of  the  population. 

The  study  of  migration  is  also  very  important  be- 
cause of  the  sociocultural  changes  which  result  from  the 
departure  of  a  sizable  segment  of  the  population  of  an  area 
or  the  arrival  of  a  large  group  of  migrants  in  a  particular 
district.   Such  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  prac- 
tices in  the  community  are  often  more  significant  than  the 
influences  exerted  by  variations  in  the  birth  rate  or 
death  rate.   Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  public 
policy  of  a  government  ordinarily  deals  much  more  with  the 
legal  regulation  of  migration  than  with  that  of  fertility 
or  mortality  [3:449]. 
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Definitions  and  Data 


According  to  the  Webster 's  Third  International  Dic- 
tionary, the  word  "migration"  is  defined  as  "the  act,  pro- 
cess, or  an  instance  of  moving  from  one  country,  region,  or 
place  to  settle  in  another."  "Immigration"  is  held  to  be 
the  act  of  going  into  a  country  or  area  of  which  one  is  not 
a  native  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence,  while 
"emigration"  is  defined  as  departure  from  a  place  of  abode 
for  life  or  residence  elsewhere.   All  migrations  within  a 
particular  country  are  grouped  under  the  category  of  "in- 
ternal" migration.   The  present  chapter  deals  with  migra- 
tions to  and  from  Mexico,  while  the  following  one  dis- 
cusses migratory  movements  of  an  intranational  nature. 

Mexican  data  on  immigration  and  emigration  leave 
much  to  be  desired.   Until  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth 
century,  no  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
government  to  control  and  register  the  entrance  and  depar- 
ture of  persons  at  both  sea  ports  and  territorial  borders. 
Although  some  statistics  were  published  as  early  as  1893 
on  immigrants  and  emigrants,  these  data  were  woefully 
inadequate  and  largely  incomplete  in  that  they  included 
only  those  persons,  nationals  and  aliens,  entering  the 
country  by  ship.   Mexico's  first  immigration  service  was 
established  by  a  law  dated  22  December  1908  and  was 
effected  the  following  year.   The  first  complete  year  in 
which  immigration  was  registered  was  1909,  but  emigrants 
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were  not  recorded  for  a  full  year  until  1911.   Although 
nationals  and  aliens  were  distinguished  in  the  enumera- 
tions from  the  beginning,  no  clear,  separate  classification 
was  made  between  tourists,  and  other  short-term  visitors 
entering  or  leaving  the  country,  and  long-term  immigrants 
or  emigrants  until  the  immigration  laws  of  1926  were  enacted.* 
Thus,  the  published  data  on  migration  from  1911  to  1926  in- 
clude foreign  visitors  of  all  kinds.   Beginning  in  1927, 
definitive  immigrants  and  emigrants  can  be  clearly  identi- 
fied in  the  published  statistics. 

The  Numbers  of  Alien  Immigrants  and  Emigrants 

As  indicated  above  the  first  data  for  a  complete 
year  on  aliens  admitted  to  and  departing  from  Mexico  were 
those  for  1911.   In  order  to  observe  the  fluctuations  in 
the  movement  of  alien  migrants  during  and  since  that  year, 
Table  XXXVIII  has  been  prepared.   The  table  also  contains 
the  balance  in  migration  which  is  obtained  by  subtracting 
the  number  of  departures  from  the  number  of  arrivals. 

It  can  be  noted  that  from  1911  through  1916,  the 
period  during  which  the  Mexican  revolution  was  being 
fought,  the  reported  number  of  aliens  admitted  to  the 
country  exceed  only  slightly  the  reported  number  leaving. 


*For  a  complete  discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1926,  see  [101:144-45]. 
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TABLE  XXXVIII 
Immigration  and  Emigration,  Mexico,  1911-69 


Year 

Aliens 

Aliens 

Migration 

admitted 

departed 

balance 

19113 

37,610 

35,596 

2,014 

1912 

40,667 

38,479 

2,188 

1913 

27,193 

25,990 

1,203 

1914 

9,184 

7,132 

2,052 

1915 

7,280 

6,830 

450 

1916 

12,525 

10,720 

1,805 

1917 

18,469 

9,655 

8,814 

1918 

9,719 

8,446 

1,273 

1919 

15,608 

12,968 

2,640 

1920 

21,400 

13,250 

8,150 

1921 

37,323 

22,246 

15,077 

1922 

36,941 

25,338 

11,603 

1923 

43,042 

32,481 

10,561 

1924 

40,721 

29,843 

10,878 

1925 

43,959 

33,922 

10,037 

1926 
1927 

35,434 

30,168 

5,266 

17,784 

12,942 

4,842 

1928 

17,605 

11,459 

6,146 

1929 

15,224 

11,651 

3,573 

1930 

15,620 

12,696 

2,924 

1931 

9,629 

12,893 

-  3,264 

1932 

1,688 

3,382 

-  1,694 

1933 

724 

2,545 

-  1,821 

1934 

820 

2,527 

-  1,707 

1935 

695 

3,296 

-  2,601 

1936 

982 

2,950 

-  1,968 

1937 

1,030 

2,596 

-  1,566 

1938 

708 

2,314 

-  1,606 

1939 

7,097  • 

1,678 

5,419 

1940 

2,593 

1,838 

755 

1941 

2,544 

2,159 

385 

1942 

3,407 

2,387 

l,(  '0 

1943 

1,797 

3,086 

-  1.289 

1944 

2,318 

2,538 

-   220 

1945 

1,641 

3,058 

-  1,417 
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TABLE  XXXVIII,  continued: 


Year 

Aliens 

Aliens 

Migration 

admitted 

departed 

balance 

1946 

3,869 

4,828 

-   959 

1947 

4,916 

3,598 

1,318 

1948 

3,509 

3,694 

185 

1949 

2,445 

6,890 

-  4,445 

1950 

2,697 

1,803 

894 

1951 

2,930 

749 

2,181 

1952 

2,978 

750 

2,228 

1953 

2,718 

851 

1,867 

1954 

3,123 

802 

2,321 

1955 

3,657 

875 

2,782 

1956 

4,356 

846 

3,510 

1957 

5,258 

1,078 

4,180 

1958 

4,862 

1,154 

3,708 

1959 

3,817 

1,116 

2,701 

1960 

3,549 

1,237 

2,312 

1961 

1,661 

1,463 

198 

1962 

1,779 

1,441 

338 

1963 

2,021 

1,192 

829 

1964 

2,131 

1,231 

900 

1965 

2,153 

1, 312 

841 

1966 

2,420 

1,446 

974 

1967 

2,290 

1,441 

849 

1968 

2,142 

1,648 

494 

1969 

2,283 

1,564 

719 

Source:   Compiled  and  computed  from  data  in  [101:146,  148; 
72(1938):87-88;  72(1939) : 204-205;  72(1941) :247-48;  72(1942): 
322,  325;  72(1943-45) : 142,  145;  72(1946-50) : 126-27 ;  72(1953): 
160-61;  72(1954):128-29;  8(1957):167;  8(1958-59) : 140;  8(1960- 
61): 104;  8(1962-63) : 106 ;  8(1968-69) : 108] . 

For  the  period  1911-26  inclusive,  data  are  for  all  aliens, 
including  tourists,  entering  and  leaving  the  country. 

For  the  period  1927-69,  data  are  for  aliens  entering  and 
leaving  on  a  long-term  basis. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  during  this  period,  and 
through  1926,  tourists  and  other  nonimmigrants  were  in- 
cluded in  the  published  data  on  aliens.   Since  the  number 
of  foreign  tourists  arriving  often  exceeded  considerably 
the  number  departing  each  year,  the  migration  balance 
during  the  period  1911-16  can  be  considered  to  be  even 
lower.*  Undoubtedly  this  was  due  to  the  revolution,  for 
the  year  the  conflict  terminated,  1917,  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  aliens  entered  the  country,  and  the  reported  migra- 
tory balance  of  8,814  probably  indicated  that  many  aliens 
who  had  left  during  the  war  returned  to  take  up  residence 
again  in  the  country.   In  1921  General  Alvaro  Obregon  be- 
gan his  administration  as  President,  and  he  immediately 
established  much  greater  public  tranquility.   The  highest 
balance  in  migration  history  was  recorded  the  following 
year  when  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  aliens  departing 
resulted  in  a  net  reported  in  immigration  migration  of 
6, 146  persons. 

In  1931  a  radical  change  may  be  noted  in  the  migra- 


*The  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  a  brief  essay  published 
in  1936  on  migratory  policy,  stated  that  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  the  Mexican  government  was  to  regulate  more  carefully 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  foreign  tourists,  since  the  migration 
statistics  demonstrated  that  numbers  of  tourists  had  "remained 
in  the  republic  illegally."  For  example,  in  two  years,  1927- 
28,  while  21,106  alien  tourists  were  admitted,  only  11,208 
were  registered  as  departing.   However,  the  discrepancy  was 
not  nearly  as  great  in  earlier  years,  because  tourism  in 
Mexico  had  not  been  promoted  to  any  extent.   For  the  complete 
discussion  and  data,  see  [101:144-45,  172]. 
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tion  pattern  of  Mexican  history.   For  the  first  time  the 
number  of  aliens  departing  exceeded  the  number  arriving, 
and  the  change  in  the  migration  balance  was  reported  to  be 
6,188,  or  112  percent  lower  than  the  previous  year,  1930. 
This  variation,  as  compared  to  the  previous  year,  was 
due  to  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  aliens  immi- 
grating to  Mexico,  while  the  number  of  emigrants  increased 
slightly.   The  economic  depression  is  probably  the  primary 
cause  of  this  decline  in  the  number  of  immigrants,  although 
the  government's  continued  strained  relations  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  also  did  not  provide  a  climate 
amenable  to  attracting  aliens  to  Mexico.   The  reported 
number  of  persons  immigrating  continued  to  decline  the 
next  two  years,  although  there  was  also  a  reported  decrease 
in  emigration.   This  pattern  continued  throughout  most  of 
the  decade,  and  the  lowest  point  on  record  was  reached  in 
1935  when  only  695  aliens  were  reported  as  immigrants. 

In  1939  President  La"zaro  Cardenas,  who  was  sympa- 
thetic with  the  Republican  cause  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 
opened  the  doors  of  Mexico  to  receive  all  those  refugees 
from  Spain  who  wished  to  find  a  haven  in  Mexico.   Thus, 
from  1938  to  1939  the  most  radical  change  in  the  migration 
balance  of  modern  Mexican  history  occurred.   Whereas  the 
nation  had  received  only  117  immigrants  of  Spanish 
nationality  in  1938,  6,236  Spaniards  were  admitted  in 
1939,  and  an  average  of  1,964  entered  each  year  from  1940- 
42  inclusive. 
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From  1943-46  the  migration  balance  again  became 
negative  due  primarily  to  the  exodus  of  aliens  during 
World  War  II.   After  becoming  positive  in  1947  and  being 
only  slightly  negative  the  following  year,  the  net  migra- 
tion reached  its  lowest  level  in  Mexican  demographic 
history  in  1949  when  6,890  persons  were  reported  to  have 
left  the  republic  and  only  2,445  to  have  entered.   This 
year  was  also  the  first  full  twelve-month  period  in  which 
a  new  immigration  law,  passed  23  December  1947,  had  been 
in  effect.   This  law  was  somewhat  more  restrictive  than 
the  previous  one  enacted  in  1936  with  regard  to  requirements 
for  aliens  residing  in  the  republic,  and  this  may  have  moti- 
vated many  non-Mexicans  to  leave  the  country.   Possibly 
also  a  number  of  Jews  of  various  nationalities  left  Mexico 
in  1949  to  take  up  residence  in  the  state  of  Israel  which 
was  established  in  1948. 

From  1950-60  the  recorded  number  of  aliens  admitted 
into  the  country  has  been  larger  than  the  reported  number 
of  alien  emigrants,  resulting  in  a  positive  migration 
balance  which  reached  its  high  point  in  1957.   The  large 
number  of  Mexicans  migrating  to  the  United  States  will  be 
discussed  below.   The  number  of  alien  immigrants  in  1957 
also  was  the  highest  since  the  predepression  period  with 
the  single  exception  of  1939,  the  year  of  the  heavy  immi- 
gration of  Spaniards.   Since  1960  the  recorded  migration 
to  and  from  Mexico  has  followed  a  very  stable  pattern  with 
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the  number  of  immigrants  never  reaching  2,500  and  those 
emigrating  not  exceeding  1,700.   The  result  has  been  a 
migration  balance  which  fluctuated  between  a  low  of  198, 
in  1961,  to  a  high  of  1,974,  in  1966.   It  is  obvious  that 
the  net  balance  in  the  migration  of  aliens  to  and  from 
Mexico  is  regulated  very  carefully  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment.  Further  discussion  of  this  matter  will  be  presented 
in  the  section  on  immigration  policy  presented  below. 

Nationality  of  the  Immigrants 

The  compilations  made  by  the  Mexican  Bureau  of 
Statistics  for  the  years  1928-69  provide  information  about 
the  nationalities  of  immigrants  to  Mexico  and  the  data 
with  which  to  determine  their  relative  importance.   These 
materials  have  been  assembled  in  Table  XXXIX,  and  percen- 
tages have  been  computed  to  show  the  relative  importance 
of  each  nationality.*  It  should  be  noted  that  before  1950 
Turkish  immigrants  were  considered  in  the  group  of  those 
who  came  from  Europe,  but  during  and  after  that  year,  they 
were  placed  in  the  category  of  those  emigrating  from  Asia. 
In  any  case,  Turks  are  included  in  the  other  classifica- 
tions of  the  table. 

The  data  in  Table  XXXIX  show  that  the  United  States 
and  Spain  have  supplied  Mexico  with  by  far  the  largest  num- 


*In  the  discussion  of  these  materials,  the  present 
writer  follows  closely  an  outline  presented  in  [2:124-29]. 
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TABLE  XXXIX 
Nationality  of  Immigrants  to  Mexico,  1928-69 


Nationality 

Immigrants 

Number 

Vo 

of  total 

American 

57,801 

36.2 

Spanish 

45,456 

28.5 

German 

6,315 

4.0 

English 

4,227 

2.6 

French 

3,714 

2.3 

Japanese 

2,944 

1.8 

Italian 

2,701 

1.7 

Cuban 

2,610 

1.6 

Canadian 

2,328 

1.5 

Chinese 

2,223 

1.4 

Guatemalan 

2,137 

1.3 

Syrian  and  Lebanese 

1,601 

1.0 

Other  European 

13,117 

8.2 

Other  from  the  Americas 

11,119 

7.0 

Other  Asian 

757 

0.5 

All  others 

635 

0.4 

Total 

159,686 

100.0 

Sources:   Same  as  those  for  Table  XXXVIII. 


bers  of  immigrants.   These  two  countries  alone  account  for 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  recorded  immigration  to  Mexico 
during  the  forty-two-year  period.   It  will  be  a  surprise  to 
many  to  know  that  among  the  individual  countries  considered, 
Germany  ranks  third  in  the  number  of  persons  it  has  con- 
tributed.  England  and  France  are  in  fourth  and  fifth 
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places,  respectively,  having  maintained  relatively  small, 
but  steady,  streams  of  immigrants  to  Mexico  over  the  entire 
period.   No  other  country  has  contributed  as  many  as  3,000 
persons,  or  as  much  as  2.3  percent  of  the  total  immigra- 
tion. 

To  facilitate  the  observation  of  how  the  countries 
making  the  greatest  contributions  have  varied  over  four 
decades,  Figure  16  has  been  prepared.   In  the  decade  1928- 
37,  for  which  the  largest  number  of  immigrants  was  reported, 
64,017,  the  five  leading  nationalities  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  were  Americans,  Spanish,  Germans,  English,  and 
Japanese.   Together  they  comprised  74.9  percent  of  all  immi- 
gration during  the  decade.   Immigrants  from  the  United 
States  constituted  over  two-fifths  of  the  total.   The  other 
nationalities  constituted  much  smaller  proportions. 

During  the  next  decade  immigration  was  less  than 
one-half  the  previous  volume,  equaling  only  30,890  for 
the  ten  years.   Of  this  number  Spaniards  led  with  17,551, 
over  three  times  the  number  of  Americans  which  totaled 
only  5,347.   Beginning  in  1939  the  compilations  specified 
more  countries  than  previously,  and  it  is  thus  possible 
to  observe  that  Poles  rdnked  third  with  a  number  equaling 
1,859,  while  Guatemalans  and  French  followed  with  contin- 
gents of  908  and  668,  respectively.   Of  the  Polish  immi- 
grants, 1,464  entered  Mexico  in  1943  and  1944,  undoubtedly 
fleeing  Hitler's  persecution  of  the  Jews.   Together  the 
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Figure   16.      The  Principal  Nationalities  Represented 

Among  the  Immigrants   to  Mexico,    1928-1967 
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five  nationalities  make  up  85.2  percent  of  all  immigrants, 
which  makes  this  the  most  highly  homogeneous  current  of 
immigration  of  any  decade  on  record.   Spain  ranked  first 
among  the  countries  contributing  immigrants  because  of 
the  relatively  large  group  of  refugees  which  entered 
Mexico  from  1939  to  1942  and  during  the  years  immediately 
following  World  War  II.   During  both  of  these  periods,  the 
number  of  United  States  citizens  immigrating  to  Mexico  was 
among  the  smallest  on  record. 

In  the  ten  years  1948-57,  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants rose  slightly  to  33,671.   Americans  occupied  the 
first  position  again  with  11,872,  but  Spaniards  were  a 
close  second,  numbering  9,500.   Far  behind  were  1,225 
Canadians,  517  of  whom  entered  in  one  year,  1948.   These 
were  probably  Mennonites  who  joined  a  colony  formerly 
established  in  the  northern  state  of  Chihuahua.   Germans 
and  Costa  Ricans  ranked  fourth  and  fifth,  respectively, 
with  1,037  and  870  immigrants.   Together  the  five  leading 
countries  accounted  for  72.8  percent  of  all  immigration  to 
Mexico  during  the  decade. 

The  last  of  the  four,  ten-year  periods  under  con- 
sideration, 1958-67,  immigration  was  reduced  to  its  lowest 
level,  26,683  persons.   The  United  States  contributed 
about  two-fifths  of  the  total  with  10,524  immigrants,  and 
Spain  provided  better  than  one  fifth  with  6,123.   The 
other  three  leaders,  which  were  far  behind,  were  Germany, 
1,008,  Italy,  643,  and  Cuba,  606. 
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Emigration  to  the  United  States 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  general 
subject  of  Mexican  immigration  and  emigration  is  the  large 
number  of  citizens  of  Mexico  who  have  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  year  after  year.   Many  of  these  persons  have 
entered  legally,  but  perhaps  a  much  larger  number  have 
crossed  the  border  by  illegal  means.   Unfortunately,  data 
on  emigration  are  woefully  inadequate  for  a  number  of 
reasons.   As  has  been  noted  above,  before  1927  mutually 
exclusive  categories  had  not  been  established  by  which 
both  national  and  alien  tourists,  and  other  short-term  visi- 
tors, could  be  distinguished  from  long-term  immigrants  or 
emigrants.   For  this  reason  and  the  fact  that  data  before 
1930  are  quite  unreliable,  the  present  discussion  of 
Mexican  legal  emigration  to  the  United  States  will  be  con- 
fined largely  to  the  period  1930-70. 

To  grapple  with  the  problem  of  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  Mexican  nationals  who  have  entered  the  United  States 
illegally,  one  faces  an  almost  insurmountable  task.   Though 
the  United  States  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
and  its  predecessor  agencies  have  reasonably  reliable  re- 
cords on  the  number  of  Mexicans  who  were  required  to  de- 
part from  the  United  States  during  the  forty-year  period 
under  consideration,  the  deportations  and  voluntary  depar- 
tures include  a  great  deal  of  double-counting.   For  example, 
if  a  Mexican  agricultural  laborer  swims  the  Rio  Grande, 
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thus  the  term  "wetback",  or  enters  and  remains  in  the 
United  States  illegally  in  some  other  manner,  he  may  be 
discovered  and  either  deported,  a  legal  process,  or  simply 
given  the  opportunity  to  leave  voluntarily.   In  either 
case,  as  soon  as  he  is  returned  to  Mexico,  there  has  often 
been  little  to  keep  him  from  repeating  his  attempt  to 
cross  the  border  again  in  a  surreptitious  manner. 

Before  entering  into  a  more  complete  discussion  of 
the  period  1930-70,  it  is  well  to  comment  briefly  on  emi- 
gration during  the  nine  years  between  the  Mexican  censuses 
of  1921  and  1930.   According  to  annual  reports  of  the 
United  States  immigration  agency,  legal  emigration  from 
Mexico  reached  an  all-time- high  when  436,733  persons 
entered  the  United  States  on  permanent  visa  during  the 
1920 's.*  Nevertheless,  one  should  not  assume  that  there 
were  few  illegal  entrants  during  this  period,  for  the 
clandestine  border-crosser  could  save  paying  a  head  tax, 
the  bother  and  expense  of  obtaining  a  United  States  visa, 
taking  a  literacy  test  which  many  could  not  pass,  and  the 
cost  of  waiting  at  border  stations  [102:24],   The  net  re- 
sult of  this  enormous  flow  of  emigrants,  both  legal  and 
otherwise,  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  resulted  in  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  both  countries  to  restrict  and  con- 
trol more  carefully  in  the  decade  ahead  the  number  of  per- 


*See  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  General  of 
Immigration  for  the  fiscal  years  1921-29.   Data  cited  in 
[102:22]. 
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sons  who  moved  northward. 

From  1930  to  1940,  in  contrast  with  the  decade  of 
the  twenties,  only  27,937  Mexicans  are  reported  to  have 
entered  the  United  States  on  permanent  visa.   This  should 
be  coupled  with  the  singular  fact  that  for  the  only  time 
in  immigration  history,  more  Mexicans  departed  from  the 
United  States  than  entered,  leaving  an  apparent  net  migra- 
tion of  over  -60,000  persons.   In  addition,  122,750  persons 
were  deported  or  required  to  depart  during  the  decade.   The 
magnitude  of  this  exodus,  influenced  principally  by  the 
Great  Depression,  is  also  reflected  in  the  fact  that  in 
1930  the  United  States  census  indicated  a  Mexican-born 
population  of  some  639,000  persons,  whereas  by  the  census 
of  1940,  the  number  had  declined  to  only  about  377,000 
[102:22-29]. 

The  most  significant  event  relative  to  Mexican  emi- 
gration which  occurred  during  the  1940' s  was  the  birth  of 
the  bracero  program,  a  bilateral  government  agreement 
whereby  agricultural  labor  in  Mexico  was  recruited  and 
regulated  to  work  in  the  United  States  on  a  supposedly 
temporary  basis.   Only  54,290  Mexican  nationals  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  on  permanent  visa  during  the  decade, 
but  87,583  Mexicans  were  deported,  and  825,517  were  re- 
quired to  depart  otherwise  [102:22,  28].   How  did  so  many 
of  these  illegal  residents  enter  the  United  States? 
Obviously,  many  were  wetbacks,  since  the  Mexican  laborer 
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who  crossed  the  border  on  his  own  initiative  could  avoid 
the  red  tape  and  fees  exacted  by  middlemen  in  the  bracero 
program,  and  wetbacks  were  often  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
the  American  farmers  who  also  preferred  to  avoid  certain 
legal  requirements  of  the  program.   However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  significant  number  of  braceros  apparently 
remained  in  the  United  States  after  their  work  contracts 
had  expired,  and  they  should  have  returned  to  Mexico.   For 
example,  from  1942-49  Mexican  data  indicate  that  through 
the  bracero  program  454,928  laborers  are  reported  to  have 
left  Mexico  for  the  United  States,  but  only  298,780  bra- 
ceros, 65.7  percent  of  the  number  leaving,  returned  during 
the  same  period  [ 72(1943-45) : 148;  72(1951-52) : 197] . 

Perhaps  due  primarily  to  the  rising  aspirations  of 
the  large  number  of  Mexicans  who  entered  the  United  States 
legally  or  otherwise  in  the  1940 's,  the  number  of  Mexicans 
applying  for  and  receiving  permanent  visas  to  this  country 
for  1950-60  rose  to  293,469,  an  increase  of  440  percent 
over  the  previous  decade.   The  bracero  program  also  became 
more  extensive  during  the  1950 's,  and  during  the  seven 
years  for  which  Mexican  data  are  available,  1950-54  and 
1958-59,  800,579  more  braceros  left  Mexico  than  were  re- 
ported to  have  returned  [ 72(1954) : 144;  8(1962-63) : 107-108] . 
It  is  not  a  complete  surprise,  therefore,  to  note  that 
when  Operation  Wetback  was  begun  in  1954  by  the  United 
States  government  to  locate  as  many  aliens  as  possible  who 
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were  in  the  country  illegally,  1,035,282  cases  of  the 
expulsion  of  Mexicans  were  recorded  in  the  one  year.   All 
together  in  the  1950's,  the  staggering  sum  of  4,167,283 
persons  from  Mexico  were  reported  to  have  been  returned  to 
their  homeland  [102:28,  34].   It  should  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  this  number  undoubtedly  includes  multiple  ex- 
pulsions of  the  same  people  in  many  cases.   The  policy  of 
enforcing  more  stringently  the  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  illegal  residents  also 
probably  helps  to  explain  the  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  from  Mexico  who  emigrated  with  "clean  papers" 
to  their  northern  neighbor  during  the  decade  of  the  1950's. 

The  number  of  Mexicans  emigrating  legally  to  the 
United  States  from  1960  to  1970  was  nearly  454,000,  a  num- 
ber exceeded  only  in  the  1920' s  [103:53].   The  bracero 
program,  for  all  purposes,  ended  in  1964,  and  the  number 
of  agricultural  laborers  who  entered  in  1964  and  1965 
decreased  precipitously  from  179,298  to  19,970,  respectively. 
In  1967  the  number  had  declined  to  only  6,000,  and  this 
same  number  was  reported  to  have  returned  to  Mexico  within 
the  year  [ 8(1968-69) : 109] . 

As  might  be  expected  the  termination  of  the  bracero 
program  has  undoubtedly  increased  the  number  of  wetbacks, 
or  illegal  emigrants  who  cross  the  border  each  year  into 
the  United  States,  seeking  employment  opportunities.   Esti- 
mates vary  widely  as  to  how  large  this  number  is.   The 
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highly  respected  Mexican  sociologist  Dr.  Mendieta  y  Nufiez 
states  that  "no  less  than  200,000  enter  the  United  States 
illegally  each  year  in  search  of  work,  facing  dangers, 
deportation,  ill-treatment,  and  humiliations"  [104:41]. 
Dr.  Henry  Ramirez,  President  of  the  Committee  of  Opportunity 
for  Spanish-Speaking,  a  former  professor  in  California,  and 
a  Mexican-American  who  was  born  in  Mexico,  has  estimated 
that  each  year  "more  than  600,000  Mexicans"  enter  the 
United  States  without  authorization  [74].   The  United 
States  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  reported  in 
1971  that  there  were  an  estimated  1  million  Mexicans  who 
lived  and  worked  illegally  in  this  country  and  that  they 
constituted  approximately  one-half  of  all  illegal  residents 
[105].   The  Number  of  Mexicans  deported  and  otherwise  re- 
quired to  leave  the  United  States  in  1970  was  reported  to 
have  been  approximately  317,000  [106], 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  whereas  in  1960, 
1,735,992  persons  in  the  United  States  were  of  Mexican  stock, 
by  1970  this  number  had  grown  to  2,339,151,  an  increase  of 
603,159  during  the  decade  [107:1-363].   These  figures 
surely  are  not  overstatements.   Another  indication  of  this 
fact  is  that  in  1970  the  United  States  census  gives  759,711 
as  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  country  who  were 
born  in  Mexico.   Thus,  there  had  continued  tc  be  a  substan- 
tial emigration  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  every 
year  from  1960  to  1970.   While  an  average  of  about  45,000 
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each  year  have  been  admitted  legally  during  the  1960 's, 

probably  at  least  five  times  this  number  find  entrance 

to  the  country  through  illegal  channels,  and  some  years 

a  total  of  over  300,000  Mexican  nationals  have  been  expelled. 

Immigration  Policy 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
government  of  Mexico  had  not  dealt  with  the  important 
problem  of  the  entrance  and  exit  of  individuals  to  and 
from  the  country.   Perhaps  due  to  an  incomplete  knowledge 
of  the  economic,  social,  moral,  and  physical  conditions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  of  the  world,  Mexican 
authorities  maintained  the  doors  of  the  republic  open  to 
whomever  wished  to  use  them,  without  regard  even  as  to  the 
health  of  prospective  immigrants.   As . a  consequence, 
according  to  government  spokesmen,  Mexico  often  attracted 
streams  of  individuals  who  could  not  legally  enter  the 
United  States  [101:144]. 

After  essays  written  in  the  first  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  resulted  in  reducing  undesirable  immi- 
grants from  the  standpoint  of  public  health,  the  first  law 
on  immigration  was  passed  in  1908  and  went  into  effect  the 
following  year.   Compared  to  later  laws,  this  early  enact- 
ment was  still  considerably  lenient  with  regard  to  the 
types  of  immigrants  it  permitted  in  the  country. 

In  1926  Mexican  immigration  policy  took  a  giant 
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step  toward  the  restriction  of  immigrants.   Consuls  were 
endowed  with  the  power  to  select  those  applicants  they 
considered  desirable,  rather  than  having  this  decision  made 
at  a  port  of  entry  to  the  country.   In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  given  the  authority  to  prohibit 
the  entrance  of  immigrant  workers  when,  in  its  judgment, 
there  existed  a  scarcity  of  work  in  the  country.   Work 
contracts  for  individuals  who  did  enter  on  this  basis  were 
also  required  for  the  first  time.   A  head  tax  was  established 
for  immigrants,  and  the  regulation  of  places  within  the 
country  were  designated  where  immigrants  were  to  reside 
at  least  five  years  while  they  were  establishing  residency. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  encouraged  to  take  the 
measures  necessary  to  obtain  the  assimilation  of  foreigners 
in  the  cultural  life  of  the  country  and  was  authorized  to 
require  immigrants  to  learn  Spanish  and  even  become 
naturalized.   Particular  reference  was  made  to  favoring 
single  immigrants  who  indicated  a  willingness  to  marry 
Mexicans  and  become  citizens. 

Immigrant  day  laborers  were  definitely  prohibited 
entry  by  the  law  of  1936,  and  the  admission  of  technical 
workers  was  limited  to  tfhose  related  to  industry,  thus 
eliminating  agricultural  technicians  and  artisans  from 
consideration  as  immigrants.   Financial  investors  were 
still  permitted  entrance,  but  preference  was  to  be  given 
to  those  who  would  employ  Mexicans  as  directors  and  co- 
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administrators  of  industries  producing  articles  which  would 
substitute  imported  products.   Other  restrictions  were 
placed  on  colonists,  both  with  regard  to  their  entry  and 
their  conduct  within  the  country. 

In  1947  a  new  general  law  of  population  was  passed, 
apparently  on  the  basis  of  fear  that  economic  conditions 
in  postwar  Europe  might  channel  toward  Mexico  large  groups 
of  would-be  immigrants.   The  law  lamented  that  few  foreigners 
who  resided  in  Mexico  at  the  time  had  chosen  to  become  authen- 
tic Mexican  nationals.   It  also  abolished  all  quotas  and 
differential  tables,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
given  absolute  control  over  decisions  as  to  whom  they  might 
accept  or  reject  for  entry.   Particularly  were  businessmen 
to  be  admitted  only  in  limited  numbers.   Furthermore,  the 
new  law  specified  that  no  permanent  immigrant  resident  of 
the  republic  could  remain  outside  the  country  for  more 
than  two  years  in  succession,  or  a  total  of  five  years  in 
any  ten-year  period,  without  losing  his  residence  status. 
Later  modifications  of  the  1947  law  have  been  made  but, 
largely,  at  the  point  of  prohibiting  the  entrance  of 
aliens  of  questionable  conduct  and  by  raising  the  amount 
of  money  which  immigrants  must  invest  in  the  country  during 
the  first  five  years  they  are  establishing  their  residency. 


CHAPTER  XV 
INTERNAL  MIGRATION 

As  was  stated  in  the  previous  chapter  on  emigration 
and  immigration,  the  role  of  internal,  or  intranational, 
migration  is  of  vital  importance  in  understanding  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  the  population  of  any  area,  region, 
and  civil  division  of  a  country.   In  fact,  internal  migra- 
tion is  often  a  much  greater  factor  than  the  number  of 
births  or  deaths  in  determining  the  changes  in  the  size 
and  redistribution  of  the  population.   For  example,  the 
movement  of  people  from  rural  areas,  where  the  natural  in- 
crease is  often  relatively  high,  to  urban  districts,  in 
which  it  is  generally  lower,  may  be  the  primary  factor  in 
preventing  a  radical  redistribution  of  population  among 
the  regions  from  occurring.   Thus,  the  phenomenon  of  in- 
ternal migration  must  be  considered  carefully  in  that  it 
is  directly  and  intimately  related  to  the  number,  distri- 
bution, redistribution,  and  growth  of  population  within  a 
given  country  or  other  demographic  entity  [3:477-78]. 

Types  of  Internal  Migration  and  Data  Available 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  internal  migration, 
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but  lack  of  research  on  the  subject  has  not  made  possible 
their  classification  into  sharply  defined,  mutually  exclu- 
sive categories.   Nevertheless,  when  dealing  with  migra- 
tion of  an  intranational  nature,  one  should  consider  the 
following  possibilities:   migrations  from  the  country  to 
the  city,  movements  to  frontier  areas,  seasonal  migration, 
interregional  or  interdistrict  movements  for  various 
reasons,  nomadism,  farm-to-farm  shifting,  urban-to-rural 
movement,  and  city-to-city  migration.*  Unfortunately,  very 
limited  data  on  internal  migration  in  Mexico  restrict  the 
discussion  of  the  topic  in  the  present  study  essentially 
to  rural-urban  migration  and  movements  of  the  population 
between  civil  divisions. 

Every  general  census  of  population  in  Mexico  since 
1895  has  secured  information  on  the  place  of  birth  of  the 
country's  inhabitants,  but  these  data  were  not  cross- 
classified  with  the  respondents'  civil  division  of  resi- 
dence until  the  census  of  1950.   The  1960  census  also  ob- 
tained similar  information.   Unfortunately,  the  only  data 
of  this  nature  made  available  from  the  census  of  1970  do 
not  specify  the  civil  division  of  birth  as  in  the  published 
censuses  of  1950  and  1960,  thus,  direct  comparisons  from 
the  1970  enumeration  cannot  be  made  on  this  level. 

Civil-division-of -birth  data,  of  course,  do  not 


*For  discussion  of  the  types  of  internal  migration, 
see  [76:72-96].  ■ 
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indicate  when  a  respondent  migrated  to  the  civil  division 
in  which  he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  census.   This  migra- 
tion could  have  occurred  any  time  from  birth  up  to  the 
date  of  the  enumeration.   Obviously,  those  persons  who 
migrated  but  died  before  the  census  was  taken  likewise 
cannot  be  counted.   Also  omitted  are  migrants  who  moved 
from  the  civil  division  of  their  birth  but  returned  before 
the  time  the  census  was  taken.   In  spite  of  these  limita- 
tions  "net  lifetime  migration"  computations  were  the  only 
source  of  information,  outside  of  special  survey  data, 
which  were  available  about  the  origins  and  destinations  of 
internal  migrants  in  Mexico  until  the  1970  census.* 

In  1970  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  introduced  an 
additional  question  in  the  general  census  concerning  the 
number  of  years  an  inhabitant  had  lived  in  his  civil  divi- 
sion of  residence.   Those  who  were  not  natives  of  the  divi- 
sion were  asked  in  what  division  or  foreign  country  they 
resided  prior  to  moving  to  the  division  where  they  pre- 
sently lived.   This  information  has  permitted  a  cross- 
tabulation  of  the  civil  division  of  migrants'  residence 
and  the  length  of  time  since  their  last  migration.   While 
this  technique  has  the  major  advantage  of  securing  impor- 
tant information  on  the  period  in  which  migration  occurred, 
it  has  the  obvious  limitation  of  dealing  only  with  the 


*For  an  example  of  the  use  of  civil-division-of- 
birth  data  in  computing  "net  lifetime  migration,"  see 
[108:141-51]. 
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last  migration  of  persons  from  one  civil  division  to 
another.   For  example,  in  considering  the  period  1960-70, 
those  persons  who  made  multiple  moves  during  these  ten 
years  were  registered  only  according  to  their  immediate 
past  place  of  residence  and  not  necessarily  where  they 
were  living  in  1960. 

Smith  and  Zopf  have  wisely  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  best  way  to  obtain  additional  valuable  information  on 
internal  migration  would  be  to  ask  census  respondents  who 
had  passed  their  tenth  birthdays  where  they  were  living 
at  the  date  of  the  preceding  census  and  record  the  place 
of  birth  of  those  respondents  under  age  ten  [3:485].   Ob- 
taining this  information  would  permit  the  computation  of 
the  number  of  migrants  to  and  from  each  civil  division  and 
smaller  administrative  political  units,  such  as  municipios, 
between  the  two  censuses.   Such  data,  together  with  the 
census  counts  and  the  materials  from  the  registries  of 
births  and  deaths,  would  permit  checking  the  reliability 
of  this  information  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  determine 
the  absolute  and  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  three 
factors  of  population  change.   Students  of  population 
also  would  be  able  to  estimate  much  more  accurately  than 
at  present  the  populations  of  major  civil  divisions  and 
municipios  in  years  following  the  census.   The  number  of 
births  during  the  intercensal  period  minus  the  number  of 
deaths  should  equal  the  net  migration.   If  it  did  not, 
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steps  could  be  taken  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  these 
essential  factors  in  measuring  and  estimating  population 
changes . 

Rural-Urban  Migration 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  comprehensive  data  on 
rural-urban  migrations  in  Mexico.   However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  migration  is  taking  place.   Not  only  may 
the  resident  of  any  of  the  country's  major  cities  or  towns 
easily  observe  the  frequent  arrival  of  multitudes  of 
rural  folk,  but  when  the  rates  of  natural  increase  in 
country  and  city  districts  are  compared  with  the  growth 
of  the  population  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  a  mass  migration  from  the  countryside  is  under- 
way. 

In  their  study  of  internal  migration,  Whetten  and 
Burnight  found  that  in  1940,  75  percent  of  all  lifetime 
migrants  in  Mexico  were  living  in  municipios  of  10,000 
and  more  persons,  while  the  remaining  25  percent  resided 
in  municipios  of  smaller  size.   By  1950  these  proportions 
had  become  80  percent  and  20  percent,  respectively  [108: 
149-50;  109:43-84].   Unfortunately,  the  data  on  municipios 
from  the  1970  census  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  the 
present  writing,  but  every  indication  points  to  a  con- 
tinued pattern  of  large  migration  to  Mexico's  urban 
localities,  particularly  major  cities  such  as  the  capital, 
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Monterrey,  Guadalajara,  and  cities  on  the  border  with  the 
United  States. 

Both  in  1960  and  in  1970,  96  percent  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Distrito  Federal  lived  in  urban  localities, 
those  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more.   Thus,  it  can  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
persons  migrating  to  the  federal  capital  from  1960  to  1970 
moved  into  such  urban  districts. 

The  data  on  the  number  of  migrants  who  moved  to 
the  Distrito  Federal  from  1960  to  1970  on  their  last  migra- 
tion and  the  civil  division  where  they  formerly  resided 
are  assembled  in  Table  XL.   Observation  of  these  data  indi- 
cates that  the  largest  number,  or  about  one-eighth,  of  all 
the  migrants  to  the  Distrito  Federal  came  from  the  state  of 
Michoac^n,  located  relatively  near  but  not  contiguous  to 
the  federal  capital.   The  second  largest  number  was  from 
the  adjoining  state  of  Mdxico.   Other  civil  divisions  con- 
tributing over  80,000  migrants,  or  at  least  7.3  percent 
of  the  total,  were,  in  order  of  importance,  Puebla,  Guana- 
juato, Oaxaca,  Hidalgo,  and  Veracruz.   Together  these 
seven  states  sent  719,038,  or  almost  two-thirds,  of  all 
migrants  to  the  Distrito'  Federal  in  the  ten-year  period. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  proportion  of 
all  migrants  leaving  a  civil  division  from  1960  to  1970 
for  the  Distrito  Federal.   This  percentage  gives  an  indi- 
cation of  the  drawing  power  of  the  federal  capital  on 
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TABLE  XL 

Migrants  from  Various  Civil  Divisions  Who  Moved  to  the  Distrito 
Federal  on  Their  Last  Migration,  1960-70 


Civil  division 

Total 

% 

%   of  total 

number 

number  of 
migrants  from 
civil  division 

MEXICO 

1,103,746 

100.0 

27.3 

North 

Baja  California 

7,386 

0.7 

16.5 

Sonora 

6,344 

0.6 

11.1 

Chihuahua 

12,835 

1.2 

17.6 

Coahuila 

12,740 

1.2 

10.7 

Nuevo  Leon 

10,644 

1.0 

16.0 

Tamaulipas 

16,566 

1.5 

15.6 

North  central 

Baja  California,  T. 

598 

0.1 

10.2 

Sinaloa 

8,543 

0.8 

10.9 

Durango 

11,107 

1.0 

9.3 

Zacatecas 

26,323 

2.4 

13.5 

San 

Luis  Potosi 

28,307 

2.6 

16.7 

Centra 

1 

Naya 

rit 

3,757 

0.3 

7.8 

Agua 

scalientes 

10,384 

0.9 

24.5 

Jali 

SCO 

51,007 

4.6 

21.2 

Guanajuato 

97,115 

8.8 

40.5 

Queretaro 

20,636 

1.9 

40.9 

Hidalgo 

82,052 

7.4 

54.3 

Co lima 

2,358 

0.2 

10.6 

Michoacan 

135,045 

12.2 

41.1 

Mexico 

126,538 

11.5 

58.4 

Morelos 

20,359 

1.8 

43.9 

Tlaxcala 

26,814 

2.4 

51.3 

Puebla 

105,032 

9.5 

47.3 

Veracruz 

81,065 

7.3 

41.1 

South 

Guer 

rero 

60,688 

5.5 

42.0 

Oaxa 

ca 

92,191 

8.4 

47.9 

TABLE  XL,  continued: 
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Civil  division 


Total 
number 


%  of  total 
number  of 
migrants  from 
civil  division 


Southeast 

Chiapas 
Tabasco 
Campeche 
Yucatan 
Quintana  Roo,  T. 


23,377 

2.1 

38.9 

7,157 

0.6 

17.0 

3,665 

0.3 

21.8 

12,289 

1.1 

21.6 

824 

0.1 

20.6 

Source:   Compiled  and  computed  from  data  in  [1:57-70] 


persons  migrating  from  the  various  states  and  territories. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  observe  that  over  one-half  of  the 
migrants  moving  from  the  states  of  Mexico,  Hidalgo,  and 
Tlaxcala,  all  located  very  near  the  federal  capital,  moved 
to  this  civil  division.   Other  states  nearby--0axaca,  Puebla, 
Morelos,  Guerrero,  Veracruz,  Michoacan,  Quere'taro,  and 
Guanajuato--contributed  to  the  Distrito  Federal  over  40 
percent  of  all  the  persons  leaving  their  state  to  reside 
elsewhere.   What  is  somewhat  unusual  is  the  fact  that 
better  than  one  out  of  every  five  persons  migrating  from 
the  civil  divisions  of  Campeche,  Yucata'n,  and  Quintana  Roo 
and  almost  two-fifths  of  those  from  Chiapas  transferred 
their  place  of  residence  at  least  500  miles  by  highway  to 
the  Distrito  Federal.* 


*For  a  discussion  of  the  factors,  forces,  media, 
and  effects  associated  with  rural-urban  migration  in  Latin 
America,  see  [110:102-20]. 
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Those  migrating  to  the  federal  capital,  and,  probably, 
to  other  major  urban  areas  of  the  nation,  have  been  predomi- 
nantly female  and  selective  of  young  adults.   Unfortunately, 
the  materials  on  length  of  residence  in  the  1970  census 
were  not  tabulated  according  to  sex,  but  an  examination  of 
data  on  the  place  of  birth  of  migrants  indicates  that  the 
sex  ratio  of  those  having  migrated  to  the  Distrito  Federal 
was  only  82.4  in  1970,  while  that  of  the  capital's  native 
population  was  99.2.   The  age-sex  pyramid  for  the  Distrito 
indicates  clearly  that  the  largest  proportions  of  those  who 
have  migrated  to  the  capital  have  been  females  aged  fifteen 
to  twenty-nine.   Whereas  young  adults  of  this  age  represented 
29.0  percent  of  the  population  of  the  capital  in  1970,  the 
proportion  among  the  rest  of  the  nation's  population  was 
only  25.0  percent.   Another  indication  of  the  selectivity 
of  female  young  adults  as  migrants  to  urban  areas  is  the  fact 
that  the  sex  ratio  of  the  rural  population  in  1970  was  104.6, 
only  24.1  percent  aged  fifteen  to  twenty-nine,  while  the  sex 
ratio  among  urban  inhabitants  was  96.2,  26.5  percent  in  the 
indicated  age  group. 

Other  Migrations  Between  Civil  Divisions 


The  data  supplied  by  the  1970  census  make  possible 
significant  analyses  of  the  exchanges  of  migrants  in  their 
last,  or  only  move,  from  one  civil  division  to  another  for 
the  period  1960-70.   On  the  same  bases,  if  desired,  data 
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can  be  also  analyzed  for  the  total  time  period  before  I960 
or  the  following:   1960-65,  1960-69,  1965-69,  1965-70,  and 
1969-70.   For  purposes  of  the  present  study,  which  is  based 
primarily  on  census  data,  the  discussion  is  limited  to  the 
period  1960-70. 

It  is  well  to  begin  with  an  overview  of  the  degree 
to  which  each  civil  division  has  sent  out  and  received  mi- 
grants during  the  decade  under  discussion.   (See  Table  XLI.) 
It  becomes  apparent  that  in  terms  of  absolute  numbers  from 
1960  to  1970,  the  states  of  Mexico  and  the  Distrito  Federal 
experienced  by  far  the  largest  positive  net  migration.   To- 
gether they  accounted  for  1,132,649,  or  70.6  percent,  of 
the  1,604,237  migration  balance  reported  for  the  thirteen 
civil  divisions  which  had  more  migrants  arrive  than  depart 
during  the  ten-year  period.   Two  other  divisions  to  which 
relatively  large  numbers  of  persons  migrated,  in  comparison 
with  the  number  who  left,  were  Nuevo  Leon,  10.5  percent  of 
the  total  balance,  and  Baja  California,  9.5  percent. 

The  civil  divisions  in  which  positive  net  migra- 
tion represented  the  highest  proportions  of  the  division's 
197C  population  were,  in  order  of  importance,  the  territory 
of  Quintana  Roo,  the  states  of  Mexico,  Baja  California, 
Nuevo  Leon,  the  territory  of  Baja  California,  Morelos,  Dis- 
trito Federal,  and  Colima.   The  primary  drawing  power  of 
most  of  these  entities  is  industrial  expansion.   Particularly 
is  this  true  in  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  Distrito  Federal,  and, 
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to  some  degree,  in  Morelos  and  Colima. 

In  the  1950' s  the  federal  government  sought  to  be- 
gin decentralization  of  the  industrial  and  population  con- 
centration in  the  Distrito  Federal  by  encouraging  companies 
to  open  new  plants  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Mexico  and 
assisting  in  new  housing  developments  there.   This  pro- 
gram was  accelerated  in  the  1960's.   As  will  be  seen  more 
in  detail  below  and  in  the  next  chapter,  the  result  of  this 
governmental  policy  was  that  in  the  latter  decade  large 
numbers  of  residents  in  the  Distrito  Federal  moved  into 
the  neighboring  state  of  Mexico,  particularly  in  those 
sections  which  border  the  federal  capital  on  the  north  and 
east.   For  example,  in  the'  state  of  Mexico,  one  municipio, 
Netzahualcoyotl,  which  borders  the  federal  capital  in  the 
east  and  is  situated  along  the  primary  highway  to  the 
large  city  of  Puebla,  did  not  even  exist  in  1960,  but  con- 
tained 548,436  persons  at  the  time  of  the  1970  census! 

Monterrey  is  known  as  Mexico's  "Pittsburg  of  the 
North"  and,  undoubtedly,  is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
attraction  of  migrants  to  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon.   Baja 
California's  location  on  the  border  with  the  populous 
state  of  California  has  provided  a  source  of  jobs  related 
to  light  industry  and  tourism  in  the  municipios  of  Mexicali, 
Tiajuana,  and  Ensenada,  where  98  percent  of  the  Mexican 
states'  population  reside.   The  territories  of  Quintana  Roo 
and  Baja  California  have  experienced  large  proportions  of 
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positive  net  migration,  since  these  areas  are  still  largely 
frontiers  where  migrants  are  often  given  incentives  by  the 
government  and  by  new  industry  and  commerce  which  are 
gradually  being  established.   It  is  interesting  to  note 


that  in  the  period  1940-50,  both  the  territory  of  Baja 


California  and  the  state  of  Mexico  had  the  highest  index 
of  negative  net  migration  among  the  nation's  entire  thirty- 


lest  index   \  "v   ^s 
itire  thirty-  \   ^ 


two  civil  divisions.*  Obviously,  this  was  before  industry 
had  been  established  in  the  two  divisions  and  began  to 
attract  additional  population. 

From  1960  to  1970  nineteen  of  the  thirty-two  civil 
divisions  lost  more  migrants  than  they  gained,  resulting 
in  a  total  negative  net  migration  of  1,604,237  persons. 
Seven  of  these  states  had  at  least  120,000  more  migrants 
leave  than  arrive,  and  together  these  civil  divisions 
accounted  for  72.0  percent  of  the  negative  balance  in  mi- 
gration.  The  civil  divisions,  ranked  from  the  highest  nega 
tive  migration  balance  to  the  lowest,  were  Michoacan  which 
had  17.4  percent  of  the  total  negative  net  migration,  Zaca- 
tecas,  Guanajuato,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 
Hidalgo.   All  of  these  states  have  large  proportions  of 
their  populations  residing  in  rural  areas,  and  there  is 
relatively  little  industry  in  the  major  cities  of  the  di- 


*The  index  is  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
migrants  who  entered  and  those  who  left  a  civil  division 
per  100  total  number  of  migrants;  see  [6:44-46]. 
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visions,  with  the  exception  of  Puebla,  Puebla,  which  is 
beginning  heavy  industry,  and  Leon,  Guanajuato,  which 
has  largely  light  industry.   Relative  to  the  percentages 
of  each  civil  division's  population  which  was  represented 
by  a  negative  migration  balance  from  1960  to  1970,  the 
highest  proportions  were  those  of  Zacatecas,  Michoacan, 
Hidalgo,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Durango,  Tlaxcala,  Oaxaca, 
Guanajuato,  and  Guerrero--all  north  central,  central,  and 
southern  states  with  a  negligible  amount  of  industry  and 
at  least  63  percent  of  their  residents  still  living  in 
localities  of  less  than  20,000  inhabitants  in  1970. 

In  order  to  study  the  origins  and  destinations  of 
migrants  during  the  decade-  1960-70,  Table  XLII  has  been 
prepared.   The  data  in  the  table  show  the  magnitude  of 
the  exchanges  of  migrants  moving  to  or  from  a  civil  divi- 
sion, if  exchanges  between  the  two  divisions  included 
15,000  or  more  persons  during  the  decade. 

Observation  of  the  data  in  Table  XLII  makes  it 
immediately  apparent  that  among  the  thirty-two  civil  divi- 
sions and  aside  from  the  Distrito  Federal,  which  has  been 
discussed  above  (see  Table  XL),  the  state  of  Mexico  received 
at  least  15,000  migrants  from  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
other  civil  divisions  in  the  country.   However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  cf  the  876,516  persons  who  moved  to  the 
state,  54.5  percent  came  from  the  Distrito  Federal,  and, 
undoubtedly,  many  merely  moved  into  municipios  such  as 
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Netzahualcoyotl,  referred  to  above,  and  Tlanepantla, 
Naucalpan,  and  Ecatepec,  which  also  are  contiguous  to  the 
Distrito  Federal.   Along  with  Netzahualcoyotl  these  three 
municipios  had  phenomenal  growths  in  population  over  the 
ten-year  period.*  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  civil 
divisions  which  adjoin  the  state  of  Mdxico  on  almost  all 
sides  and  several  states  which  do  not  border  Mexico—namely, 
Jalisco,  Zacatecas,  Veracruz,  and  Oaxaca--were  among  those 
which  sent  contingents  of  at  least  15,000  migrants  directly 
to  the  state. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Distrito  Federal  and  the 
state  of  Mexico,  the  only  other  civil  division  which  drew 
heavily  from  states  not  located  on  its  own  borders  was 
Baja  California.   In  fact,  migrants  came  in  largest  numbers 
to  this  state  from  the  relatively  distant  states  of  Jalisco, 
Sinaloa,  and  Michoaca'n.   From  Morelia,  the  capital  and 
largest  city  of  the  latter  state,  to  Mexicali,  the  comparable 
city  in  Baja  California,  it  is  over  1,500  miles  by  highway. 
Michoac^n,  along  with  other  states  of  central  Mexico,  long 
has  been  the  origin  of  multitudes  of  braceros  and  wetbacks 
who  have  made  the  long  journey  to  the  United  States,  and, 
undoubtedly,  this  has  motivated  many  persons  to  travel  to 


*Unpublished  data  supplied  to  the  present  writer 
by  the  Mexican  Bureau  of  Statistics  indicate  that  the  total 
combined  populations  of  the  three  municipios  increased 
316.0  percent  from  1960  to  1970.   Undoubtedly  the  largest 
share  of  this  growth  was  due  to  migration. 
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Baja  California  in  the  expectation  that  in  this  way  they 
might  more  easily  cross  the  border  into  the  United  States. 

Before  concluding  the  discussion  on  interstate 
migration,  it  is  well  to  indicate  the  relative  importance 
of  the  movement  from  1921,  when  the  first  data  on  civil 
division  of  birth  were  published  in  the  census  tabulations, 
to  1970.   The  data  in  Table  XLIII  indicate  the  numbers  and 
proportions  of  the  native-born  population  which  had  parti- 
cipated in  internal  migrations  at  the  time  of  each  census 
enumeration. 

It  is  important  to  observe  first  that  in  1970  almost 
7  million  persons,  or  about  one  of  every  six  native-born 
Mexicans,  had  migrated  at  one  time  or  another  to  a  civil 
division  other  than  the  one  of  his  birth,  while  this  was 
true  of  only  slightly  over  1  million,  or  one  out  of  every 
thirteen  Mexicans  living  in  1921.   It  is  important  to  note 
also  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  migrants 
counted  is  cumulative  for  each  succeeding  census,  the 
largest  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  migrating  in  any 
intercensal  period  was  not  from  1960  to  1970,  but  during 
the  preceding  decade  of  the  1950' s  when  1,882,973  more 
persons  migrated,  an  increase  of  56.8  percent  over  the 
period  1940-50.   The  largest  proportional  increase  was 
during  the  194Cs,  however,  when  59.4  percent  more  persons 
had  moved  by  the  end  of  the  decade  than  during  the  preceding 
one.   Perhaps  the  largest  single  factor  involved  in  the 
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TABLE  XLIII 

The  Absolute  and  Relative  Importance  of  Internal  Migrations 
in  Mexico,  According  to  Place  of  Birth 
and  Residence,  1921-70 


Year 

Total 

Population 

born 

OL 

itside  of 

population 

civil  division 

of 

residence 

born  in  Mexico 

Number 

% 

of  total 

1921 

14,132,383 

1,123,416 

7.9 

1930 

16,412,135 

1,691,733 

10.3 

1940 

19,476,173 

2,081,193 

10.7 

1950 

25,608,310 

3,317,116 

13.0 

1960 

34,699,661 

5,200,089 

15.0 

1970 

48,034,054 

6,989,981 

17.0 

Source:   Compiled  and  computed  from  data  supplied  to  the 
present  writer  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  and  correct  portions  of  [lll:xviii;  70:148; 
80:1;  112:1;  79:1]. 


explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  the  program  of  the  Mexican 
government,  particularly  in  the  1960's,  to  improve  and  diver- 
sify agriculture  throughout  the  country  and  to  decentralize 
industry  from  the  Distrito  Federal.   The  location  of  much 
heavy  industry  in  the  populous  state  of  Mexico,  for  example, 
has  enabled  potential  sources  of  labor  from  within  this  civil 
division  to  find  jobs  by  migrating  from  their  farms  to  the 
cities  without  having  to  leave  the  civil  division  of  their 
birth.   If  the  government  and  private  sources  of  the  economy 
are  successful  in  the  1970 's  in  their  effort  to  decentralize 
industry  further  by  locating  new  plants  and  factories  in  the 
states  of  Quer^taro  and  Morelos,  the  pattern  of  reducing  the 
relative  increase  in  migration  as  compared  to  previous 
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decades  should  continue,  although  to  a  lesser  degree,  since 
these  two  states  are  not  nearly  as  populous  as  is  the  state 
of  Mexico. 

Another  way  in  which  trends  of  internal  migration 
can  be  estimated  is  a  method  utilized  by  Smith.*  The  esti- 
mate is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  population  for  any  segment 
(rural,  urban,  of  any  civil  division,  etc.)  of  a  total  cen- 
sus enumeration  and  calculating  what  the  change  would  have 
been  if  that  segment  had  increased  over  the  period  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  national  average.   Then  the  result  is 
compared  with  the  observed  figure  for  the  last  census  of 
the  period,  and  the  difference  is  attributed  to  net  migra- 
tion.  This  method  underestimates  the  migration  to  the 
cities  and  from  the  rural  areas,  but  even  so  a  rather  clear 
idea  is  obtained  of  the  general  trends  in  internal  migra- 
tion.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  these  trends, 
Table  XLIV  has  been  constructed. 

From  1940  to  1950,  in  twelve  of  the  thirty-two  civil 
divisions,  more  migrants  arrived  than  departed,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  divisions  had  a  negative  migration  balance. 
In  terms  of  absolute  numbers,  the  Distrito  Federal  had  by 
far  the  largest  net  migration,  and  this  quantity  represented 
65.1  percent  of  the  total  positive  net  migration  of  the 
twelve  civil  divisions.   Baja  California  and  Tamaulipas 


*Suggested  by  T.  Lynn  Smith  in  correspondence  with 
the  present  writer. 
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ranked  a  distant  second  and  third,  respectively.   The 
states  which  lost  at  least  100,000  more  inhabitants  than 
they  gained  were,  in  order,  Hidalgo,  Oaxaca,  Michoacdn, 
Jalisco,  and  Mexico.   In  relative  terms,  over  one-half  of 
Baja  California's  population  in  1950  had  been  added  as  a 
result  of  net  migration  from  other  civil  divisions  during 
the  1940 's,  and  this  was  true  of  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
population  in  the  Distrito  Federal. 

During  the  decade  1950-60,  thirteen  civil  divisions 
experienced  a  positive  migration  balance.   The  Distrito 
Federal  continued  to  lead  the  group  by  far  in  terms  of 
absolute  numbers,  but  net  migration  represented  only  53.1 
percent  of  the  total  positive  balance.   Baja  California 
again  ranked  second,  followed  by  the  northern  states  of 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua.   Jalisco  and  Nuevo  Leon  were  fifth 
and  sixth,  respectively,  while  Tamaulipas  slipped  to 
seventh  place.   Puebla  assumed  the  first  position  among 
the  civil  divisions  with  the  highest  negative  migration 
balance,  and  Oaxaca,  Hidalgo,  and  San  Luis  Potosi  followed 
in  that  order.   Again,  Baja  California  was  the  civil  divi- 
sion which  had  the  highest  proportion  of  its  I960  popula- 
tion added  through  positive  net  migration  during  the  1950's, 
while  Quintana  Roo  occupied  second  place  and  the  Distrito 
Federal  dropped  to  a  distant  third. 

The  period  1960-70  was  characterized  by  further 
significant  changes  in  the  pattern  of  internal  migration. 
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Without  question  the  most  spectacular  change  was  the  move- 
ment of  over  1  million  more  migrants  to  the  state  of  Mexico 
than  departed  from  this  civil  division  during  the  decade 
under  discussion.   Even  if  this  figure  only  approximates 
the  actual  number  of  migrants  which  transferred  their 
place  of  residence  to  the  state,  such  a  mass  movement  still 
exceeds  by  far,  in  absolute  numbers,  any  similar  occurrence 
in  the  history  of  internal  migration  in  Mexico.   Elsewhere 
in  the  country  it  is  noteworthy  that  after  two  decades  of 
occupying  second  position  in  terms  of  absolute  net  migra- 
tion, Baja  California  slipped  to  third  place,  while  Nuevo 
Leon  moved  from  sixth  to  second  position.   The  Distrito 
Federal  ranked  fourth,  although  the  net  migration  is  under- 
estimated due  to  a  considerably  lower  rate  of  natural  in- 
crease than  that  of  the  national  average.   Sinaloa  was  the 
only  other  civil  division  in  which  the  estimated  net  migra- 
tion was  over  100,000. 

The  heaviest  contributors,  in  absolute  terms,  to 
other  states  were,  in  order,  Oaxaca,  Michoacan,  Puebla, 
Hidalgo,  Zacatecas,  and  San  Luis  Potosi.   With  respect  to 
the  relative  importance  of  positive  migration  balance, 
expressed  as  a  proportion  of  the  civil  division's  popula- 
tion in  1970,  the  state  of  Mexico  ranked  first,  Quintana 
Roo  was  again  second,  followed  by  Baja  California,  Morelos, 
Nuevo  Leon,  and  the  territory  of  Baja  California,  in  that 
order. 
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Over  the  entire  period  1940-70,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  which  civil  divisions  consistently  received  more 
persons  than  have  migrated  from  the  divisions.   The  civil 
divisions  in  this  category,  according  to  the  highest  net 
migration,  are,  in  order,  the  Distrito  Federal,  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, Nuevo  Leon,  and  Tamaulipas,  all  of  which  experienced 
a  total  migration  balance  of  at  least  200,000  during  the 
thirty-year  period.   Those  states  which  consistently  have 
sent  out  at  least  300,000  more  migrants  than  they  have 
received  are  ranked  as  follows:   Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Hidalgo, 
Michoacan,  Zacatecas,  and  San  Luis  Potosf. 

Finally,  it  can  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
sistent trend  over  the  three  decades  toward  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  importance  of  internal  migration  in  certain 
civil  divisions.   Those  in  which  the  trend  has  been  toward 
receiving  a  greater  number  of  migrants  each  decade,  ranked 
according  to  the  total  number  of  persons  gained  or  lost 
from  1960  to  1970,  are  Mexico,  Nuevo  Leon,  Tabasco,  Morelos, 
Veracruz,  the  territories  of  Quintana  Roo  and  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, Colima,  Aguascalientes,  and  Queretaro.   The  civil 
divisions  in  which  there  has  been  a  constant  decline  in 
positive  or  negative  net  migration  in  each  of  the  three 
decades,  ranked  according  to  the  lowest  migration  balance 
during  the  period  1960-70,  are  Oaxaca,  Michoacan,  Chiapas, 
Yucatan,  and  Tlaxcala.   Although  Tamaulipas  and  the  Distrito 
Federal  did  not  have  negative  migration  balances  in  the 
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decade  referred  to,  a  consistently  lower  net  migration  was 
indicated  by  the  estimates  for  each  of  the  three  decades. 
It  is  likely,  though  not  certain,  that  these  trends  of  the 
thirty-year  period  will  continue  during  the  1970's. 


PART  SIX 


GROWTH  OF  POPULATION 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  GROWTH  OF  POPULATION 

In  the  field  of  demography  or  population  study,  the 
subject  of  population  growth  is  second  in  importance  only 
to  the  number  and  geographic  distribution  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.  Actually,  population  change,  which  includes  de- 
creases as  well  as  increases  in  a  population,  is  the  sub- 
ject considered  in  the  present  chapter,  but  almost  all 
aspects  of  Mexico's  population  have  been  characterized  much 
more  by  growth  than  by  decline.   Therefore,  the  present 
writer  follows  the  customary  procedure  among  contemporary 
demographers  of  referring  to  the  entire  subject  of  popula- 
tion change  as  "growth  of  population." 

There  are  two  basic  parts  to  the  study  of  population 
growth,  the  analysis  and  description  of  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past  and  the  attempt  to  project  or  predict 
what  the  population  will  be  at  a  designated  time  in  the 
future.   Since  the  latter  of  these  cannot  be  accomplished 
with  reasonable  accuracy  without  being  able  to  foretell 
the  numbers  of  births,  plus  the  deaths  and  numbers  of  per- 
sons migrating,  in  the  years  ahead  and  since  the  birth  rate 
is  always  somewhat  unpredictable,  the  present  discussion 
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will  deal  almost  exclusively  with  a  description  of  the  growth 
of  Mexico's  population  only  until  1970. 

Growth  in  the  Nation  As  a  Whole 

Before  1895,  the  year  of  Mexico's  first  official  cen- 
sus of  population,  efforts  to  estimate  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  the  country  left  much  to  be  desired.   The  Mexican 
Bureau  of  Statistics  has  assembled  the  most  reliable  esti- 
mates of  the  size  of  the  population  before  1895.   Table 
XLV  contains  the  highlights  of  this  compilation  for  the 
period  from  1795  and,  also,  includes  all  of  the  official 
census  counts  from  1895  to  1970.   It  can  be  noted  that 
during  no  period  of  ten  years  from  1795  to  1881  did  Mexico's 
population  increase  more  than  1  million  people.   Undoubtedly, 
high  fertility  rates  and  only  slightly  lower  mortality 
rates  were  the  factors  largely  responsible  for  this  pattern 
of  slow  growth. 

From  1900  to  1940,  during  each  decade,  there  was  a 
relatively  slow,  but  steady,  increase,  with  one  exception, 
in  both  the  absolute  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  propor- 
tional growth  of  the  population.   The  decline  in  population 
from  1910  to  1921  was  due  principally  to  a  high  mortality 
caused  by  the  Mexican  revolution,  an  epidemic  of  Spanish 
influenza,  and  a  reported  heavy  emigration  to  the  United 
States  [113:3]. 

On  a  relative  basis  the  greatest  increase  of  Mexico's 
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TABLE  XLV 
The  Growth  of  Population  in  Mexico,  1795-1970 


Year 

Number  of 

Increase 

over 

inhabitants 

preceding 

date 

Number 

% 

1795 

5,200,000 

1810 

6,122,354 

922,354 

17.7 

1820 

6,204,000 

81,646 

1.3 

1831 

6,382,264 

178,264 

2.9 

1842 

7,016,300 

634,036 

9.9 

1854 

7,853,395 

837,095 

11.9 

1862 

8,816,174 

962,779 

12.3 

1871 

9,097,056 

280,882 

3.2 

1881 

10,025,649 

928,593 

10.2 

1892 

11,502,583 

1 

,476,934 

14.7 

1895 

12,632,427 

1 

,129,844 

9.8 

1900 

13,607,259 

974,832 

7.7 

1910 

15,160,369 

1, 

,553,110 

11.4 

1921 

14,334,780 

- 

825,589 

-  5.4 

1930 

16,552,722 

2: 

,217,942 

15.5 

1940 

19,653,552 

3, 

,100,830 

18.7 

1950 

25,791,017 

6. 

,137,465 

31.2 

1960 

34,923,129 

9, 

,132,112 

35.4 

1970 

48,225,238 

13] 

,302,109 

38.1 

Source:   Compiled  and  computed  from  data  in  [ 8(1968-69) : 23; 
1:3]. 


population  came  during  the  1940 's  when  the  number  of  persons 
added  was  almost  double  that  of  the  previous  decade.   It 
should  be  recalled  that  it  was  during  this  decade  that 
methods  of  modem  medicine  and  sanitation  began  to  be  dissemi- 
nated widely  in  Mexico,  thus  lowering  the  death  rate  dramati- 
cally.  During  the  1950 's  almost  three  times  as  many  persons 
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were  added  to  the  nation's  population  as  two  decades  prior, 
and  from  1960  to  1970  the  number  was  four  times  as  great 
as  in  the  1930' s.   It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  from  1950  to  1960  reached  3.1  per- 
cent, and  in  the  decade  before  1970,  it  rose  to  the  very 
high  rate  of  3.4  percent  per  annum. 

Figure  17  has  been  prepared  to  indicate  the  growth 
of  Mexico's  population  since  1900  as  compared  to  that  of  a 
few  other  populous  countries  of  the  world.   It  will  be  noted 
that  Mexico  overtook  Spain  in  the  1950 's,  thus  becoming  the 
Spanish-speaking  country  with  the  largest  population.   Over 
the  period  1921-70,  Mexico  has  had  the  most  rapid  relative 
increase  in  population  of  any  of  the  large  nations  of  the 
world,  and  this  has  been  particularly  true  from  1960  to 
1970  when  the  rate  of  growth  exceeded  apparently  even  that 
of  Brazil,  though  at  this  writing  the  Brazilian  census 
count  for  1970  is  still  provisional. 

Variations  Within  Mexico 

Due  to  differences  in  the  birth  rates  and  death 
rates  of  the  various  civil  divisions  and  currents  of  inter- 
nal migration  throughout  Mexico,  the  rate  at  which  Mexico's 
population  is  increasing  varies  considerably  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.   (See  Table  XLVI  and  Figure  18.) 
Table  XLVI  presents  for  each  of  the  major  civil  divisions 
information  about  the  absolute  and  relative  growth  in 
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Figure  17.   The  Growth  of  Population  During  the  Twentieth 
Century  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States 
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Figure  18.   The  Growth  of  Population  between  1900  and 
1970  in  Mexico's  Most  Populous  Civil  Divi- 
sions 
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population  between  1900  and  1960  and  from  1960  to  1970. 
Figure  18  shows  the  growth  of  population  over  each  decade 
from  1900  to  1970,  in  the  six  civil  divisions  which  had 
the  largest  populations  in  1970.   Comments  are  made  first 
on  the  changes  which  occurred  during  the  sixty-year  period 
1900-60  and,  then,  on  those  changes  during  the  decade  1960- 
70.* 

In  the  period  1900-60  great  contrasts  in  the  rates 
of  population  growth  can  be  noted.   For  example,  while 
the  population  in  the  states  of  Aguascalientes,  Querdtaro, 
Guanajuato,  Hidalgo,  Zacatecas,  Oaxaca,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Puebla,  Campeche,  Michoaccin,  and  Yucatdn  failed  to  double, 
in  Baja  California  it  was  over  sixty-eight  times  greater 
in  1960  than  in  1900.   The  Distrito  Federal  had  nine  times 
as  many  people  at  the  end  of  the  sixty-year  period  as  at 
the  beginning,  and  in  Tamaulipas  the  corresponding  ratio 
was  over  four  and  one-half. 

In  1900  Jalisco  was  the  most  populous  civil  divi- 
sion in  the  country,  followed  closely  by  the  states  of 
Guanajuato,  Puebla,  Veracruz,  Oaxaca,  Michoac^n,  and  Mexico. 
The  differential  rates  of  increase  during  the  six  decades 
under  discussion  resulted  in  changes  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  civil  divisions.   In  1960  the  Distrito  Federal 
had  by  far  the  largest  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  former 


*For  this  discussion  the  present  writer  follows  an 
outline  in  [2:46-50]. 
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leader,  Jalisco,  had  fallen  to  third  position  behind  Vera- 
cruz.  The  most  dramatic  rises  in  rank  order  were  those  of 
the  Distrito  Federal  which  rose  from  tenth  to  first  posi- 
tion and  Baja  California  which  moved  up  from  thirty-first, 
or  last,  to  twenty-second  place.   Other  notable  shifts  up- 
ward were  Tamaulipas  which  moved  from  twenty-second  position, 
in  1900,  to  fourteenth,  in  1960,  and  Chihuahua  which  rose 
from  sixteenth  to  ninth  over  the  same  period. 

The  most  drastic  changes  among  states  which  moved 
down  the  scale,  in  rank  order  from  1900  to  1960,  were  those 
occurring  in  Durango  which  fell  from  thirteenth  to  twentieth 
position,  Hidalgo,  eighth  to  fifteenth,  Zacatecas,  twelfth 
to  eighteenth,  Queretaro,  twentieth  to  twenty-sixth,  and 
Guanajuato,  second  to  seventh. 

The  Distrito  Federal  alone  accounted  for  over  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  increase  in  Mexico's  population  from 
1900  to  1960.   When  the  increases  in  Veracruz  and  Jalisco 
are  added  to  that  in  the  Distrito  Federal,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  growth  during  the  sixty-year  period 
is  included,  although  these  three  civil  divisions  comprise 
less  than  8  percent  of  the  national  territory.   It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  during  the  six  decades  all  of  the  northern 
states  which  border  on  the  United  States  had  increases  in 
population  grerter  than  the  national  average.   This  was 
undoubtedly  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  migration  to 
border  cities.   At  the  same  time,  with  the  exception  of 
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Sinaloa,  Nayarit,  Veracruz,  and  the  Distrito  Federal,  all 
of  the  eighteen  other  civil  divisions  of  the  north  central, 
central,  and  south  increased  at  rates  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  national  average.   Undoubtedly,  internal  migration 
also  has  been  the  key  factor  influencing  the  development 
of  this  phenomenon. 

After  1960  the  differentials  in  rates  of  growth  in 
the  various  civil  divisions  contrast  considerably  with  those 
during  the  first  six  decades  of  the  twentieth  century. 
(Observe  Table  XLVI.)   Baja  California  which  had  outdistanced 
all  other  civil  divisions  with  respect  to  rate  of  growth 
from  1900  to  1960  fell  to  third  position  during  the  1960's, 
behind  the  state  of  Mexico  and  the  territory  of  Quintana  Roo. 
The  Distrito  Federal  also  was  reduced  in  rank  from  second  to 
twelfth  place.   Tamaulipas  which  was  fourth  behind  Quintana 
Roo  from  1900  to  I960  also  dropped  drastically  to  eleventh 
position  during  the  period  1960-70. 

Civil  divisions,  other  than  the  state  of  Mexico, 
Quintana  Roo,  and  Baja  California,  which  had  a  growth  rate 
of  better  than  50.0  percent,  well  above  the  national  average, 
during  the  decade,  were,  in  order  of  importance,  Morelos, 
Nuevo  Leon,  the  territor-y  of  Baja  California,  Tabasco,  and 
Sinaloa.   It  is  important  to  observe  that,  as  was  noted 
in  the  previous  chapter  on  internal  migration,  this  is  the 
same  rank  order  which  exists  with  regard  to  the  estimated 
rates  of  net  migration  which  occurred  in  these  eight  civil 
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divisions  from  1960  to  1970.   Thus,  migration  appears  to  be 
the  principal  factor  in  explaining  the  growth  differential 
in  these  civil  divisions  during  the  ten  years  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  states  with  the  lowest  rates  of  population 
growth  from  1960  to  1970  were  Zacatecas,  Oaxaca,  Hidalgo, 
Tlaxcala,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Coahuila,  Durango,  Yucatan,  and 
Michoacan,  in  that  order.   Again,  these  are  the  civil  divi- 
sions and  the  same  rank  order  which  exists  with  regard  to 
net  losses  in  migration  which  occurred  during  the  decade. 
The  most  notable  changes  from  the  earlier  period  1900-60 
to  the  recent  decade  among  the  civil  divisions  with  low 
rates  of  growth  are  that  Queretaro  moved  from  thirty-first 
position  to  seventeenth  and  Guanajuato  moved  from  thirtieth 
to  twenty-first. 

On  an  absolute  basis,  the  increase  of  over  2  million 
persons  in  the  Distrito  Federal  and  of  almost  that  many  in 
the  neighboring  state  of  Mexico  from  1960  to  1970  deserve 
special  comment.   The  growth  in  the  federal  capital  con- 
tinued from  the  more  than  4  million  persons  who  were  added 
during  the  first  six  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.   As 
a  result,  the  proportion  of  the  national  population  living 
in  the  capital  itself  increased  from  4.0  percent  in  1900 
to  14.3  percent  in  1970.   As  was  indicated  In  the  previous 
chapter,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  growth  in  the  state 
of  Mexico  from  1960  to  1970  was  due  to  net  migration,  and 
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the  majority  of  this  was  from  the  Distrito  Federal.   Thus, 
the  trend  of  heavy  migration  to  Mexico's  capital  which 
began  early  in  the  twentieth  century  continues,  and,  more 
recently,  it  has  been  extended  to  the  municipios  in  the 
adjoining  state  of  Mexico  which  are  contiguous  to  the  Dis- 
trito Federal.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  1970  the 
Distrito  Federal  and  three  states  which  surround  it, 
Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Morelos,  contained  better  than  one- 
fourth,  27.4  percent,  of  the  nation's  total  population. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


CONCLUSIONS 


It  is  not  deemed  necessary  nor  desirable  to  conclude 
the  present  study  with  an  extensive  summary  of  findings,  for 
these  are  understood  best  in  the  contexts  in  which  they 
appear  throughout  the  treatise.   There,  also,  they  are 
supported  by  the  data  and  evidence  upon  which  they  are  based. 
It  is  in  order,  however,  to  present  briefly  the  basic 
approach  of  the  study  and  the  most  important  conclusions 
that  have  been  drawn. 

The  present  treatise  analyzes  the  composition  and 
changes  of  Mexico's  most  valuable  resource,  her  population. 
The  study  presents  a  variety  of  empirically  verified  facts 
concerning  the  number  and  geographic  distribution  of  the 
nation's  inhabitants,  their  demographic  characteristics  (in- 
cluding age,  sex,  rural  or  urban  residence,  nativity  and 
ethnic  composition,  religious  affiliations,  marital  condition, 
level  of  education,  and  occupational  status),  and  population 
trends  (which  encompass  the  vital  processes,  migration,  and 
growth  of  the  population). 

The  fundamental  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  analysis 
of  the  population  are  the  following: 
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(1)  Among  the  more  than  210  countries  and  terri- 
tories in  the  world  for  which  population  estimates  were  made 
by  the  United  Nations  for  midyear  1970,  Mexico  ranked  thir- 
teenth in  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  its  national  boun- 
daries. 

(2)  In  North  America  only  the  United  States  exceeded 
Mexico  in  population  size  in  1970.   Within  Latin  America 
Mexico  ranked  second  only  to  Brazil  in  total  number  of  inhabi- 
tants.  The  population  of  Mexico  comprised  28  percent  of  all 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  eighteen  countries  of  Spanish 
America  and  had  by  far  the  largest  number  of  inhabitants  of 
any  country,  containing  over  twice  as  many  as  Argentina  which 
ranked  second. 

(3)  With  regard  to  density  of  population,  among  the 
nations  which  had  more  inhabitants  than  Mexico  in  1970,  only 
Brazil,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
had  lower  population  densities  than  that  of  Mexico. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand,  Mexico's  population  in  1970 
was  very  unevenly  distributed  among  the  thirty-two  major 
civil  divisions  of  which  the  nation  is  composed.   For  example, 
the  four  most-populous  divisions  (Distrito  Federal,  the 
state  of  Mexico,  Veracruz,  and  Jalisco--each  with  more  than 

3  million  people)  had  37  percent  of  the  country's  total  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  while  they  comprise  only  9  percent  of 
the  nation's  territory. 

(5)  The  seven  major  civil  divisions  with  the 
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largest  populations  in  the  nation  are  all  located  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  republic,  where  the  climate  is  generally 
more  moderate  and  where  much  larger  concentrations  of  fertile 
land  are  found  than  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  north  and 
north-central  parts  of  Mexico  which  are  characterized  by  ex- 
treme temperatures. 

(6)  Although  population  density  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole  was  only  24.5  in  1970,  the  Distrito  Federal  had  a  den- 
sity of  4,585.8.   In  stark  contrast  to  this,  fewer  than  two 
persons  per  square  kilometer  were  living  in  the  two  terri- 
tories of  Baja  California  and  Quintana  Roo. 

(7)  Mexico's  population  is  a  very  "youthful"  one, 
containing  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  children  but  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  adults,  particularly  those 
aged  sixty-five  and  over  who  constituted  only  3.6  percent  of 
the  population  in  1970.   Only  one-half  (50.2  percent)  of 
Mexico's  inhabitants  were  in  the  productive  category  of 
ages  fifteen  through  sixty-four,  which  means  that  they  must 
produce  enough  goods  and  services  for  themselves  and  the 
remainder  of  the  nation's  population. 

(8)  In  1970  the  urban  areas  of  Mexico  had  a  consis- 
tently higher  proportional  share  of  the  nation's  population 
of  females  from  about  age  thirteen  to  the  end  of  the  life 
span.   The  primary  factor  explaining  this  phenomenon  is 
that  as  soon  as  they  enter  their  teens,  many  girls  living  in 
rural  Mexico  migrate  to  the  cities  to  attend  schools  of 
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advanced  education  not  offered  in  rural  areas  or  to  locate 
jobs  as  household  servants  and  in  other  occupations.  Most 
of  these  girls  never  return  to  their  former  localities  of 
residence  to  live. 

(9)  The  urban  districts  in  1970  were  also  character- 
ized by  a  slightly  better-than-fair  share  of  males  aged 
sixteen  to  fifty-seven  and  a  gradually  increasing  underrep- 
resentation  aged  fifty-eight  and  over.   Since  a  major  trend 
toward  rural-urban  migration  did  not  begin  in  Mexico  until 
the  1940 's,  men  fifty-eight  and  over  in  1970  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  migration  and,  thus,  have  continued  to  live  in 
rural  districts. 

(10)  Conversely,  in  1970  rural  areas  were  charac- 
terized by  an  overrepresentation  of  both  male  and  female 
children,  which  was  due  primarily  to  the  higher  birth  rate 
in  these  districts  as  compared  to  the  cities. 

(11)  Within  Mexico  the  ratio  of  dependents  to  pro- 
ducers varies  considerably  between  the  urban  and  rural 
populations.   The  Urban  dependency  ratio  in  1970  was  only 
93.8,  while  that  of  the  rural  population  was  110.1.   The 
approximate  median  income  of  the  economically  active  popula- 
tion engaged  in  occupations  which  predominate  in  rural  areas 
(agriculture,  cattle-raising,  and  fishing)  was  59  percent 
lower  than  it  was  for  all  other  occupations  combined.   Such 
high  dependency  ratios  and  low  incomes  in  rural  areas  are 
two  important  factors  which  motivate  many  young  adults  to 
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migrate  to  already  overcrowded  cities  throughout  the  nation. 

(12)  From  1921  to  1970  there  has  been  a  tendency 
for  the  proportion  of  children  to  rise  continually,  with  a 
concomitant  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  persons  in  the 
productive  ages  and  a  gradual  rise  in  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons aged  sixty-five  and  over.   The  primary  explanation  for 
these  phenomena  is  the  fact  that  after  the  Mexican  Revolution 
(1910-17),  the  birth  rate  rose  to  a  high  prewar  level  and 

has  remained  there,  but  the  mortality  rate  has  been  continually 
decreasing  over  the  forty-nine-year  period.   Since  the  infant 
mortality  rate  particularly  has  been  reduced  in  recent  decades, 
the  proportion  of  children  has  grown  steadily  greater. 

(13)  During  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  there  will 
probably  be  a  leveling  off  in  the  proportion  of  persons  in 
the  population  under  age  fifteen,  for  three  principal 
reasons--the  death  rate  has  just  about  ceased  to  drop  signi- 
ficantly, continued  migration  toward  urban  areas  where  the 
birth  rate  is  lower  will  cause  the  fertility  rate  to 
decline  gradually,  and  government -sponsored  programs  of 
family  planning  were  initiated  in  January  1973  which  should 
at  least  reduce  the  trend  of  the  previous  five  decades. 

(14)  The  sex  ratio,  comparatively  high  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  varies  greatly  when  one  takes  into  account 
such  factors  as  age,  place  of  residence,  nativity,  and  the 
ethnic  composition  of  the  population.   As  expected,  the  sex 
ratio  declines  in  Mexico  with  age,  combining  the  known  fact 
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that  the  death  rate  is  higher  for  males  than  for  females. 

The  two  territories  Quintana  Roo  and  Baja  California 
(being  frontier  areas)  have  the  nation's  highest  proportions 
of  males  as  compared  to  the  percentage  of  females  in  their 
populations.   In  contrast,  the  Distrito  Federal  (being  the 
country's  most  highly  urbanized  civil  division)  has  by  far 
the  lowest  sex  ratio,  since  a  heavy  influx  of  females  have 
come  to  the  Distrito  from  rural  areas.   As  was  expected,  in 
1970  farming  areas  were  found  to  have  very  high  proportions 
between  the  sexes  in  comparison  to  urban  populations  in 
Mexico. 

In  1970  the  sex  ratio  of  the  foreign-born  in  Mexico 
was  considerably  higher  than  that  among  native  Mexicans. 
Among  those  persons,  in  1970,  who  spoke  an  indigenous 
language,  but  Spanish  also,  the  ratio  of  males  to  females 
was  very  high,  demonstrating  that  the  rural-urban  migration 
of  women  in  this  category  has  been  particularly  heavy,  since 
they  are  in  great  demand  as  maids  in  the  urban  centers  of 
Mexico. 

(15)  A  decreasing  mortality  rate  in  recent  decades 
has  contributed  more  than  any  other  single  factor  to  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  sex  ratio  of  the  total  population. 

(16)  From  1960  to  1970  there  was  a  heavy  flow  of 
the  population  from  the  open  country,  hamlets,  and  small 
villages  of  less  than  2,500  population  to  larger  communities. 

In  1970,  however,  almost  two-thirds  of  Mexico's  total 
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population  still  lived  in  localities  which  had  primarily  a 
rural  orientation  (that  is,  communities  of  less  than  20,000 
population).   It  would  appear,  though  further  research  is 
necessary,  that  the  major  part  of  Mexico's  internal  migra- 
tion takes  place  from  these  localities  to  the  large  urban 
centers  (of  at  least  100,000  population),  bypassing,  for 
the  most  part,  the  large  towns  and  smaller  cities  of  the 
nation. 

(17)  Almost  six  out  of  every  ten  rural  residents 
in  1970  lived  in  nine  major  civil  divisions,  all  located  in 
the  central  or  southern  part  of  Mexico.   On  the  other  hand, 
almost  40  percent  of  the  nation's  urban  population  lived  in 
only  three  civil  divisions  —  the  Distrito  Federal,  the  state 
of  Mexico,  and  Jalisco.   In  the  six  civil  divisions  situated 
along  the  northern  border  with  the  United  States,  in  1970, 
over  one-half  of  their  total  populations  resided  in  cities 
of  20,000  or  more  population,  making  this  region  of  Mexico 
by  far  the  most  urban  with  the  exception  of  the  Distrito 
Federal  and  the  state  of  Mexico. 

(18)  From  1940-70,  in  every  decade,  the  urban  popu- 
lation of  Mexico  has  grown  almost  four  times  as  rapidly  as 
the  rural  population.   During  the  period  1930-70  the  major 
civil  divisions  which  have  had  the  highest  percentage  in- 
creases in  urban  population  were  Baja  California,  Morelos, 
Mexico,  and  Quintana  Roo.   With  regard  to  growth  in  the 
rural  population,  all  civil  divisions  had  increases  over  the 
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four  decades,  but  the  territories  of  Quintana  Roo  and  Baja 
California  had  rates  of  growth  approximately  eight  and 
seven  times  as  fast,  respectively,  as  that  of  the  national 
average.   This  undoubtedly  indicates  a  great  influx  of 
migrants  into  the  rural  portions  of  these  civil  divisions. 

(19)  The  civil  divisions  of  Mexico  with  the  highest 
proportions  of  persons  who  spoke  indigenous  languages,  in 
1970,  were  all  located  in  the  southern  and  southeastern 
regions  of  Mexico,  but  there  were  relatively  large  numbers 
of  them  in  Veracruz  and  Puebla  also.   Since  1930  there  has 
been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  absolute  and  relative  impor- 
tance of  those  persons  who  speak  Spanish  and  at  least  one 
indigenous  language  and  in  the  relative  importance  of  those 
who  speak  no  Spanish.   With  regard  to  the  latter  group,  a 
continued  decline  in  their  absolute  number  will  depend  upon 
the  success  of  efforts  to  reach  into  the  remote  sections  of 
Mexico  where  most  of  these  "original  Mexicans"  live  and  to 
teach  them  the  nation's  predominant  language. 

(20)  In  1970  about  two-fifths  of  Mexico's  foreign- 
born  population  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and 
another  one-fifth  was  born  in  Spain.   One  of  every  three 
resides  in  the  Distrito  Federal,  but  all  of  the  civil  divi- 
sions on  Mexico's  borders,  including  Quintana  Roo,  had  well 
above  their  pro  rata  share  of  persons  who  were  foreign  born. 
From  1921  to  1970  they  had  declined  in  relative  importance 
in  Mexico's  total  population,  and  there  was  a  decrease  in 
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their  absolute  number  from  1960  to  1970,  but  no  trend  yet 
can  be  established  regarding  this. 

(21)  The  majority  of  Mexico's  residents  are  at 
best  only  nominal  Roman  Catholics,  if  church  attendance 

and  doctrinaire  beliefs  are  any  measure  of  genuine  adherence 
to  this  religious  faith.   Nevertheless,  in  1970,  96.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  was  reported  to  be  Roman 
Catholic,  while  the  second  largest  religious  group,  Protes- 
tants or  Evangelicals,  comprised  only  1.8  percent  of  the 
total  population. 

(22)  By  far  the  lowest  proportions  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  total  population  of  each  civil  division  are  in  the 
administrative  units  of  eastern  Mexico  and,  particularly, 
those  of  the  southeast  which  have  never  been  completely 
catholicized  throughout  Mexico's  history.   The  proportion  is 
less  than  90.0  percent  in  the  civil  divisions  of  Tabasco  and 
Quintana  Roo,  while  the  percentages  of  Protestants  in  the 
populations  of  the  southeastern  and  some  eastern  civil  divi- 
sions are  among  the  highest  in  the  nation.   By  far  the 
highest  proportion  of  Jews  in  Mexico  is  found  in  the  Distrito 
Federal  where  many  immigrants  have  settled. 

(23)  By  and  large,  Evangelicals  in  Mexico  are  con- 
centrated much  more  in  absolute  and  relative  numbers  in  the 
cities  than  in  rural  areas,  but  in  the  southeast  their  rela- 
tive importance  is  greater  in  the  countryside  than  in  urban 
districts. 
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(24)  Since  1900  there  has  been  a  general  trend  for 
Roman  Catholics  to  represent  a  slightly  lower  proportion  of 
the  total  Mexican  population  each  decade.   However,  the 
absolute  number  of  Catholics  has  increased  almost  350  percent 
during  the  seventy-year  period. 

(25)  Evangelicals  have  shown  a  phenomenal  growth 
in  relative  numbers  from  1900  to  1970,  increasing  4.6  times 
as  rapidly  as  the  growth  rate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  6.2  times  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  total  population. 

(26)  From  1930  to  1970  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  marriages  recognized  by  both 
church  and  state  in  Mexico  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  percentage  of  consensual  unions  and  of  those  marriages 
sanctioned  only  by  the  church.   The  states  with  the  highest 
proportions  of  weddings  conducted  only  by  civil  officials 

are  those  civil  divisions  where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  been  historically  the  weakest,  and,  conversely,  where  the 
Church  has  been  strong,  tradition  has  called  for  the  reli- 
gious as  well  as  the  civil  ceremony.   The  proportion  of  the 
population  living  in  consensual  union  was  also  lowest,  in 
1970,  in  the  states  where  Roman  Catholic  influence  is  strong 
and  the  converse  is  true.- 

(27)  Among  females  aged  twelve  and  over,  in  1970, 
by  the  age  of  twenty,  married  women  were  more  numerous  than 
single  ones.   However,  married  men  did  not  outnumber  single 
men  until  about  age  twenty-four. 
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(28)  Generally,  at  all  ages  Mexicans  are  considerably 
less  likely  than  Americans  to  be  legally  married,  widowed, 
separated,  or  divorced  and,  conversely,  are  more  likely  to  be 
single. 

(29)  From  1940  to  1970  the  proportions  of  single  per- 
sons in  Mexico's  population  increased  considerably.   There  is 
some  likelihood  that  this  trend  will  continue  for  the  next 
few  decades,  particularly  as  young  people  continue  to  migrate 
from  rural  areas  to  the  cities  where  they  tend  to  marry  at 
later  ages  than  in  the  country. 

(30)  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  from  1910  to 
1970  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  persons  in  the  total 
population  of  Mexico  which  are  able  to  read  and  write,  but 
this  increase  has  been  spectacular  in  the  decades  since  1940. 
At  the  same  time,  the  large  increment  in  total  population 
growth  during  recent  decades  left  almost  as  many  illiterates 
in  Mexico,  in  1970,  as  in  1960,  and  this  number  is  still 
higher  than  the  number  of  persons  who  could  not  read  or  write 
in  1930. 

(31)  Continued  reduction  in  the  level  of  illiteracy 
will  depend  upon  how  effective  methods  are  in  reaching  into 
remote,  rural  and  indigenous  areas  where  the  highest  propor- 
tions of  illiterates  are  located. 

(32)  By  1970  almost  two-thirds  of  th-5  children  in 
Mexico,  aged  six  to  fourteen,  were  attending  school,  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  the  percentage  in  1960.   However,  due 
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to  the  extraordinary  growth  in  the  total  population,  there 
were  over  700,000  more  boys  and  girls  not  in  classes  in  1970 
than  ten  years  previously. 

(33)  With  respect  to  higher  education,  university 
students  are  overrepresented  in  the  Distrito  Federal  in  that 
while  this  civil  division  contained  only  34  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  Mexico  aged  sixteen  and  over,  it  had  44 
percent  of  the  university  students  of  these  ages. 

(34)  The  educational  differential  between  the  sexes 
diminishes  as  age  decreases  in  Mexico,  signifying  that  Mexican 
social  norms  are  approaching  more  nearly  those  prevailing  in 
the  more-developed  countries  of  the  Western  World,  where  at 
younger  ages  females  tend  to  receive  more  formal  education 
than  males . 

(35)  The  most  significant  feature  in  comparing  the 
absolute  and  relative  numbers  of  males  and  females  belonging 
to  the  economically  active  population  from  1950  to  1970  is 
the  increasing  proportion  of  females  in  the  labor  force. 
However,  in  Mexico  there  were  still  more  than  four  men  to 
every  woman  in  the  economically  active  population  in  1970, 
whereas  in  the  United  States  the  ratio  was  approximately  two 

to  one. 

(36)  With  regard  to  trends  in  industry  groups  from 
1950  to  1970,  the  most  obvious  change  is  the  rapid  and  very 
significant  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  related  activities.   There  has 
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been  a  concomitant  increase  in  services,  manufacturing,  and 
most  all  other  industry  groups,  particularly  those  located 
in  urban  areas  which  have  received  increasing  numbers  of  mi- 
grants over  the  two  decades. 

(37)  Mexico's  actual  birth  rate  in  1970  was  estimated 
by  the  present  writer  to  be  between  forty-three  and  forty-four 
and  probably  is  closer  to  the  latter  figure. 

(38)  The  fertility  ratio  and  birth  rate  indicate 
that  Mexico  has  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  reproduction  in 
Latin  America. 

(39)  Fertility  varies  widely  in  Mexico  according  to 
rural  and  urban  residence,  ethnic  composition,  and  other  fac- 
tors.  Highly  rural  states  with  high  proportions  of  persons 
who  speak  only  indigenous  languages  were  found  to  have  low 
fertility  ratios.   Conversely,  those  civil  divisions  which 
have  high  proportions  of  their  populations  residing  in  rural 
areas  and  low  proportions  of  persons  who  speak  no  Spanish 
can  be  expected  to  have  high  rates  of  reproduction.   The  ex- 
planation for  these  phenomena  is  probably  that  the  high  in- 
fant- and  child-mortality  rates  which  exist  in  the  remote 
areas  of  the  states  where  the  vast  majority  of  the  non-Spanish- 
speaking  peoples  live  result  in  producing  unusually  low  pro- 
portions of  children  and,  thus,  low  fertility  ratios. 

(40)  The  birth  rate  in  Mexico  has  remained  at  the 
very  high  level  of  about  forty-three  to  forty-six  ever  since 
the  middle  1930 's,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  surmise  that 
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the  present  high  rates  of  reproduction  will  not  continue  for 
a  number  of  years,  although  it  is  expected  that  the  rate  will 
begin  a  gradual  decline  during  the  1970's. 

(41)  Because  of  the  high  proportion  of  people  aged 
two  to  thirty-five  in  Mexico's  population  (when  age-specific 
death  rates  are  very  low),  Mexico's  crude  death  rate  of  9.9 

in  1970  was  almost  as  low  as  that  of  the  United  States.   Since 
infant  mortality  is  still  relatively  high  in  Mexico  and  is 
likely  to  be  reduced  considerably  over  the  next  few  decades, 
the  crude  death  rate  is  also  likely  to  decline  slowly. 

(42)  Considerable  variation  exists  among  the  various 
civil  divisions  with  respect  to  levels  of  mortality,  being 
lowest  in  the  divisions  which  have  large  proportions  of  their 
populations  residing  in  urban  localities. 

(43)  There  is  an  obvious  heavy  underregistration  of 
infant  deaths  in  the  states  of  the  south,  southeast,  and 
other  highly-rural  civil  divisions. 

(44)  In  Mexico  mortality  was  higher  for  males  than 
females  among  almost  all  age  groups  of  life,  and  the  rate  of 
increase  in  mortality  was  also  generally  higher  for  males  than 
females  in  all  age  categories  beginning  with  those  aged  five 
through  nine. 

(45)  Life  expectancy  at  birth  has  increased  72  per- 
cent for  males  and  65  percent  for  females  from  1930  to  1970, 
the  most  spectacular  increase  coming  from  1940  to  1950. 
Longevity  probably  will  continue  to  increase,  but  at  a 
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slower  pace,  during  the  1970's. 

(46)  The  rapid  decline  in  mortality,  in  general, 
and  infant  mortality,  in  particular,  over  the  decades  since 
World  War  II,  while  the  birth  rate  of  Mexico's  population 
remained  very  high,  are  the  principal  reasons  for  producing 
the  great  upsurge  in  population  so  evident  in  Mexico. 

(47)  With  regard  to  causes  of  death,  the  trend  in 
infant  mortality  has  been  toward  reducing  the  index  of 
deaths  caused  by  contagious  diseases  such  as  pneumonia.   The 
most  striking  trend  in  the  causes  of  deaths  for  all  ages 
from  1932  to  1970  was  the  virtual  elimination  of  two  diseases 
from  Mexico,  smallpox  and  malaria.   Spectacular  reductions  in 
death  rates  have  also  occurred  with  regard  to  contagious 
diseases  such  as  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  fever,  tuberculosis, 
of  the  respiratory  system,  whooping  cough,  other  infective 
and  parasitic  diseases,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  influenza. 
In  most  cases  by  far  the  greatest  reductions  in  death  rates 
occurred  between  1932  and  1952.   Although  the  death  rate 

for  vehicle  accidents  rose  from  3.0  per  100,000  persons  in 
1952  to  6.9  in  1970,  the  rate  for  all  other  accidents  de- 
creased greatly  during  the  same  period,  indicating  success  in 
campaigns  of  safety  conducted  by  the  government  and  private 
industry. 

(43)   Since  1911,  when  the  first  data  on  aliens  mi- 
grating to  and  from  Mexico  were  recorded,  until  the  great 
economic  depression,  Mexico  sustained  a  positive,  though 
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relatively  small,  migration  balance.   The  balance  did  not 
become  positive  again  until  1939  when  President  Cardenas 
particularly  opened  the  ports  of  the  country  to  receive 
refugees  from  the  Spanish  Civil  War.   Since  1940  the  total 
migration  of  aliens  to  and  from  Mexico  has  been  negligible 
with  respect  to  the  two  other  processes  of  population  change, 
fertility  and  mortality. 

(49)  The  United  States  and  Spain  have  supplied 
Mexico  with  almost  two-thirds  of  the  recorded  immigration  to 
the  country  from  1928  to  1969.   Over  a  forty-year  period 
(1928-67),  only  in  the  decade  1938-47  did  Spaniards  exceed 
Americans  in  numbers  of  immigrants  to  Mexico.   The  last  of 
the  four  ten-year  periods  immigration  was  reduced  to  its 
lowest  level,  averaging  slightly  more  than  2,600  persons 
per  year. 

(50)  The  emigration  of  Mexicans  to  the  United  States, 
both  legally  and  surreptitiously,  is  estimated  at  from 
200,000  to  600,000  persons  a  year.  While  an  average  of 
about  45,000  each  year  have  been  admitted  legally  to  the 
United  States  during  the  1960 's,  probably  at  least  five 

times  this  number  find  entrance  to  the  country  through  illegal 

channels . 

(51)  Over  one-fourth  of  all  migrants  who  made  their 
last  move  to  another  major  civil  division  from  1960  to  1970 
transferred  their  place  of  residence  to  the  Distrito  Federal, 
and  another  one-fifth  moved  to  the  neighboring  state  of 
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Mexico.   Those  migrating  to  the  federal  capital  and  probably 
to  other  major  urban  areas  of  the  nation  have  been  predomi- 
nantly female  young  adults. 

(52)  The  state  of  Mexico  and  the  Distrito  Federal, 
in  that  order,  experienced  by  far  the  largest  positive  net 
migration  from  1960  to  1970,  and  together  they  accounted  for 
70.6  percent  of  the  positive  migration  balance  reported  for 
the  thirteen  civil  divisions  in  Mexico  which  had  more  mi- 
grants arrive  than  depart  during  the  ten-year  period.   Of 
the  persons  moving  to  the  state  of  Mexico,  over  one-half 
arrived  from  the  Distrito  Federal.   Baja  California  and 
Nuevo  Leon  also  figured  prominently  in  receiving  migrants 
from  1960  to  1970,  as  they  have  in  recent  decades. 

(53)  In  1970  almost  one  of  every  six  native-born 
Mexicans  had  migrated  at  one  time  or  another  to  a  civil  divi- 
sion other  than  the  one  of  his  birth,  while  this  had  been 
true  of  only  one  out  of  every  thirteen  Mexicans  in  1921. 

(54)  The  civil  divisions  in  which  there  has  been  a 
constant  decline  in  net  migration  during  the  three  decades 
1940-70  ranked,  according  to  the  lowest  migration  balance 
during  the  last  of  the  decades,  are  Oaxaca,  Michoacan, 
Chiapas,  Yucatan,  and  Tlaxcala.   It  is  likely,  though  not 
certain,  that  these  trends  of  the  thirty-year  period  will 
continue  during  the  1970's. 

(55)  The  population  of  Mexico  has  experienced  a 
tremendous  growth  in  recent  decades.   From  1960  to  1970 
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the  number  of  persons  added  to  the  total  population  was 
four  times  as  great  as  the  number  it  increased  in  the  1930's. 
The  annual  rate  of  increase  was  3.1  percent  in  the  period 
1950-60  and  3.4  percent  from  1960  to  1970. 

(56)  Over  the  period  1921  to  1970,  Mexico  had  the 
highest  rate  of  increase  per  annum  of  any  of  the  populous 
nations  of  the  world. 

(57)  In  the  state  of  Baja  California  the  population 
was  over  sixty-eight  times  greater  in  1960  than  in  1900,  and 
the  Distrito  Federal  had  nine  times  as  many  people  at  the 
end  of  the  sixty-year  period  as  at  the  beginning.   The 
federal  capital  alone  accounted  for  over  one-fifth  of  the 
increase  in  Mexico's  total  population  from  1900  to  I960. 

(58)  During  the  decade  1960-70  the  differentials 
in  rates  of  growths  in  the  various  civil  divisions  contrast 
considerably  with  those  during  the  first  six  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century.   The  state  of  Mexico  and  Quintana  Roo 
moved  to  first  and  second  positions,  in  that  order,  replacing 
Baja  California  and  the  Distrito  Federal  which  fell  to  third 
and  seventh  places,  respectively.   Internal  migration  appears 
to  be  the  principal  factor  in  explaining  the  growth  differ- 
ential in  these  and  many  other  civil  divisions  during  the 
decade. 

(59)  In  summary,  the  trend  of  heavy  migration  to 
Mexico's  capital,  which  began  early  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, continues  and,  more  recently,  has  extended  to  the 
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municipios  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Mexico,  contiguous  to 
the  Distrito  Federal.   As  a  result,  by  1970  the  Distrito 
Federal  and  the  three  states  which  surround  it--Mexico, 
Puebla,  and  Morelos--contained  over  one  out  of  every  four 
inhabitants  in  the  nation's  entire  population. 
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